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INTRODUCTION 

In the year 1929, Linderstrom-Lang reported that, in the water 
extract of pigs’ intestinal mucous membrane, glycylglycine (=GG) 
cleavage is more unstable than leucylglycine (LG) cleavage, presuming 
indirectly from the fact that the ratio Q of both enz 3 rme actions 
(=Xag/Xlg) of the water extract is smaller than that of the glycerine 
extract. (4). Later, it was similarly shown by Linderstrbm-Lang 
and by the present author that, in its water extract, alanylglycine 
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(=AG) cleavage is more unstable than LG cleavage. (6). We 
observed further a similar relation for the dipeptidase of green malt 
(6). Such relations were also revealed by the experimental results- 
obtained by Euler, Myrback and Myrbilck with green malt (1). But, 
later, in the year 1931, when the author directly investigated the 
stability of dipeptidase of green malt, quite a contrary result was ob> 
tained in its water extract, i. e., in this case, LG cleavage appeared 
far more unstable than AG cleavage. It was also found that, in 
its 88?4 glycerine extract, LG cleavage is very stable while, on the 
contrary, AG cleavage is extremely unstable. The latter phenomenon 
is not also identical with the previously ascertained fact that the dip^ 
tidase is generally stabilized in its concentrated glycerine extract. 

From these abnormal phenomena, the author presumed that AG 
and LG clesvages can vary their stability quite independently of 
each other, and that the direction of the independent change should 
be varied according to the enzyme material, the various treatment of 
the materials before extraction, or to the various kind of solvent etc., 
used, thus taking its course as possibly being sometimes activated or 
sometimes inhibited. For it is possible that, in the extracts of vari* 
ous natural enzyme materials, there may often be contained varying 
concomifont substances such as, stabilizers and imstabilizers or acti¬ 
vators and inhibitors etc., and these conctnnitant substances would 
probably exercise various independent influences upon the stability 
of both enzymes. 

Starting from the above presumption, the author undertook to 
investigate the stability of dipeptidase in the extracts of various 
natural enzyme materials such as the muscle and liver of snake or 
tortoise, etc. Of all the experimental results thus obtained, the 
author discovered in the extract of the muscle of snake several 
phenomena which were most interesting and supported his presump¬ 
tion beyond doubt. Therefore, the author wishes here to deal vrith 
the stability (rf dipeptidase mainly in relation to the case above 
mentioned, vdiile, the results of the investigations of other cases, will 
be communicated in separate papers. 
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The author would like to tender his cordial thanks to Prof. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PART 
A. Preparation of Enzyme Solutions 

l4i Extracts prepared Jrom jresh musck of snake 

Fresh muscle of snake was ground into porridge-like condition 
in a meat mincer, and X g. of this ground muscle was mixed with 
sufficient glycerine and water to give a total volume of 2X cc and a 
glycerine concentration of 58j4, 24?6 or Oji. The mixtures were 
well ground in a mortar, made to stand for some time, and were 
then centrifuged and filtered until the solutions separated were clear. 
The water content of the fresh muscle used averaged 73.81 Ji. 

2. Extracts prepared from dried muscle of snake 

a. Dried muscle of snake 

The method for the preparation of dried muscle of snake was 
essentially the same as that employed by Willstatter and Waldschmidt- 
Leitz for drying pancreas. (10). 

1 kg. of the ground muscle was treated twice with 2 litres of 
acetone, then twice with a mixture of 1 litre of acetcxie and 1 
litre of ether, and finally twice with 2 litres of pure ether. Each 
operatioi was performed rapidly and the suspensions were filtered 
immediately without standing. The product thus obtained was dried 
between filter papers and filtered throu^ a sieve of 1 mm. mesh and 
the finely sifted powder was kept for use in a vacuum desiccator. 

6. Extract prepared from dried muscle of snake 

X g. of dried muscle of snake was mixed with sufficient glycerine 
and water to give a total volume cd 5X cc. and a glycerine concent- 


If? 
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raticm of 58^. The mixture was well ground in a mortar, was left 
to stand for some time, and then coitrifuged and filtered. 

B. Preparation of Substrate Solutions 
1. Substrates 

AG and LG were racemic. They were prepared according to 
Fischer’s method (2) and analysed for carboxyl groups, amino groups 
■and total nitrogen. The peptides were recrystallized at least once. 

2. Substrate Solutions 

'Substrate solutions were prepared in the same way as described 
in previous papers (5) (6) (7) (8) (9), i. e., 0.2 mol. LG or AG+0.15 
mol. ammonia+0.25 mol. ammonium chloride in 1 litre, Ph 8.0. 

C. Determination of Stability 

The extracts were kept standing in 1% toluene at 0'’C or 40'C 
for varying lengths of time at the natural Ph or at the varying Ph 
which was regulated with ammonia or acetic acid, etc., and the 
enzyme activities were measured at varying intervals. 'The Ph of 
each extract was determined at 18''C by the colorimetric or quin- 
liydronic method. 


D. Determirmtion of Enzyme Activities 

The method used here was the semi-micro titration method as 
devised and modified by LinderstrOm-Lang and the author. (5) (8). 
The method was based upon the same principle as the alcohol 
titration method of Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz (10). In the 
following, only important points are to be noted. The total vblume 
of the digestion mixture is 5cc. From this mixture, every 2cc. are 
pipetted off before and after digestion and the increase of carboxyl 
groups per 2cc. of the digest is measured by the above titration 
method. The conditions for digestion are: — substrate concentration 
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0.1 mol., glycerine concentration 15 ^, Ph 8.0 (Ammonia-ammonium 
chloride buffer), digestion at 40'’C for 1 hour. For the determination 
of PH-activity-curves, the Ph of the digestion mixture was regulated 
by the addition of ammonia or acetic acid, making the same total 
volume of the digest. The Ph of each digestion mixture was 
measured at 40'’C by the colorimetrie method. 

E. Symbols 

•i 

For the sake of reference, I have collected here the symbols used 
in the preceding and following sections. 

AG=alanylglycine, LG=leucylglycine. 

Xag, XLG=number of carboxyl groups formed by the splitting 
up of the peptide (AG or LG) under the given conditions, expressed 
in cc of n/20 KOH per every 2 cc of digestion mixture. 

CE=enzyme concentration reduced to grams of dried muscle 
used to prepare that amount of enzyme extract per every 2 cc of 
digestion mixture. 


Table 1 

Sun'cy of the enzyme extracts prepared. 


Number of 

Date of 

material 

a g. material extracted in 

Pii of original 
extract 

extract 

preparation 

extnicted 

cone, of solvent [volume of mixture 

C 

Q 

la 

30/9 1932 

fresh muscle 

Q 

2a cc 

6.20 

6.25 

lb 

»» 

it 

24^0 Cl 

a 

6.45 

6,54 

Ic 

it 

a 

W 

It 

6.55 

6.6.*^ 

2 

2»/10 


(.1 

It 

— 

— 

3 

l/Il 


58^ (1 

it 

— 

— 

4 

24/11 


W 

2a 


— 

5 

lS/12 

11 

w 

2a 

— 

' — 

6 

10/11 

dried muscle 

58^ U 

5a 


6.07 


Note:— 0=glycerine, W=water, C=colorimetric, Q=quinhydronic. Extracts la, 
Tb, Ic, and 4 were used for the stability experiment at 0®C. and 2, 4, for the stability 
experiment at 40®C. Extracts .S, 5 and 6 were used for obtaining PH-activity-curves. 
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F. Enzyme Extracts Employed 

Table 1 contains a survey of the extracts of muscle of snake 
employed in the present investigations and the particular data relat¬ 
ing to their pr^ration. 


6. Experimental Results 

The various phenomena relating to the stability of dipeptidase 
In the extract of muscle of snake are clearly shown in the following 
tables and figures, therefore, only important points need to be ex¬ 
plained here. 

Fig. 1 shows the preliminary stability curves which illustrate the 
change in AG as well as LG cleavages in the extract when it was 
prepared by the extraction with 58fa, 24“/a of glycerine or water and 
kept at O’C. In this case, both cleavages have a similar tendency to 
be stabilized as the concentration of glycerine in the extract increases, 
but the degree to be stabilized is different according to the respective 
kind of cleavage. 

Fig. 2 shows the stability curves which illustrate the change of 
both cleavages in a 58 fo glycerine extract when the extract was 
regulated to the varying Ph and kept standing at 40^C. In this 
case, a quite contrary independent change at each Ph, is clearly 
observed such as an increase in the activity of LG cleavage corres¬ 
ponding, as the time goes by, to a decrease in the AG cleavage. In 
view of the fact that the Ph of the extrzfct is not practically changed 
before and after standing, it is evident that this independent change 
is not due to the change of the Ph of the extract but to the influence 
of other concomitant substances present in the extract. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the comparison between the Pn-activity-curves 
of both cleavages when the 58 glycerine extract of fresh muscle 
of snake was kept standing at 40’C and at a regulated Ph 7.0 for 
60 hours. In this case, the Pn-activity-curve of the AG cleavage 
becomes distinctly lower after standing, while, that of the LG cleav¬ 
age becomes remarkably higher, Especially at its opflmal Ph zone. 
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Thus, a conclusive evidence was obtained that the stabilities of both 
cleavages are variable quite independently of each other. According, 
however, to the results of another experiment of ours (13) made with 
the fresh muscle of tortoise, this relation is quite different, both 
cleavages being quite stable with neither activation nor inhibition. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the comparison between the Pn-activity-curves 
of both cleavages before and after standing, when the 58^ glycerine 
extract of dried muscle, which was prepared by the treatment with 
acetone and ether, was kept standing at 40^C and at its natural Ph 
for 60 hours. In this case, the PH-activity-curves of the LG cleavage 
coincide completely before and after standing, while that of the AG 
cleavage becomes distinctly lower after stsmding. According to this, 
it is evident that the relation between the stability of both cleavages 
is changed even by the simple process of drying the enzyme materials. 

Fig. 3 shows the stability curves which illustrate the change of 
both cleavages in a water extract of fresh muscle of snake when 
kept sUmding at 40’C and at its natural Ph. According to this, at 
the initial stage of standing, the AG cleavage is more unstable than 
the LG cleavage, though the activities of both cleavages decrease 
rather rapidly. According to another experiment of ours (13), made 
with the water extract of fresh muscle of tortoise, this relation is 
reversed, i. e., the LG cleavage is more unstable than the AG cleav¬ 
age, while, a different case also occurs in the water extract of dried 
powder of the liver of tortoise, where the activities of both cleavages 
are equally stable even from the beginning of the standing period- As 
shown from the same fig. 3, during the final stage of standing, the 
activities of both cleavages become, respectively, very constant and 
extremely stable. It was strictly and distinctly proved that these 
constant activities are not due to the autolysis of the enzyme extract. 
(Table 4). Such a phenomenon vm also often observed in another 
of our experiments, for example (12), in the water extract of the 
fresh liver of snake, etc. This phenomenon should be considered as 
either the condition in which the stabilizers and unstabilizers, etc., 
attained to their eqpilibrium' or that in which the unstable enzyme 
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disappeared and only the stable enzyme remained. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the comparison between the Pn-activity-curves 
of both cleavages when stabilized by keeping the water extract of 
fresh muscle of snake standing at 40^0 for 70 hours. According to 
this, it may be noticed here that there is a marked difference between 
the forms of the curves, though the optimal Ph for both cleavages 
is equally at Ph 8.0. 


CONCLUSION 

(1) In the extract of muscle of snake, especially in a 58^ 
glycerine extract of the fresh muscle, the stability'of both dipeptidase 
actions, the AG and LG cleavages are variable quite independently 
of each other. 

(2) The direction of the independent change is varied according 
to the solvent, the previous treatment of the enzyme materials, or 
the various period of standing, etc> This should be considered as 
due to the fact that, according to varying conditions named, there 
are contained in the extract various kind of concomitant substance 
such as stabilizers and unstabilizers or activators and inhibitors, etc., 
in varying quantities and the influence of these omcomitant substances 
upon the AG cleavage differs in various ways from that exercised 
upon the LG cleavage. 

(3) According to other experiments of ours (12) (13), this rela¬ 
tion between the stability of both cleavages is also remarkably 
different according to the various kind of enzyme material used. 
This should be considered as due to the same reason as that above 
stated. 

(4) The problems relating to the “ Einheitlichkeit ” of the 
dipeptidase were fully discussed, from the standpoint of the affinity 
between the eqayme and the substrate, by Grassmann and Klenk 
with reference to yeast, etc., (3) and by Linderstrdm-Lang with 
reference to intestinal mucous membrane (7) and by the author with 
reference to green malt. (8). According to the hjrpothesis of Grass- 
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maim and Klenk, there is only one dipeptidase in the nature but this 
dipeptidase has affinities for various dipeptides. However, this 
hypothesis could not be supported by the experiments of either 
Linderstrbm-Lang or the author. According to the present investiga¬ 
tion it was conclusively proved from the standpoint of the stability 
of dipeptidase that AG and LG cleavages must be due to two specific 
enzyme actions. At the present stage of enzyme chemistry, we must 
be satisfied with this conclusion, thou^ it is another problem whether 
these two specific acitons are due to two kind of real enzyme body 
or not. 
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Fig. 3. 

Stability-curves of dipeptidase in water extract of fresh muscle of snake 
at natural Ph and at 40®C. The curves correspond to the figures in Table 4. 



Fig. 4. 

Ci>raparLson between the pH-actix’ity-curveb of dipeptida.se befv)re and 
after keeping 58 glycerine extract of fresh muscle of snake standing 
for <»0 hours at a regulated J’h 7.0 and at 40®C. 

Tlie cur\es correspond to the tigures in Table 5. 
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Fig. 6. 

Comparison between the pH-activity-curves of dipeptidase before and after 
keeping 689 ^ glycerine extract of dried muscle of snake standing for 60 hours 
at 40®C. The curves correspond to the figures in Table 6 . 



Fig. 6 . 

Comparison between the Pn-activity-curves of dipeptidasc 
stabilized by keeping water extract of fresh muscle of 
snake standing for 70 hours at 40®C. 

The curves correspond to the figures in Table 7. 



— 
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TaUe 2. 

Stability of dipeptidasc in the extract of fresh muscle of snake at natural Ph and at 
0°C. Extract la, lb, Ic. 


Nature of 

Ph of extract 

Time of 
standing, 
days 

Ce mg for 1 

Xag 

Xlg 

extract 

c 

Q 

Xao 

1 

Xuj 

58^0 

6.2 

6.25 

4 

6.5 

52.4 

1.11 1.12 
1.12 

0.98 0.98 
0.97 

2i}t0 

6.45 

6.54 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0.88 0.88 
0.87 

1.06 1.06 
1.06 

w 

6.55 

6.63 

ft 

26.2 

ft 

1.38 1.38 

1.38 

0.71 0.71 
0.70 

68^0 

6.2 

6.25 

11 

6.5 

ft 

1 

1.08 . 1.08 
l.OS 

1.12 1.12 
1.12 


6.45 

6.54 

ft 

»» 

' ft 

0.57 0.57 

0.57 

0.96 0.96 
0.96 

W 

6.55 

6.63 

ft 

26.2 

1 ” 

1 

1 0.45 0.46 

1 0.47 

0.36 0.37 

I 0.37 


Table 3. 

Stability of dIpeptidase in 58^ j;lycerine extract of fresh muscle of snake at varying 
Pji and at 40®C. 

Extract 2. Kept standing at 0®C for 2 days before experiment. (’k= 4.4 mg for Xao 
and 34.9 mg for Xui. 


Ph of extract 

Time of 

X\(r 

Xlg 

C 

i Q 

stmiding, hours 

6.2 

6.25 

0 

1 0 68 

0.83 

7.0 

7.01 


‘ 0 67 

0.80 

7.4 

7.30 


. 0.66 

0.80 

8.0 

8.01 


O.tWi 

0.77 

8.4 

8.64 


0.56 

0.74 



20 

0.5S 

0.99 




1 0.59 

1.04 




0.57 

1.00 




1 0 47 

1.00 




0.37 

0.87 



40 

0.52 

1 1.14 




0.61 

1.20 

1 



0.51 

1.13 

1 

1 


0.39 

0.95 




0.22 

0.67 

6.2 

6 25 

60 

1 0.47 

1.22 

7.0 . 

6.90 1 


0.55 ' 

i!29 

7.3 

7.29 1 


044 

1.18 

7.8 

7.8 


0.23 

0.79 

8.4 

8.45 


0.14 

0 59 
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Table 4. 

Stability of dipeptidase in water extract of fresh muscle of snake at natund Ph and 
at 40*C. 

Extract 4. Kept standing at O^C for one day before experiment. 


Time of 
standing, hrs. 

Ce mg for 

Xag 

Xlg 

Xag 

Xlg 

0 

13,1 

62.4 

0.93 

0.68 

20 


» 

0.08 

0.22 


6i4 


021 

— 

40 

j, 

tf 

0.13 

053 

62 

ti 


0.08 

0.22 

87 


ft 

0.07 

050 

111 

if 

1 

0.07 

051 


Test on the autolysis with the same extract as above. 


Time of standing 

Ce 

X autolysis 

at 40®C hours 

at O^C days 

87 

it 

— 

52.4 

it 

0 01 

0.01 

— 

12 

it 

— 0.00 

— 

14 

it 

a 

O.Ol 


Table 5. 

Comparison between the Pk-activity relation of dipeptidase before and after keeping 
6894 glycerine extract of fresh muscle of snake standing for 60 hours at regulated Pii 7.0 
and at 40®C. 

Eirtract 3. Kept standing at 0®C for one day before experiment. Ce=4.4 mg for 
Xag and 34.9 mg for Xlg. 


Time of standing 
at 40®C, hours 

Ph before and 
after digestion 

Xag 

Ph before and 
after digestion 

Xl.G 

0 

6.10 

6.10 

0.37 

6.10 

6.10 

0.13 


6.65 

6.65 

0.62 

6.65 

6.65 

0.18 


7.05 

7.05 

0.64 

7.05 

7.05 

0.26 


7.35 

755 

0.65 

7.35 

7.36 

0.31 


7.75 

7.75 

0.64 

7.76 

7.76 

055 

it 

8.0 

8.0 

059 

8.0 

8.0 

0.57 

it 

8.3 

8.3 

0.41 

85 

8.3 

0.48 

a 

8.7 

8.7 

0.16 

8.7 

8.7 

059 

it 

9.0 

9.0 

0.03 

9.0 

9.0 

0.16 

CO 

6.10 

6.10 

059 

6.10 

6.10 

0.16 

n 

6.65 

6.65 

054 

6.65 

6.65 

0.24 

ff 

7.05 

7.06 

0.68 

7.05 

7.05 

050 

n 

755 

7.36 

0.61 

756 

755 

0.49 

99 

7.75 

7.76 

0.60 

7.75 

7.75 

0.93 

9 » 

8.0 

8.0 

0.68 

8.0 

8.Q 

1.11 

99 

85 

8.3 

059 

85 

85 

0.91 

it 

8.7 

8.7 

oa4 

8.7 

8.7 

052 

99 

9.0 

9.0 

0.02 

9.0 

9.0 

0.18 
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TaUe «. 


Comparison between the PH-setivity-relation of dipeptidase before and after keeping 
6Sfi glycerine extract of dried maade of snake standing for 60 hours at 40°C. 

Extract 6 . Cb= 40.0 mg for Xso and 80.0 mg for Xlq. 


Time of 
standings 
hours. 

Ph before and after 
digestion 

Xag 

Ph before and after 
digestion 

Xag 

0 

610 

6.10 

0.28 

f 

6.10 

6.10 

0.05 

f» 

6.65 

6.65 

050 

6.65 

665 

O.OS 

It 

7.00 

7.00 

0.65 

7.00 

7.00 

0.12 

ft 

7M 

7.36 

0.69 

7 35 

7.;^ 

050 

» 

7.75 

7.76 ' 

0.68 

7.75 

7.75 

059 

n 

7.95 

7.95 

0.65 

7.95 

7.95 

0-34 

It 

83 

83 

051 

85 

8-3 i 

053 

If 

8.7 

8.7 

0.22 

8.7 

8.7 : 

055 

•• 

9.0 

9.0 

0.06 

9.0 

9.0 

0.13 

60 

6.10 

6.10 

024 

6.10 

6.10 

005 

If 

6.65 

6.65 

059 

— 

— 

— 

fi 

700 

7.00 

0.41 

— 

— 

— 

«i 

7-S5 

7.35 

0.42 

! 7-35 

735 

050 

If 

7.75 

7.75 

0.44 

7.75 

7 75 

059 

If 

7.95 

7.95 1 

1 0.43 

7.95 

7.95 

0-34 

If 

83 

8.3 ' 

0.29 

83 

8.3 

0-32 

If 

8.7 

8.7 1 

[ 0.11 

— 

— 

__ 

n 

9.0 

90 

1 

0.05 

9.0 

9.0 

0.12 


Table 7. 


Ccimparison between the PH-activity-relation of dipeptidase stabilized by keeping 
water extract of fresh muscle of snake standing for 70 hours at 40®C. 

Extract 5. Ce =62.4 mg for Xag 6 hour’s digestion at 40®C. 


Ph before and after 
digestion 

Xag 

1 

Ph before and after 
digestion 

Xlg 

6.10 

6.10 

0.16 

6.10 

6.10 

0.09 

6.65 

6.65 

021 

6.65 

6.65 


7.05 

7.05 


7.05 

7.05 

0.40 

7-35 

7-35 

0.28 

7.35 

7.35 

0.66 

7.75 

7.75 

0.34 

7.75 

7.76 

1.23 

8.0 

8.0 

0.38 

8.0 

8.0 

1.49 

8.3 

8.3 

0.33 

85 

8.3 

1.23 

8.7 

8.7 

0-32 

8.7 

8.7 

0.a3 

9.0 

9.0 

051 

9.0 

i 

9.0 

0.72 
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(A) 

ON THE DETERMINATION AND SEPARATION 
OF THE PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES 
IN GREEN MATL 

THEORETICAL PART 

In a previous paper,”’ Mill and LinderstrOm-Lang have given 
a preliminary communication on the proteolytic enzymes of green malt. 
From this it appears that extracts of malt contain at least two well- 
defined proteases, one peptidase, and one proteinase (if we use the 
terminology of Grassmann®’). The present paper contains researches 
on these enzymes, and proposes methods for the determination and 
separation of them. 

Very few researches have been made on the proteases )of malt. 
Abderhalden and Dammhahn” were the first to demonstrate the 
presence of a peptidase in sprouting barley. Mill and LinderstrSm- 
Lang who did not know of this paper gave a short review of the later 
literature and pointed out the importance of a comparison with the 
corresponding enzymes of yeast, which have quite recently been in¬ 
vestigated by Grassmann, whose work must be said to be pioneer 
work in this domain. The resemblance between the proteases of 
yeast and those of malt is not, however, considerable. The Ph- 
optimum for the proteinase of malt thus lies at 4.3, while for the 
proteinase of yeast (activated with hydrogen cyanide) Grassmann and 
Dyckerhoff give Ph 7.0 (both, in the cleavage of edestin). According 
to the present researches, in solutipns free from proteinase and phos¬ 
phate, the peptidase of malt has the PH-optimum 8.6, while for the 
corresponding yeast enzyme Dernby’’ and WillstAtter and Grass- 
mann**’ give 7.8,—in a previous paper”’ Mill and Linderstorm-Lang 
found the optimum 7.6 in phosphate buffer for the peptidase of malt. 
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This is due to the fact that, in phosphate buffer, the opthnum dis¬ 
places considerably in the acid direction, as for as the malt peptidase 
is concerned. 

All the researches have been made on extracts of malt prepared 
according to Mill and LinderstrOm-Lang, but dialysed before use 
in order to remove phosphates, which inhibit the hydrolysis of 
leucylglycine in an unusual degree. In these dialyed extracts of 
malt, the pqitidase is very unstable, and even at 1° under toluene 
breaks up very quickly. The proteinase, on the other hand, stands 
storing fairly well. The simplest method of obtaining a proteinase 
solution free from peptidase is therefore to leave the water extract 
of malt to stand. The preparation of peptidase free from proteinase 
is considerably more difficult. Inquiry into the best method for 
separation of the two enzymes necessitated a stabilisation of the 
peptidase, and for this was employed glycerine, which, in a concent¬ 
ration of 44 has a highly preserving influence. Most of the ex¬ 
periments have therefore been made with extracts containing glycerine, 
a fact which is not without importance for the determination of the 
proteinase as well as the peptidase, and necessitates correction 
for the inhibition of the activity of the enzymes by the glycerine. 
In the quantitative investigation of the displacement of the ratio 
betweai the peptidase and the proteinase under varying experimental 
conditions, the substrate edestin was used for the determination of 
the proteinase, and for the. determination of the peptidase, as 
previously mentioned, leucylglycine; in a few cases also leucylglycyl- 
glycine. In the following is given a description of the methods which 
are based on Foreman, WillstAtter and Waldschmidt-Leitz’s 
titrimetric determination of the increase of carboxyl groups in the 
substrate-enzyme-mixtures, under fixed conditions and with a suitably 
chosen time of experiment. The more detailed elaboration of the 
method falls fairly well in line with that employed by Grassman. 

For the separation of the enzymes were applied the methods deve¬ 
loped by WillstAtter and his co-workers. It was found that, under 
the amditkxis investigated, aliuninium hydroxide is a less suitable 
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separatirai agent. In contrast to the results arrived at by Will- 
stAtter and Grassmann Grassmann and Haag”’*’’ for the enzymes 
of yeast, according to which the peptidase (the dipeptidase) on being 
treated with aluminium hydroxide, and especially in acid solution, 
remains in the solution, while the proteinase (and the polypeptidase) 
are adsorbed, I have found that the most favourable (the most un¬ 
equal) distribution as far as malt enzymes are concerned is obtained 
at neutral, faintly alkaline reaction; the proteinase here predominates 
in the precipitate; the peptidase in the solution. The separation is, 
however, far from being quantitative, it is only in extremely few 
cases that I have obtained residual solutions free from proteinase, 
and these were then always very poor in peptidase too. As a 
separation agents caolin holds about the same position as aluminium 
hydroxide. In acid solution the peptidase is adsorbed in a somewhat 
higher degree than the proteinase; at slightly alkaline reaction the 
adsorption of proteinase is considerably higher than that of the 
peptidase, but this latter condition cannot be directly utilized, because, 
curiously enough, an increase of the amount of the adsorption agent 
does not result in an increase of adsorption, either of one enzyme or 
of the other. Certain amounts, rather different it is true, remain in 
the residual solution. This difficulty might be surmounted by a 
combination of aluminium hydroxide and caolin adsorption, as a 
consecutive treatment with suitable quantities of the two adsorption 
agents yielded a residual solution which was, so to say, without 
proteinase, and which contained abt. 30 of the peptidase. I have, 
however, obtained still better results by employing ferric hydroxide, 
the behaviour of which is in its broad feature reminiscent of that of 
the other two adsorption agent, but which at Ph 8 in a very short 
reaction interval is extremely selective in its adsoiiRion of the pro¬ 
teinase (especially in presence of glycerine), the residual solution free 
from proteinase containing between 40 to 50^ of the peptidase. This 
separation method should therefore be employed for continued ex¬ 
periments in the preparation of peptidase solution free from proteinase. 
By treatment of the ferric hydroxide adsorbates with phoq;)hate (both 
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primary and secondary) as well as ammonia, the peptidase may com¬ 
paratively easily be eluded, the proteinase somewhat less easily with 
phosphate, and with ammonia probably not at all. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART 

I. METHODS OF PREPARATION AND ANALYSIS 
A. Methods of Preparation. 

1. Preparation oj the Malt Extracts. 

The malt extracts were prepared according to Mill and Linder- 
strom-Lang”^ from green malt stored in a refrigerating chamber at 
—10°, by a two hours’ extraction from the well-ground malt with i 
of its weight of water at 30°, and succeeding filtration. The filtrates 
obtained (stored at 1°) were, in contrast to what was previously done, 
subjected to a dialysis in collodion sacks under reduced pressure 
(cf.**’) in order to remove phosphates, and the enzyme activity in the 
dialysed extracts, the volume of which varied between of the 
volume before dialysis, was in most cases made stable by addition 
of the same volume of 88 glycerine. For further details, the reader 
is referred to p. 33. 


2. Preparation of the Adsorption Agents Employed for the 
Separation of the En^tnes. 

Aluminium hydroxide Ct was prepared according to WillstAtter, 
Kraut and Erbacher*^’ ; ferric hydroxide according to WillstXtter, 
Kraut and Fremery*"\ Caolin was prepared from Merck’s “ Bolus ” 
for medicinal purposes according to Prof. Stumpf, WDrzburg, by 
suspending in dilute hydrochloric acid and followed by careful washing 
with water. 
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3. Preparation of the Substrates Employed in the 
Enzyme Investigation. 

The edestin employed for the determination of proteinase was 
the same preparation as was used by Mill and LinderstrOm Lang'*^ 
Leucylylycine was prepared according to Fischer'^ and analysed for 
carboxyl-, amino-groups and total-N. 


B. Analytical methods. 

1. Determination of Proteinase. 
a) Method of Determination. 

The following stock solution was prepared. 

25 g of edestin+0.30 mol of acetic acid+0.09 mol of sodium 
acetate in 1000 cc. 

The Ph of this was 4.1, very nearly the optimum of the proteinase 
(cf.”'), 2.5 cc of this solution with sufficient water to make the volume 
after the addition of enzyme solution 5cc, were placed in a small 
test tube provided with a rubber plug and warmed in the thermostat, 
which had a temperature of 40’. The required quantity of the enzyme 
solution under investigation, warmed to room temperature was then 
added, the time of addition being carefully taken on a stop watch. 
The reaction mixture was well shaken for about a minute, and in 
the course of the following 30 seconds 2cc were carefully measured 
off into a good pipette. 1 minute 30 seconds after the addition of 
enzyme, the 2cc were poured into a small 50 cc titration flask con¬ 
taining 10 cc of 96 alcohol, the mixture was shaken well, and the 
test tube was replaced in the thermostat at 40\ After the lapse of 
the time required for digestion, which was measured from the moment 
of the addition of enzyme, 2cc were again removed with the same 
pipette (rinsed in ca. 0.5 cc of experimental liquid) and mixed in the 
same way with 10 cc of alcohol. Test experiments showed that this 
volume of alcohol sufficed to stop the enzyme acticm absolutely. 
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The alcohol mixtures with an addition of 0.4 cc of 0.5^ thymol- 
phthalein solution were then titrated with n/20 alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide solution, the titration being first carried to a rather strong 
bluish-green colour, then 20 cc of 96^ alcohol was added, whereupon 
the titration was continued till the first bluish shade appeared. A 
microburette calibrated into Vm cc and provided with a capillary waste 
tube and a lens was used. When the determination was carefully 
carried out, the carboxyl groups formed per 2cc of experimental 
liquid during the time of experiment (Foreman,WillstXtter and 
Waldschmidt-Leitz**’) could generally be determined with an ac¬ 
curacy corresponding to 0.01-0.02 cc n/20 KOH (cf. p. 32). 
b) Definition of proteinase unit. 

In the quantitative investigation of the purification and separation 

of enzymes it is neces- 
sary to establish the 

Relation between glycerine error and glycerine 

concentration at the cleavage of edestin. relation between the 

O:ce=0.i. a:ce=05. □: ce=o. 4, digestion and the 

oizyme concentration. 
I have here limited 
myself to a purely 
empirical definition, 
based on an investiga- 
ticm of one of the malt 
extracts, viz. VIIG (cf. 
p. 35). As most of 
the enzyme solutions 

0 4 8 12 16 20 24 

Glycerine conc.l»« contamcd glycenne, I 

made a determination 

of the influence of this substance upon the edestin cleavt^e, the 
result of which will be seen from table 1 and Fig. 1. 

Ce ; The number of cc of enzyme solution per 2 cc of digestion 
liquid. 

x: The iocre^ of carboxyl groups, expressed in cc n/20 
KOH per 2cej|f digestion liquid, in the course of 4 hours at 40°. 
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TABLE 1. 

The hydrolysis of edestin with various quantities of malt extract VIIG, 
and at different glycerine concentrations. 


CE 

X 

F 

i 

Glycerine cone, in the 
digestion liquid 

0.1 

0.27 (extr.) 

1.00 

0 

»» 

0.26 

1.04 

2.2 

» 

0.22 

1.23 

11.0 

yy 

0.18 

1.50 

19.8 

0.2 

0.44 (extr.) 

1.00 

0 

1 

” 1 

0.40 

1.10 

4.4 

1 

yy 

0.34 

1 1.29 

13.2 

yy 

0.26 

1.69 

22.0 

! 

0.4 

0.76 ''extr.) 

1.00 

0 

yy j 

0.63 

1.20 

8.8 

yy 

0.49 

1.55 

17.6 

1 

” 1 

0.44 

1.73 

i 

22.0 


F: The facfjor by which the x found is to be multiplied in 
order to give the increase coresponding to the glycerine concentration 
0 . 


As VnG in itself contained 44 of glycerine (cf. later on), I 
have had to extrapolate to zero glycerine concentration. This may 
be done graphically with sufficient accuracy. The manner in which 
the F-values (computed by simple division of x (extr.) by the various 
X values) group themselves round the correction curve, Fig. 1, justi¬ 
fies the method. 

It will be seen that glycerine has an influence none the less on 
the velocity of the edestin cleavage. It is true that, in the present 
experiments, they have seldom been worked out with a higher con¬ 
centration than 6?^ in the digestion liquids, the correction thus not 
being considerable. Yet it is sufficiently great not to be set aside 
and all the x -values were therefore corrected by the help of Fig. 
1 and they were multiplied by the F-value correspondmg to the- 
glycerine concentration. 
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The enzyme unit was defined on the basis of another experiment 
with VIIG, and was chosen arbitrarily, so as to make the content 
of units in 2cc of digestion liquid equal to abt. 10 (with sudi 
quantities of dialysed malt extract as were generally employed). In 
the determination of the amount of enzyme the time of digestion was 
fixed at 4 hours (temp. 40') in the whole of this work. Table 2 
and figure 2 show the connection between x (see above) and the 
number of enzyme units per 2cc of digestion liquid. 

Ed-U. Proteinase units 
(edestin units). 

In Fig. 2, the Ed-U’s are 
plotted against the values, 
corrected to zero glycerine 
concentration by help of the 
curve in Fig. 1. 

According to the above 
definition malt extract VIIG 
therefore contains 5/0.2*3/2 
=37.5 Ed-U. According to 
this, the method for the 
determination of the Ed-U 
of an enzyme solution is to make a digestion experiment as previous¬ 
ly described, and with a suitable Ce, extending the time of experiment 

TABLE 2. 


Fig. 2. 

Relation between edestin cleavage and 
enzyme concentration. 



Hydrolysis of edestin with different quantities of malt extract VIIG 
diluted with V-f volume of water/ 


Ce 

1 

X 

X corr. to glyc. 
cone. 0. 

Ed'U pr. 2cc 
digestion liquid. 

glycerine cone. Vo 

0.2 

0.37 

0.39 

5 

2.9 

0.4 

0.65 

0.73 

10 

5.9 

0.6 

0.82 

0.99 

15 

8.8 

0.8 

0.93 

1.17 

20 

11.7 


* This experiment was made ca, 1 month before the one described in table 1, 
so that the increases found there are somewhat slighter, the proteinase having 
become partiy inactivated on standing (see later). 
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to 4 hours. From the x found corrected for glycerine error (fig. 1) 
the number of Ed-U present in Cy, cc of enzyme solution can be 
graphically read in Fig. 2. 


TABLE 3. 

Contents of Ed-U in malt extract I. 
Glycerine concentration o. 


ce 

1 X 

Ed-U read in fig. 2. 

Ed-U pr. cc malt extract 1. 

0.05 

0.29 

1 3.7 

74 

0.1 

0.56 

7.4 

74 

0.15 

0.77 

10.7 

72 

0.2 

0.98 

14.8 

74 


Table 3 contains an example of the application of the method, 
viz. an experiment with malt extract I made without glycerine 
(see p. 33). The correspondence between the enzyme concentrations 
(last column) found for the various Ci-values is satisfactory. 

I wish by the way, to emphasize that in all parallel investigations, 
I have, as far as possible, taken care that the glycerine concentra¬ 
tion in the digestion liquids was the same. I also wish to point out 
that the endeavour to keep this factor constant and the necessity 
of being able to measure off the enzyme solution accurately involve 
dilution of the enzyme solutions present, which may make the Cf- 
values, stated later on and always referring to the original enzyme 
samples before the dilution, appear slightly arbitrary (see p, 33-35). 

I have investigated the influence of still another factor, namely 
the phosphate concentration in the liquid under investigation. Since 
phosphates, as previously shown, and as will be further mentioned 
in the next section, have a highly inhibitive action on the digestive 
power of the peptidase, and since they are at the same time import¬ 
ant elution agents in the enzyme experiments, for which reason the 
digestion liquids often contain phosphate, the question is vital, even 
though I have, as far as possible avoided the use of phosphate in 
this work. As shown in table 4, this source of error may, however, 
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be entirely ignored, as the stated concentrations of phosphate have 
not been exceeded in the present experiments. 

TABLE 4. 

Cleavage of edestin with malt extract II 'see p. 33) with addition of different 
quantities of prim, potassium phosphate (PH 4.5). 


Ce 

Molarity of prim, potassium 
phosphate in the digestion liquid. 

X 

0.1 

1 

0 

0.59 


I'lSO 

0.62 

» 

175 

0.57 

»> 

1'50 

062 


2. Determination of Peptidase. 
a) Method of Determination. 

The following stock solution was prepared: 

0.2 mol of leucylglycine + 0.15 mol of ammonia+0.25 mol of 
ammonium chloride in 1000 cc. 

This solution had Pji 8.0, which according to Mill and Linder- 
strom-Lang”’ should correspond very closely to the optimum. The 
last section of this work will show that the opimum for peptidase 
solutions without phosphate and proteinase lies somewhat more in 
the alkaline direction, namely at 8.5-8.6 so that with this stock 
solution experimental solutions have not the optimal Pn. As the 
optimum, however, is not marked by any broader maximal zone, Ph 
8.0 may just as well be chosen as a basis for the peptidase deter¬ 
mination. 

For the rest the mode of procedure was the same as described 
under the proteinase determination; 2.5cc of stock solution+water+ 
enzyme solution, 5 cc in all, being mixed and serving to remove 2 cc 
of samples before and after digestion at 40\ 

Checking and titration were likewise as mentioned before. 
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b) Definition of peptidase unit. 

Here, eis at the definition of the proteinase unit the empirical 
base was malt extract VUG. The time for cleavage was 1 hour in 
all cases where nothing 
else is expressly men¬ 
tioned. The influence 
of the glycerine con¬ 
centration was inves¬ 
tigated, and the factor 
F was calculated as 
before. Tables 5 and 
6, Figs. 3 and 4 show 
the glycerine error, and 
the connection between 
the increases and the 
amounts of enzyme, o 4 s 12 le 20 24 

the malt extract VUG, Gycerine cone. K. 

TABLE 5. 

Qeavage of leucylglycine by various quantities of malt extract VIIG and at 
varying glycerine concentrations. 

Glycerine concentr. in the 
digestion liquid. 

0 

2.2 
11.0 
19.8 
0 

4.4 
13.2 
220 
0 

8.8 
17.6 
22.0 


O.l 

0.42 (extr.) 

n 

0.41 




0.34 

» 

0.29 

0.2 

0.88 (extr.i 


0.83 

>i 

0.67 

ff 

0.56 

0.4 

1.60 (extr.i 

II 

1.30 

II 

1.14 

II 

1.04 


1.00 

1.02 

1.24 

1.45 

1.00 

1.06 

1.31 

1.57 

1.00 

1.23 

1.40 

l.i>i 


Fig. 3. 

Relation between the glycerine error and glycerine 
concentration at the cleavage of leucylglycine. 

C ): Ce- 0.1 A : Ce=0J2 □: Ce=-0.4 
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in accoidance with the definition of the proteinase unit, being ailji- 
trarily supposed to contain 37.5 peptidase units per cc. 

Ce: The number of cc enzyme solution per 2cc of digestion 
liquid. 

x: The increase of carboxyl groiips, expressed in cc of n/20 
KOH per 2 cc of digestion liquid; digestion during 1 hour at 40\ 


TABLE 6. 

Cleavage of leucylglycine by different volumes of malt extract VIIG, diluted 
with Vi volume of water.* 


Ce 

X 

X corn to glycerine 
cone. 0. 

I LG-U pr.2 cc 
digestion liquid. 

Glycerine cone. 

0.2 

0.58 

0.61 

5 

2.9 

0.4 

1.13 

1.27 

10 

5.9 

0.6 

1.45 

1.72 • 

15 

8.8 

0.8 

1.63 

2.06 

20 

11.7 


* This experiment was made ca. 1 month before the one described in Table 5, 
so that the increases found there are somewhat smaller, corresponding to a 
partial inactivation of the peptidase through standing. 


LG-U: Peptidase units (leucyl¬ 
glycine units). 

F: The factor by which the x 
found must be multiplied in order 
to give the increase corresponding 
to the glycerine connection 0. 

In Fig. 4 the number of LG-U 
(abscissae) are plotted against the 
X values (ordinates) corrected to 
glycerine concentration 0 by means 
of the curve in Fig. 3. 

The way of determining the 
number of LG-U in an enzyme 
solution is exactly analogous with 
that of determining the proteinase 



Fig. 4. 

Relation between leucylglycine 
Cleavage and enzyme 
concentration' 
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units, only here the time of experiment is one hour. The influence 
of the glycerine concentration is about the same too and a correction 
is therefore necessary. In parallel experiments the glycerine concen¬ 
tration was kept constant if possible. 

A similar method was chosen when correcting for the influence 
of a much more important factor: the phosphate concentration in the 
digestion liquid. As shown by Mill and Linderstrom-Lang this is 
of very great importance, and I have therefore endeavoured, firstly, 
as f&r as possible to avoid the use of phosphate solutions in my 
experiments (the malt extracts being freed from phosphate by the 
dialysis), and secondly, to eliminate in a suitable way, the influence 
of the phosphates during the determination of peptidase in the 
eludates obtained in the few experiments where phosphates were 
used for the elution of the peptidase from its adsorption compound 
with Fe(OHja. Hence the following procedure was taken. Before 
the adsorption experiment I fixed the rate of hydrolysis (x) of leucylgly- 
cine by the malt extract employed for the experiment with additkm 
of the quantity of phosphate (of Pu 8) which the digestion liquid 
would contain at the peptidase determination in the eludate. A 
simple division by this x value of the value found without addition 
of phosphate and with the same Ci;, will then give the factor by which 
the X value of the eludate must be multiplied in order to obtain 
a corrected carboxyl increase, which eventually by help of Fig. 4 may 
be converted into peptidase units. This method was chosen because 
I did not succeed in finding any general quantitative connection 
between the phosphate concentration and the rate of reaction, the 
various malt extracts showing individual differences, which would be 
of no importance with small corrections, but which cannot be ignored 
in this case, as the correction amounts to 200-300?^. I have not 
subjected the question to any particular investigation, since as stated 
above, I have only in very few cases had solutions containing 
phosphate for determination. 
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3, Control Determinations of the Zero Value of the Cleavage. 

Remarks as to the accuracy of the experiments. 

On p. 24 it is mentioned that the determination of x may be made 
with an accuracy of 0.02 cc n/20 KOH. According to this, then only 
enzyme solutions that yield increases below 0.02 are to be regarded 
as enzyme-free. This is correct in the case of the peptidase deter¬ 
mination, control experiments with substrate buffer without enzyme 
as well as with enzyme-(-buffer of Ph 8 without substrate always 
yielding increases below this value. But in the proteinase determina¬ 
tion foctors appear as to which I am not quite clear, but which 
cause even enzyme solutions free from proteinase (see below) to give 
increase of 0.04 cc of n/20 KOH with acetic acid—sodium acetate 
solution of Ph 4.1 without edestin. I have not considered it necessary 
to enter this correction into all the values of the proteinase determina¬ 
tions, as its quantitative value may be disputed, but I have thought 
it justifiable to regard all enzyme solutions, yielding increase of 0.05 cc 
n/20 KOH and less, as devoid of proteinase. It must be emphasised 
that in the separation of enzymes in such undefined solutions as 
malt extracts, a certain doubt about the removal of the last trace of 
an enzyme must always make itself felt, and that, at the present 
stage of experimental technics the demand for completeness of 
separation should not be too great. 

I likewise wish to point out that sometimes, without being able 
to find the cause, deviations between double determinations, consider¬ 
ably larger than 0.02 cc n/20 KOH, 0.04 or the like may appear. 
The peptidase determination especially may exhibit quite a number 
of such deviations. Generally, however, considering the great Pa- 
dependence of the enzyme action good correspondence in the results 
is obtained in this case, too. 

4. The determination o/Ph. 

The Pfl-measurements were partly colorimetric, partly quinhy- 
dronic. Whereas the determination of the Pa-values of the malt 
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extracts and the adsorption mixtures was made at 18-20'’, the 
hydrogen-ion measurement of the digestion liquids was carried out 
at 40’ according to the colorimetric method, and in the following 
manner: The test tubes containing the standard solutions (the Pn- 
values of which were corrected to 40 ') as well as the experimental 
liquids were immersed in the thermostat, which was provided with 
a glass pane in front of them. Behind the test tubes was placed a 
plated of frosted glass, and behind this again a daylight lamp. 
Owing to the colour of the malt extracts a measurement according 
to Walpole’s principle was often necessary. The method made it 
possible to determine Pn with an accuracy of 0.05-0.1 (for the rest 
see p. 75). No correction for the glycerine content of the experi¬ 
mental liquids is required. The quinhydrone method was only applied 
to the malt extracts without glycerine; and the glycerine error on 
the three indicators employed in the colorimetric method; brom- 
thymolblue, phenolsulphonephthalein, and thymolblue, is below 0.1 in 
Pii in 22 glycerine solution. 

II. PREPARATIONS EMPLOYED 
A. The Malt Extracts. 

Table 7 contains the data of all the malt extracts prepared. The 
extraction itself is alike for all the malt extracts (see p. 22), but 
differences appear in the type of malt used as well as in the dura¬ 
tion of dialysis and the further treatment. Malt extracts I-IV were 
prepared from green malt of Danish barley from the Danish Spirit 
Factories in Slagelse and were placed in a refrigerating chamber 
( -10 ) in September 1928, the malt extracts 'V-VII, on the other 
hand, were from Danish brewery malt from the Carlsberg Breweries, 
and were put into refrigerating chamber in April 1929. Experiments 
have shown no difference between the two kinds of malt, but, on the 
other hand, the experiments were not planned with more thorough¬ 
going investigations on this problem in view. 

Malt extracts I and II, used for preliminary investigations, were 
not made stable with glycerine. From III, which was used in the 
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first glycerine-stabilisation experiments and for the adsorption experi¬ 
ments with aluminium hydroxide, and hence onward, the same 
volume of 88^ glycerine was added to the dialysed extract with 
the exception of certain samples used for continued experiments on 
the stability of the enzyme. These glycerine solutions, which were 
kept at 1°, are called IIIG, IVG, VG etc. in the following, whereas 
the terms I, II, III, IV, etc. refer to the dialysed malt extracts. IV 
and V were used in the caolin- and ferric hydroxide adsorption ex¬ 
periments, and finally, VII, for the preparation of peptidase solution 
without proteinase, and for the series of investigations made on the 
Pir-optimum of the peptidase. 

The enzyme concentrations stated in table 7, all refer to, the un¬ 
diluted dialysed malt extracts, although the determinations carried 
out in the case of III-VII have been made with the stabilised glyce¬ 
rine solutions. The x values directly foimd, and given in the table, 
were corrected for the glycerine error, converted into enzyme tmits 
by help of the before-mentioned curves, and converted into LG-U or 
Ed-U per cc of original, dialysed malt extract. As regards the sample¬ 
taking I would point out that in all enzyme determinations—also in 
the following—in solutions derived from a malt extract, such Ck- 
values were chosen as corresponded to 0.4 cc of the raw malt ex¬ 
tract before dialysis. By this I think I have in the best possible 
manner eliminated specific influence of the accompanying substances 
in the malt extract, (cf. the Cn-values employed in the determina¬ 
tions in table 7). I would also emphasise that with this method the 
glycerine concentration in determinations carried out with the same 
malt extract is always the same, and that the accuracy in measur¬ 
ing off the enzyme is facilitated, because the enzyme solution in 
question, diluted to a volume dorresponding to that of the raw malt 
extract or to a whole multiplum of that of the raw malt extract, can 
be accurately pipetted off—0.4 cc per 2 cc of digestion liquid or 1 cc 
per 5 cc, the quantity produced at the beginning of the digestion ex¬ 
periment (see p. -23). 

For the rest the following remarks apply to table 7: During 
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TABLE 7. 

Survey of the malt extracts prepared. 


Malt extracts* 



I 

11 

III 

IV i 

1 

V 

Via 

VIb 

VII 

Date of preparation. (Year 1929; 


'7i 

”/> 

Vi 



'/<■. 

'T' 

Standing before dialysis, days. 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

11 

1 

Duration of dialysis, days. 

3 

4^2 

3'h 

5 

5 

8 

5 

4 

(before dialysis! 

(after dialysis ' 

4:1 

4*1 

3.1 

4:1 

4:1 

4:1 

4: 1 

3:1 

Pjj before dialysis 

— 


— 


6.1 

— 

5.8 

6.0 

P|l after dialysis 

- 

— 

6.4 


4.5 

— 

4.2 

6.0 

Xlq after dialysis 

Ce-0.4. Vii/Vh 

1.16 

1.17 1 

i 

0.92 

1.06 

1.07 

0.00 

0.08 

1.13 

^ED dialysis 

C^-OA. Va/Vh 

0.56 

i 

063 

j 

0.57 

069 

073 

1 

0 49 

1 

0.55 

1 

064 

LG-U per cc after dialysis 

92 

94 

61 

92 

93 

0 

7 

77 

Ed U per cc after dialysis 

73 

84 

64 

106 

113 j 

70 

81 

74 


the dialysis a dark coloured precipitate was deposited in all cases; 
it was removed and found to contain a small amount of the pro¬ 
teinase but no trace of the peptidase. No investigations have been 
made as to whether there is any connection between the amount of 
this precipitate and the Pu-variation observed during the dialysis of 
malt extracts V and VIb. The tendency of this variation is such 
that it may be explained by the presence in the malt extracts of 
acid protein substances, which alone condition the reaction of the 
solution and are partly precipitated when the phosphates dialyse out. 
It must, however, be noted that owing to their content of sugar, the 
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malt extracts are good nourishing substrates for bacteria producing 
acids, so that the displacement may probably be explained by a 
slight infection. Although it was formerly found that an addition 
of toluene seemed to make the enzymes stable, the experiments I 
have made in this work (see p. 38) do not seem to confirm this in 
all cases; for practical reasons I have therefore avoided the toluene 
addition during the dialysis except in the case of malt extract 
VII, when an accident with malt extract Via and Vlb had seemed 
to show that this precaution may sometimes be necessary even 
at +r, with dialysis of long duration or long standing before 
dialysis. Characteristic in this respect is the difference between Pn 
after the dialysis in malt extracts Vlb and VII, when it is compared 
with the difference in content of peptidase. There is, however, hard¬ 
ly any direct connection between Pu and the stability of this enzyme 
(cf. malt extract V and the stability experiments given on p. 37-38). 
The problem requires a more minute investigation, as does also the 
variation in the content of peptidase as well as proteinase during the 
dialysis under different experimental conditions. In a later work I 
shall treat of various conditions, especially relating to the decomposi¬ 
tion of peptidase with a special reference to the commenced differentia¬ 
tion of this enzyme or enzyme system mentioned in the introduction. 
For the rest the enzyme concentration in the dialysed extracts was 
satisfactory. 


B. The adsorption agents. 

2 preparations of aluminium hydroxide Ct were employed; one 
Al, prepared V, 1928, contained 0.180 g A1,0, per 10 cc; the other, 
Alj, prepared “/» 1929, yielded 0.188 g A1,0,; ferric hydroxide, 0.349 
g FejO, per 10 cc, was prepared ”/< 1929, and finally caolin, which 
on incineration yielded a residue of 0.985 g per 10 cc, was prepared 
% 1927. 
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TABLE 8. 

Stability of peptidase and proteinase in water solution. Dialysed malt 
extract IV diluted with 3 volumes of water. Stored, first at + 1* without 
toluene then at 30* with addition of toluene. In the determinations, cg—0.4; 
glycerine cone. O. 


Days of standing 

Temp. C® 

LG-cleavage 
! ^ 

Ed-cleavage 

X 

0 

1 

1.11 

0.72 

8 

n 

0.26 

0.72 

Further 





30 

0.05 

0.52 

! 


TABLE 9. 


Stability of peptidase and proteinase in malt extract VG (p 33 
containing 44 Yo glycerine, stored at 1® with toluene. In the determinations, 
Cg-0.2; glycerine cone. 4.4 Si4. 


Days of 

LG-cleSvage 

Ed-cleavage 

standing 

X 

X 

corn for glyc. error , 

1 

' X 

1 

X 

corn for glyc. error 

0 

1.07 

1.16 

0.73 

0.80 

3 

1.05 

1.14 

— 

- 

12 

1.07 

1.16 

1 0.62 

0.68 

13 


1 

i 

0.63 

0.69 


TABLE 10. 

Stability of peptidase in dialysed malt extract III, 1 diluted with the 
same volume of water, 2 diluted with the s ime volume of glycerine 
(IIIG), 

Left to stand at 1®. In the determinations, 

Cg 0.267; Glycerine cone. 1 0, 2 5 9 5^ 


Days of 


Water solution 


Glycerine solution 


standing 


corn for glyc error 


17 


0.05 


081 
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TABLE 11. 

Stability of peptidase and proteinase in malt extract VII at 1*. 

A. Diluted with 2 volumes of water, left to stand without toluene. 

B. Diluted with 2 volumes of water, left to stand with toluene. 

C. Diluted with 1 volume of 88<^ glycerine (VIIG) left to stand with 
toluene. 

In the determinations for A and B, C£-0.4, glycerine cone. 0; for C, 
Cg-0.267 (correspanding to the same amount of original malt extract), 
glycerine cone. 5.9 



A 

B 

C 

Days 


X 



X 

>< 


X corr. 

X corr. 


Ph 

(LG) 

(Ed) 

Ph 

(LG) 

(Ed) 

Ph i 

(LG) 

(Ed) 

0 

6.0 

1.27 

0.72 

6.0 

I 

1.27 

0.72 

6.0 

I 

1 .2? 

0.72 

3 

— 

0.81 

— 

— 

0.64 

— 

— 

1J27 

— 

12 

— 

- 

“ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1.22 

0.73 

26 

3.9 

0.11 

0.55 

4.9 

0.05 

0.43 

5.9 

— 

0.59 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.19 

— 


Note: After standing 26 days, solution A, smelt strongly acid and 
fermented, and the microscope showed plainly that it contained rod*shaped 
bacteria. Solution B on the other hand smelt fresh. Both had precipitated 
abundant deposit. Solution C was clear. For the Ph measurement (quin- 
hydronic; this solution was diluted with 3 volumes of water. 


III. STABILISATION EXPERIMENTS. 

In working with enzyme solutions their slight stability is a great 
drawback. The proteinase is, sufficiently stable in raw malt extracts, 
whereas the peptidase is rather quickly broken up. As previously 
mentioned the experiments also seem to indicate that an addition of 
toluene to the extract had a favourable effect on the stability of the 
peptidase. This I have found in certain cases, in others not. In all 
cases the dialysed water malt extracts are much more unstable than 
the undialysed ones, emd'the peptidase is rapidly destroyed with toluene 
as well as without it. The stability of the proteinase is also some¬ 
what reduced owing to the precipitation, when the solutions are left 
to stand, of a viscous sediment, difficult to suspend in the solution 
and containing part of the proteinase. Even if the destruction of the 
peptidase is partly due to an acidity which increases on standing 
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owing to bacterial infection, and which makes itself strongly felt in 
these liquids poor in buffer, yet this is not the only factor that is im- 
portEuit for the stability (table 11), and a simple addition of toluene 
is not sufficient to prevent inactivation of the peptidase. I therefore 
made a change and made dialysed malt extracts stable with glycerine, 
adding to them the same volume of this (IIIG, IVG etc.). As shown 
in the following tables, which need no further explanation, the stabili¬ 
ty, especially of the peptidase, is greatly increased by this. 

IV. SEPARATION OF PEPTIDASE AND PROTEINASE. 

A. Introduction. 

The experiments dealt with in this main section must be regarded 
as examples taken at random from my experimental data. I have, 
especially with aluminium hydroxide, conducted a number of adsorp¬ 
tion experiments, which did not yield particularly reproducible results, 
but which all showed the incomplete separation of proteinase and 
peptidase by means of this adsorption agent. I have considered it 
necessary to exemplify more copiously only in case of the favourable 
ferric hydroxide method. I emphasise that the experiments were 
planned solely for the purpose of finding a practical method of separa¬ 
tion, not with a theoretical study of the adsorption curves in view. 
They must be regarded in this light. 

The following examples may serve as an explanation of the 
general technic of the experiments: 


Exp. 1. Adsorption experiment with aluminium hydroxide. 

5cc of malt extract IIIG, containing 153 LG-U and 160 Ed-U see table 7\ 
were mixed with 1.0 cc of acetic acid- sodium acetate buffer ot Pjj 4.7, 3.5 cc of 
water and 0.5 cc of AI OH'j. Total volume 10 cc, Rlyceiine cone, in the mixture 
22 5^. It was centrifuged, and the residual solution ^theoretically 10 cc generally a 
little less) was examined for peptidase and proltinase, being diluted with ^ .» volume 
of water before the determinations. Per 5cc of digs-slion liquid was added 2cc of 
diluted residual solution corresponding to Cg 0.8 or to c^ 0.533 of undiluted residual 
solution, which is again equivalent to 0.4 cc of undialysed malt extract III ^0.533 
Vb/4Va -0.4). The glycerine concentration in the digestion liquids was 5.9 and 
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the x-values found, Xlq=^ 0.47 and 0.28, were corrected by multiplication with 
the factors 1.12, 1.13 respectively, read from the curves fig. 1 and 3: XgQ corr.=-0.53, 
corresponding to 4.2 LG*U in 0.533 cc of residual solution or 79 LG-U in 10 cc, yield 
79. 100/153 ^52?^: Xg^j corr. -0.32, corresponding to 3.9 Ed-U in 0.533 cc of residual 
solution or 73 per 10 cc, yield 73. 100/160=^46 ?4. 


Exp. 2. Elation experiment with ferric hydroxide adsorbate. 

Elation agent primary phosphate. 

2.5 cc of VG, containing 116 LG-U and 141 Ed*U (cf. table 7) were mixed with 
3 cc of water, 2 cc of n 100 ammonia (making P„ 8.41 and 2.5 cc of ferric hydroxide. 
Total volume 10 cc. The glycerine concentration in the mixture was 11 It was 
centrifuged. The residual solution contained only traces of enzymes. The deposit 
was stirred up with the following mixture: 7.5cc of m 15 primary potassium 
phosphate + 1.25cc of glycerine + 1.25cc of water- -10cc (glycerine concentration 
ll^o). It was again centrifuged and the eludate (lOcc) was investigated for prote¬ 
inase and peptidase; after addition of 1 n ammonia to Pj| 8, as far as the latter 
determination was concerned, cg was 0.8; the glycerine concentration in the digestion 
liquid 4.4 ; the phosphate concentration m'50, I found: Xgjj-=0.09, corrected for 

glycerine error 0.10 (phosphate correction 0 see p. 28' corresponding to 1.2 Ed-U in 
0.8cc or 15 Ed-U in all; yield 11 ^o. XgQ-0.15 which served for the calculation of 
the yield in the following manner: (see p. 39). First I measured the cleavage of 
leucylglycine by the malt extract with and without phosphate: 

a. Without phosphate, Cg=0.2; Xj q---1.05. 

b. m/50 with respect to phosphate buffer of Ph 8, Ce = 0 .2 ; Xlg~ 0.40, according 
to which the yield of the peptidase was computed as follows: 

0.15.1.05.1000.4.1.05 ~38j>^, the Cg— 0.8 of the eludate corresponding to Cg-0.2 
for malt extract VG. 

All the x-values stated in the following tables are those directly found, without 
correction for glycerine- or phosphate-errors. 


R Adsorption Experiments with Aluminium Hydroxide. 

The results of the experiments stated in table 12 are as follows: 
throughout the Pn-interval examined, the proteinase is more freely 
adsorbed than the peptidase. The displacement obtained in the pro¬ 
portion between the enzymes is greatest at neutral or slightly alka¬ 
line reaction—in contrast to the conditions in yeast—but is not suf¬ 
ficient to encourage further experiments. The preparation and age 
of the aluminium hydroxide does not seem to play any considerable 
part , as the little experiment with malt extract IVG may serve to 
exemplify. This experiment also represents the best separation I 
have obtained with aluminium hydroxide. 
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TABLE 12. 

Adsorption of proteinase and peptidase by AI (OH){, Ct (A1.») at varying Ph- 
In each experiment 5cc of malt extract III G in 10 cc of adsorption mixture 
corresponding to a total of 153 LG-U and 160 Ed-U. Glycerine concentration in the 
adsorption mixture 22 Vo. At the determination of enzyme Cg=^0.533. Glycerine 
concentration 5.9. 



Composition of the adsorption 


Enzyme content in residual 

Pw* 

mixture per 10 cc 

cs 

h 

solution. Volume 10 cc 


cc n/100 
ammonia 

cc acetate- 
buffer 1:1 

1 n. 

cc Al- 
(OH g Ct 
Ah 

(0 

Si 

S 

C/3 

X 

Enzyme 
units total 

Yield 

Vo 

4.7 

° 1 

1.0 

0.5 i 

1 ' 
1 

c 

0.47 

79 

52 

6.4 

0 

0 

tt 1 

1 ^ 

0.65 i 

107 

70 





1 




7 

2.0 

0 



0.80 

1 

135 

88 

8 

3.1 

1 

0 

1 

it 

1 S 

1 ^ 

0.77 ] 

126 

83 

4.7 

0 

1 

1.0 

it 


0.28 

73 

46 

6.4 

0 

0 

it 

.s 

0.36 

98 

61 


2.0 



1 ® 

<u 




7 

0 

it 

•a 

U 

0.39 

105 

66 

8 

3.1 

0 

tt 


j 0.34 

90 

56 





0 ) 



1 ~ 

7 

2.0 

i 0 

0.5 

c 

*u 

0.80 

135 

1 88 








1 

>» 

t » 

)> 

1.0 

5 

0.42 

69 

' 45 


1 



o 




>» 


u 

1.25 

§ 

0.23 

39 

' 26 







_ 

_ 

>» 

»> 

1 ” 

0.5 

c 

0.39 

^ , 105 

66 

»» 



1.0 

at 

<U 

0.17 ' 

43 

27 











J1 

1.25 


0.07 

17 

11 


TABLE 13. 

Adsorption of proteinase and peptidase by 2 different kinds of Al- 
\OH { All and Al* at Pjj ca. 8. 

In each experiment 2.5cc of malt extract IVG and 1.25cc ot Al (OH > 
in 10 cc of adsorption mixture, coiresponding to a total of 115 LG-U and 
133 Ed-U. Glycerine concentiation in the adsorption mixture 11At 
the enzyme determination Cg 0.8. Glycerine concentration 4.4 V. 


Ph 

Comp, of ad- 
soi ption mix¬ 
ture per 10 cc 
CC nlOO 
ammonia 

Kind of 
Al OH , 

1 

j Substiate 

1 ' 

1 ' 

1 Enzyme content in resid. sol. 

1 Vol. 10 CC 

^ j Enzyme Yield 

j units total Vo 

8 

2.00 

All 

Leucylgl. ' 

' 0.10 

1 1 

1 » 

it 


it 

Edestin 

0.02 

1 0 

0 

it 

it 

AI> 

1 Leucylgl. 

0.18 

1 0.19 

17 


it 

V 

1 Edestin 

0.03 

1 0 

0 






in Residual Solution ^ «“ Residual Solution 
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A dear idea of the adsorption conditions is easily gained from 
fig. 5. 

Fig. 5. 

A. Enzyme yield in residual solution from adsorption with 0.5cc Al(OH)a 
per 10 cc adsorption mixture at various Ph 

B. Enzyme yield in residual solution from adsorption with various 
quantities of Al(OH):t at Pjj 7. 

(See Table 12, first part). (See Table 12, last part). 



Adsorption Mixt. 

Fig. 6. 

A. Enzyme yield in residual solution from adsorption with 0.5 cc caolin 
per 10 cc adsorption mixture at various Ph- 

B. Enzyme yield in residual solution from adsorption with various 
quantities of caolin at Ph8. 

(See Table 14, upper part). iSee Table 14, lower part). 



cc. Caolin in 10 cc. 
Adsorption Mtxc. 
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C. Adsorption Experiments with Caolin. 

The experiments in table 14, graphically illustrated in fig. 6, 
show the experiments made with caolin. As with aluminium hy¬ 
droxide the separation is best at slightly alkaline reaction where the 
adsorption of the proteinase is the higher in proportion to that of the 
peptidase. But at this Ph the increase of the caolin amount does 
not cause any increase in adsorption, so that caoline is hardly sui¬ 
table for quantitative separation of these enzymes. I expressly em¬ 
phasise that repeated adsorption offers no advantage. 


TABLE U. 

Adsorption of proteinase and peptidase by caolin at varying Pjj. In 
each experiment 2.5 cc of malt extract IVG in 10 cc adsorption mixture, 
corresponding to a total of 115 LG*U and 133 Ed-U. Glycerine concentra¬ 
tion in the adsorption mixture 11 Yo. At the enzyme determination 
Cg 0.8. Glycerine concentration 4.4 Yo. 



Composition of adsorption 

B 

1 Enzyme content in resid. sol. 


mixt. per 10 cc 

a 

u 


Vol. 10 cc 



1 

1 

— - 

tij 





cc n 100 

1 CC n 100 

cc 

-D 

3 


1 Enzyme 

1 Yield 

1 

ammonia 

1 acetic acid 

1 

caolin 

C/3 


j units total 

1 

5 

0 

0.75 

0.5 

'•is 

0.41 

1 43 

37 

8 

2.0 

1 

0 

yf 

3 y 

4) 

1 h4’3) 

0.93 

100 

87 

5 

0 

0.75 

ft 

c 

0.40 

70 

f 

53 





to 




8 1 

2.0 

0 

yy 

•o 

0.28 

[ 

48 

36 


1 

— 

— 

1 

<u 

1 

~~~ 



2.0 I 

0 

0.5 

c 

0.93 1 

100 

87 





R 

1 

1 


1 

» 

V 

tf 

1.25 

’3) 

0.93 

100 

87 


>» 

ff 

3.0 

0 

3 

0.78 

83 

72 

t j 

__ 




— 

i 1 

— 

» 

»» 


0.5 


0.28 

48 

1 36 

f 


» 

1J25 

I ^ ! 

03 1 

0.31 

53 

i 40 











tj 

3*0 

1 w ‘ 

0.29 

49 ’ 

’ 37 
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D. Adsorption Experiments with Caolin and 
Aluminium Hydroxide. 

By combined adsorption with caolin and aluminium hydroxide at 
Ph ca. 8, a fairly good separation as shown in table 15 was obtained. 
The method was, however, dropped for the ferric hydroxide method. 

TABLE 15. 

Adsorption of proteinase and peptidase with caolin and A1 (OH){, Al.», 
successively, at ca. 8. 

1. 2.5 cc IVG, 115 LG-U and 133 Ed-U in all,+1.48 cc n'lCX) ammonia 
+1.25 cc caolin—»10cc, centrifuged. To the residual solution added 
0.52 cc n/100 ammonia and 0.6 cc AI(OH)j, when it was again centrifuged. 

10 cc residual solution. At the determination Cg—0.8, glycerine concentra¬ 
tion ca. 4A]/o. 

2. Like 1, only with 0.9cc A1 (OH){. 


No. of exp. 

Substrate 

1 ^ 

1 

Enzyme units m 
resid. sol. total 

of original 

1 

1 

1 Leucylglycine 

1 Edestin 

0.65 

0.11 

69 

18 

60 

14 

2 

Leucylglycine 

Edestin | 

) 

0.31 

0.04 

34 

0 

30 

0 


E. Adsorption Experiments with Ferric Hydroxide. 

As shown in tables 16 and 17, and in fig. 7, the adsorption of 
peptidase and proteinase with FeCOH), generally proceeds in the same 
way as the aluminium hydroxide and caolin adsorption. The enzyme 
separation is least favourable in acid solution, best at Pn 8.4 under 
application of 1.5 cc of Fe(OH)s in 10 cc of adsorption mixture. Here 
the proteinase content of the residual solution drops to zero, while 
the peptidase content is still 40?'» of the original content before the 
adsorption. With larger amounts of ferric hydroxide both peptidase 
and proteinase are entirely adsorbed. At Ph 7, 1.5 cc of Fe(OH)s is 
sufficient for the complete adsorption of both enzymes. 

This adsorption method is the most favourable one investigated 
and I have therefore adopted it for the preparation of proteinase-free 
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peptidase solutions, with the modification of incteasing the glycerine 
concentration in the adsorption mixture. This partly caused an in¬ 
creased yield of peptidase, and partly tended to make it more stable 
after the adsorption, (cf. p. 50). The experiment in table 18 shows 
the influence of the glycerine on the adsorption. It was made with 
malt extract VG 10 days after those described in tables 16 and 17, 
to which fact the somewhat smaller yield may be ascribed. 

Table 19 contains yet another example of a ferric hydroxide ad¬ 
sorption with malt extract VIIG, where the yield of peptidase is par¬ 
ticularly good. Here conditions are somewhat different, 2.0 cc and 
not 1.5 cc Fe(OH )3 per 10 cc adsorption mixture being necessary for 


TABLE 16. 

Adsorption of proteinase and peptidase with Fe OH'-, at varying Ph- 
In each experiment 2.5 cc of malt extract IVG for 10 cc adsorption 
mixture, corresponding to a total of 115 LG-U and 133 Ed-U. The 
glycerine concentration in the adsorption mixture 11 '/>. Cg-O-S at the 
enzyme determination. Glycerine concentration 4.4 


p,. 

1 Composition of adsorption 

mixture per 10 cc 

i s 

1 S 

Enzyme yield in residual sol. 
10 cc 


cc n 100 
ammonia 

cc n 100 
acetic acid 

n 

GO 

(A 

XI 

3 

in 

X 

Enzyme 
units total 

of origins 

4.7 

' 0 

1 0.75 j 

0.5 

^ (L) 

u-H 

0.38 

! 40 

35 

8.1 

2.0 

0 

1 

0.5 

1 

3 U 

{J 

•-J’Se 

0.83 

1 89 

1 1 

77 

4.7 

0 

1 0.75 

0.5 

.£ 

023 

1 

38 

i 29 

1 

8.4 

2.0 

1 0 

0,5 j 

1 

S 

w 

0.23 

1 38 

29 


In each experiment 2.5cc of malt extract VG in 10 cc of adsorption 
mixture, corresponding to a total of 116 LG-U and 141 Ed-U. Glycerine 


in the adsorption mixture 11 j/. Cg-^O.S at the enzyme determination. 
Glycerine concentration 4.4 ^/o. 


7.0 

0.9 

0 

1.5 

i . c 0.06 

8.4 

2.0 

0 

1.5 

_ 

2 ^, 0.16 

1 

7.0 

0.9 

0 

1.5 

~ ! 0.04 

S 1 

8.4 

2.0 

0 

1.5 

S 1 o-oi 
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complete adsorption of the proteinase at Ph 8.4. Altogether it cannot 
be expected that the different malt extracts should yield absolutely 
the same quantitative results under the same conditions. Individual 
differences (age etc.) which must be taken into account assert them¬ 
selves, so that in any given case test must be made for the removal 
of the proteinase. This does not, however, detract from the general 
applicability of the method. 


TABLE 17. 

Adsorption of proteinase and peptidase with varying amounts of Fe* 
(OH)j at Pjj-8.4. 

In each experiment 2.5 cc of malt extract IVG or VG in 10 cc of adsor¬ 
ption mixture, corresponding to a total of 115 LG-U and 133 Ed-U, or 116 
LG-U and 141 Ed-U respectively. Glycerine concentration in the adsorption 
mixture 11 At the enzyme determination Cg-O.S. Glycerine concentration 
AA^c. 



•M 
-M U 

Composition of adsorption 
mixture per 10 cc 

a 

u 

Enzyme yield in residual 
sol. 10 cc 


^ 2 

cc n/100 
ammonia 

cc Fe fOH)j 

•«>> 

tn 

.Q 

ifi 

x 

Enzyme 

units 

total 

Yo 

of 

original 

8,4 

IVG 

2.0 

0.5 


0.83 

88 

77 

>» 

VG 


1.5 

s 

0.45 

46 

40 

» 

ft 

ft 

ft 

& 

0.43 

44 

38 

V 

ft 

ft 

ft 

o 

0.44 

45 

39 

tt 

ft 

ft 

tf 

V 

0.45 

46 

40 

r 

ft 

ft 

2.5 


0.04 

5 

4 

8.4 1 

IVG 

2.0 

0.5 


0.23 

38 

29 

» 1 

1 

VG 

ft 

1.5 


0.04 

0 

0 

- 

ft 

1 ft ' 

j 

1 

a 

i 

0.02 

0 

0 

1 

ft 1 

ft 

ft 

1 

4) 

•a 

Ui 

0.04 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

tf 

i 

1 


0.01 

0 - 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

2.5 


0.02 

0 

0 
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Fig. 7. 

A. Enzyme yield in residual solution from adsorption with 0.5 and 1.5 cc 
Fe(OH)H per 10 cc adsorption mixture at various Ph- 

B. Enzyme yield in residual solution from adsorption with various 
quantities of Fe(OHj.{ at Pjj 8.4. 

-0.5CC Fe^OHji - 1.5cc FefOH)« 

(See Table 16,. See Table 17). 



4567801 23 


cc. Fe(OH )3 In 10 cc. 
Adsorption B4ixr. 


TABLE 18. 

The influence of glycerine on the ferric hydroxide adsorption. 

1 . 2.5ccofmalt extract VG, total 116 LG-U and 141 Ed*U-}-2cc n/100 

ammonia + 1.5cc Fe,OH^->10cc. Ph Glycerine concentration 

11At the determination Cg- 0.8; Glycerine concentration 4.4 94. 

2. Like 1, only per lOcc added 3.75 cc of 88 >4 glycerine. Glycerine concen¬ 
tration 17.6 94. 


Experiment 

No. 


1 


2 


Substrate 

i 


Enzyme yield in residual 
solution. 10 cc 

1 " 1 
j 1 

Enzyme units 
i total 

1 Yo of original 

Leucylglycine 

0.33 

35 

30 

Edestin 

0.04 

1 

0 

0 

Leucylglycine 

1 0.36 

50 

43 

Edestin 

1 0.04 

0 

0 


] 
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TABLE 19. 

Adsorption experiment with malt extract VUG, ferric hydroxide. 

1. 5cc of malt extract VIIG, total 192 LG-U and 185 Ed-U +5cc glycerine 

-t-2.25cc Fe (OH)i-f2.7cc n/100 ammonia—>15cc, ca. 8.4; glycerine 

concentration in adsorption mixture 39 5^4. At the determination Cg— 
08. Glycerine concentration 17.6 5(4. 

2. Like 1, only with 4.3cc of glycerine and 3.0cc Fe(OH){. Glycerine 
concentration in adsorption mixture 39 '/o. At the determination Cg~ 
0.8. Glycerine concentration 15.6 </o. 





Enzyme yield in residual 

Experiment 

Substrate 


solution. 15 cc 

No. 

X 

1 Enzyme units 

1 total 

j '/o of original 

1 

Leucylglycine 

0.78 

1 

163 

85 

i 

Edestin 

0.15 

51 

1 

28 


Leucylglycine 

0.49 

98 

51 

2 

Edestin 

0.03 

1 

0 

0 


F. Elution of Peptidase and Proteinase from the 
Ferric Hydroxide Adsorbates. 

The reason why I have made elution experiments in so very 
few cases is that zin elution agent like ammonia in most cases gives 
but poor results while phosphates, which are excellent elution agents, 
owing to their inhibition of the peptidase, must as far as possible be 
avoided. In the series of main experiments with ferric hydroxide, 
I have, however, thought it necessary to show that the existing di¬ 
splacement of the proportion between peptidase and proteinase is not 
mainly due to a partial destruction of the enzymes, but that these 
can really, at least with a tolerable yield be dissolved from the con¬ 
nection with the adsorption agent. 

Tables 20 and 21, which require no further explanation (for the 
method of computation see p. 30 and the example p. 40), provide 
the adequate proof. It is interesting that even primary phosphate 
eludes tolerably well and that secondary phosphate is a poorer elud- 
ant than phosphate of Pu 6.8, which latter fact is in accordance with 
the adsorption experiments in table 16 and fig. 7 A. This is well 
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TABLE 20 

Elution of ferric hydroxide adsorbates with phosphates at varying Ph 
T hree adsorption mixtures of following composition were prepared; 2.5cc 
of malt extract VG, total 116 LG*U and 141 Ed UH 2cc n/100 ammonia 
+2.5 cc Fe (OHii—>10cc; P„ 8-4. Glycerine concentration 11 They 
were centrifuged. The residual solutions contained only traces of enzymes 
(cf. table 17 . The precipitates were eluded with following 3 solutions; 

1. 7.5 cc m/15 primary potassium phosphate +1.25 cc 88 Yo glycerine 

2. 7.5 cc m/15 phosphate buffer of Ph 6.8 i 1.25 cc 88 Yo glycerine 

3. 7,5cc ml5 secondary sodium phosphate f 1.25cc 88^ glycerine 

Glycerine concentration ^AYo. 


i 



Enzyme yield in eludates 

Experiment 

Substrate 


Volume 10 cc 

No. 

1 * 

Enzyme units 
total 

Yo of original 


Leucylglycine 

0.15 

_ 

38 

1 

Edestin 

0.09 

15 

11 


Leucylglycine 

020 

1 

50 

2 

Edestin 

0.25 

45 

32 

j 

Leucylglycine 1 

1 

1 023 


58 

3 

Edestin 1 

1 

010 i 

1 

16 

I 

1 

1 11 


TABLE 21. 

Elution of ferric hydroxide adsorbates with ammonia. 2.5 cc of malt 
extract VG, total 116 LG-U and 141 Ed U, was mixed with n 100 ammonia, 
1.5 cc Fe (OH^t and water, to 10 cc. Ph 12. Glycerine concentration 11 Yo. 
It was centrifuged. The residual solution contained only traces of enzymes 
(cf. table 16) The precipitate was eluded with the following solution: 

4cc n 100 ammonia fl.25cc glycerine—► 10 cc. Glycerine concentration 
115^. At the determinations, cg—0.8. Glycerine concentration 4.4 The 
experiment was repeated, 1 and 2. 





Enzyme yield in the eludates. 

Experiment 

Substrate j 


’ Volume 10 cc 

No. 

X 

Enzyme units 
_total 

Y> of original 

I 

Leucylglycine 

021 

23 

20 

X 

Edestin 

0-05 

0 

0 


Leucylglycine 

020 

21 

18 

2 

Edestin 

0.05 

0 

0 
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shown, too, in the ammonia elution experiment (table 21), where at 
the adsorption at Pn 7. I have both peptidase and proteinase cwn- 
pletely adsorbed: Elution at higher Pn draws out the peptidase 
without perceptibly influencing the proteinase, which is firmly at¬ 
tached to the adsorption agent, also in basic solution. 


6. Methods of Separation of Proteolytic Enzymes. 

The preceding experiments have shown the proportion of pepti¬ 
dase and proteinase in malt extracts may conveniently be changed. 
On the basis of the experience gained, the following preparation 
methods can be recommended; 

Proteinase solutions free from peptidase are prepared by letting 
the dialysed water malt extract stand, at 1’ for a long time; at 
higher temperature with toluene for a short time. (cf. the example 
of malt extract IV, p. 37). 


TABLE 22. 

The stability of glycerine containing residual solution after the removal 


of proteinase by Fe (OH)u Pjj ca. 

7. Left to stand at 1® 

with toluene. 

obtained from malt extract 

1 

Days of standing | 

LG-cleavage x 

VG 

» 1 

0,36 

jf 

4 1 

0.36 

ff 

1 

0.35 

VUG 

r 

0 

0.48 

» 

10 1 

0.51 


Peptidase solutions free from proteinase are prepared by adsorp¬ 
tion with ferric hydroxide in 44?^ glycerine at Pn ca. 8. The pro- 
teinase-free residual solution is neutralised, toluene is added, and the 
solution is stored at 1°. As shown in table 22, the stability of the 
solution thus obtained was pretty good. 
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SUMMARY. 

This paper deals with the behaviour of malt-proteases, and stat¬ 
ing the methods used for their determination and separation. 

1) At least two proteases, one peptidase and one proteinase are 
present in malt. The activity of the peptidase was measured by 
its cleavage of leucylglycine at Pn 8 fp. 28), that of the proteinase 
by its cleavage of edestin at Pit 4.1 (p. 23). In the case of both 
enzymes the increase of carboxyl groups during a fixed time of diges¬ 
tion at 40" was determined by titration in alcohol. 

2) The peptidase is tmstable in water solution, but it may be 
stabilised by an addition of glycerine (p. 38). 

3) The best way of separating the peptidase from the proteinase 
is by adsorption with ferric hydroxide at Pn 8, glycerine being added. 
Up to 50?tf of the peptidase will remain in the proteinase-free residual 
solution by this method. Peptidase-free proteinase is most easily ob¬ 
tained by leaving malt water extracts to stand, thus decomposing 
the peptidase (pp. 44 and 48). 

After a completed proof-reading of the Danish edition of this paper, 
a paper on malt proteases by H. Luers and L. Malsch'*’ has appeared 
in Wochenschrift fur Brauerei. Broadly speaking my adsorption ex¬ 
periments with Al(OH)j confirm those conducted by these authors. 
But their method of separation of these two proteolytic enzymes 
seems not to be better than my method owing to the reason that 
they used the extract without diai 3 rsis for the adsorption experiments 
and consequently, phosphates, etc., contained in the extract might 
have exercised an influence eludingly against the adsorption of both 
the enzymes, thus, making the complete separation in a good yield 
rather difficult. 
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(B) 

ON THE PEPTIDASES OF GREEN MALT. 


THEORETICAL PART 

In a previous publication the author'*’ has described some in¬ 
vestigations of the cleavage of GG (glycylglycine), AG (alanylglycine) 
and LG (leucylglycine) by means of malt peptidases. In these in¬ 
vestigations, I found such large variations in the relation between the 
velocities with which these substances were split up by different 
enzyme-preparations, that I concluded provisionally that in extracts of 
green malt (just as in intestinal extracts) there are two peptidases, of 

which the one—peptidase 
I -having its Pn-optimum 
at 7.8, principally splits 
up AG, while the other 
—peptidase 11—having its 
Pn-optimum at 8.6,'princi- 
pally splits up LG (cf. 
Tables IV and V and 
Figures I and II in the 
present work). I found 
peptidase II in a com¬ 
paratively pure state in 
certain dialysed aqueous 



Fig. I. 

Cleavage of LG and AG with proteinase- 
free malt extract 7 D (see pp. 62-64) at vary¬ 
ing Pj|. The LG-cleavage is principally due 
to peptidase II, optimum at Ph 8 .6, and the 
AG-cleavage principally to peptidase I, op¬ 
timum at Ph 7.8. Substrate cone, (c^q, 
Clg) 0.1 mol. 2 hours* cleavage at 40®. Cg- 
0 .2. cg = number of cc. enzyme solution 
per 2cc of digest. (See further Table IV, 
p. 67 and p.*62). X=increasein number of 
carboxyl groups, expressed in cc KOH per 
2 cc. digestion liquid. 


malt extracts, particularly 
those which had been 
freed from the proteinase 
of malt by adsorption 
with ferric hydroxide'*’ 
while I found both en¬ 
zymes, thoug^i principally 
peptidase I, in a glycerine 
extract of malt. Euler, 
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Myrback and Myrback^’ published almost simultaneously with the 
above-mentioned paper'*’ experimental results which are in agreement 
with mine. 

The present work constitutes a continuation of the previous in¬ 
vestigations, and has as its essential aim the elucidation and deter¬ 
mination of the affinity 
of the peptidase-complex 
of green malt for the 
peptides AG and LG. It 
was hoped thereby to 
obtain, if possible, support 
for the hypothesis pre¬ 
viously advanced. It 
was found by Gkass- 
MANN and Klenk"’ that 
the affinity of 'the pepti¬ 
dase-complexes of the 
kidneys and of yeast is 
much less for GG than 
for LG. In fact, while 
the velocity of LG-cleav- 
age (vu,) is for these 
enzymes practically in¬ 
dependent of the sub¬ 
strate concentration, the velocity of GG-cleavage (Vtio) increases 
rapidly with the GG concentration, which according to well known 
theories (Michaelis, Kuhn) can be interpreted in the above-mentioned 
maimer. They find for different enzyme-samples variations in 
the ratio Q(KMr.=v,Ki/vui similar to the variations found by Linder- 
strOm-Lang and the author. This they consider to be most simply 
explained by assuming that their enzyme-samples contain only one 
enzyme, a dipeptidase, but that there are also present varying 
amounts of certain hypothetical inhibitors which combine with this 
enzyme to give inactive compounds, from which leucylglycine can 



or 8 «) in 

I'H 


Fig. II. 

Cleavage of LG and AG with fresh gly¬ 
cerine malt extract 8 see pp. 62-6-L. The 
LG-cleavage is due partly to peptidase I and 
partly to peptidase II; the AG-cleavage pr¬ 
incipally to peptidase I. Cg -0.1, time of 
cleavage 1 hr. Otherwise the same as Fig. 
I. iCf. also Table V, p. 68 and p. 62'. 
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under all circumstances completely liberate the enzyme, while 
glycylglycine on account of its small enzyme-affinity can only bring 
about an incomplete liberation, which will be less complete the greater 
the amount of inhibitor in the enzyme-sample. However, the actual 
affinity relations in the case of the malt-enzymes differ substantially 
from this scheme. Thus Euler, MyrbAck and MyrbAck find that 
GG inhibits to a great extent the cleavage of LG by malt-extract of 
low GG cleaving activity, which goes to show that in this case the 
affinity of the dipeptidase for GG is at all events not less than for 
LG. Nothing is as yet known as regards the AG-afiinity. 

In a footnote to their 
paper Grassmann and 
Klenk call attention to 
the fact that for the 
enzymes studied by them, 
the affinity for AG is also 
smaller than that for LG, 
and on the grounds of 
their hypothesis propose 
this fact as a basis for 
explaining the variations 
in the quotient Q «!!/!= 
Va<!/vi/> found by the 

T"tic of cleavage, hrs 

Fig. III. author. However, the in- 

Cleavage of LG and AG with aqueous vestigations which are 

extract 20 (pp. 62-64,, Qi= -^-3.0 described in the following 

for cag Varying substrate pages give a picture Of 

concentration, P„--7.9.. Enzyme cone, corre- fggts which is entire- 

sponding to 0.03i g green’ malt p^r 2cc . 

digest. Cleavage at 40 \ For further details ly different, and in SOHie 

of symbols see Fig. 1, Tables VII and X, cases the reverse of that 

{pp. 69 and 70) and p. 62. , , 

proposed and by Grass- 

MANN and Klenk. 

In Figs'. Ill and IV are shown graphically the results of two 
typical affinity determinations, the first (Fig. Ill) carried out with a 
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malt-extract having a Q, 
value of 3.0> and the 
second (Fig. IV) with a 
malt-extract having a Qj 
value 40 times as small, 
i. e. 0,078. Q, isdehned 
as the ratio XacJ’Xx/h, where 
Xau and Xixi are the num¬ 
ber of carboxyl groups 
(expressed in cc of n/20 
KOH per 2 cc digest) 
formed in the same time 
by the splitting up of two 
peptides AG and LG re¬ 
spectively under the same 
experimental conditions. 
If these figures are to be 
explained on the basis of 
Michaelis and Kuhn’s 
ideas and Grassmann 



Cleavage of LG and AG with glycerine 
extract 21 pp. 62 - 64', Qr 0.078 for 
cag' Varying substrate con¬ 

centration, Pfj' 7.9. Enzyme concentration 
corresponding to 0.068 g green malt per 2cc 
digest. Cleavage at 40°. For further details 
of symbols see Figs. I and III, Tables VIII 
and XI ipp. 69 and 71 and p. 62. 


and Klenk’s hypothesis, we are forced to the conclusion that the 
dipeptidase in malt has a greater affinity for AG than for LG, 
and that in the case of the first peptide, the combination of the 
enzyme with the substrate is practically complete for all the AG-con- 
centrations studied—i. e., the opposite conclusion to that arrived at 
Grassmann and Klenk. At the Pu employed in these experiments 
(7.9) it was impossible on account of the small solubility of LG to 
increase the LG concentration further in order to determine at what 
concentration of substrate the combination of LG and enzyme becomes 
complete, and it is doubtful whether it is possible in this way to obtain 
results susceptible of theoretical treatment. At higher Pu, where the 
solubility of LG is greater, and the concentration of substrate can the¬ 
refore be increased up to 0.4 mol, I find (as will be further described 
in the experimental section p. 65) that the velocity of cleavage does 
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not assume a stationary value, but first increases with increasing LG- 
conc»itration, reaches a maximum at about 0.1—0.2 mol, and then 
decreases again. The cause of this cannot yet be stated with certainty, 
but it is possible that the slightest impurities in the substrate play 
some part. I have also found a similar outcome in the velocity of 
cleavage at high substrate concentrations in the case of AG-cleavage 
(cju; above 0.4 mol), (cf. also Grassmann and Klenk"’). 

On account of the large enzyme-affinity of alanylglycine and the 
incomplete determination of the curve for leucylglycine, these experi¬ 
ments are not suited for the calculation of the ratio of the enzyme- 
affinities of the two peptides. However, by assuming Grassmann and 
Klenk’s interpretation, it is possible to obtain some idea of this ratio, 
e. g. by investigating the inhibitory action of added LG upon the 
cleavage of AG^^^^or, in other words, by*determining the distribution 
of the dipeptidase between the two peptides. For an experiment of 
this kind, it is necessary to use an enzyme solution with a high Q- 
value, so that the LG-cleavage is small in comparison to the AG- 
cleavage. Fig. V shows graphically an experiment of this nature. It 

shows in a striking 
manner the strong inhibit¬ 
ing action of leucylgly¬ 
cine, which is most simply 
explained by assuming 
that it has the greater 
affinity for the dipepti¬ 
dase, though this assump¬ 
tion is in complete con¬ 
tradiction to the results 
of the experiments shown 
in Figs. Ill and IV. An 
approximate calculation 
of the ratio of the affini¬ 
ties (cf. gives the 
result that the LG-affinity 
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Fig. V. 

Inhibition of AG-cleavagc by the addition 
of LG in varying concentrations. Malt 
extract 19, pp. 62-64 Qt-2.6. Time of 
cleavage 1 hour. cg~0.1, P|j“7.9. For 
further details of symbols see the previous 
figures and p. 74. The curves correspond to 
the figures in Table XV. ip 62). 
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is about 32 times as great as the AG-affinity, assuming that both 
cleavages are due to the same enzyme. 

Therefore I find it impossible to see how this contradiction can 
be removed except by the assumption that the cleavage is due to the 
action of two enzymes. 

In parallel with the leucylglycine cleavage, the leucylglycylglycine 
cleavage was also followed during the stability - as well as during the 
adsorption-experiments. Here the ratio between the rates at which 
the two peptides are hydrolised has proved the same in all cases, viz. 
ca. 1. In contrast to the conditions in yeast,where the poly¬ 
peptidase keeps pace with the proteinase, the tripeptide cleaving power 
here keeps pace with the dipeptide cleaving power; they are decom¬ 
posed with equal rapidity (a characteristic difference from the enzymes 
of yeast), and the ratio between them is not displaced by adsorption. 
These experiments alone render it probable that we are here dealing 
with two effects of the same enzyme, and this view is supported by 
the determination of the Pii-curves of the two enzymatic powers, these 
curves coinciding so completely that there is hardly any reason for 
ascribing a different enzyme to each of them. (Fig. X). 

Experiments have also been carried out on the splitting up of LGG 
(leucylglycylglycine), AGG (alanylglycylglycine) and LGGG (leucyldig- 
lycylglycine). These experiments show that even fresh glycerine- 
extract of green malt, which gives rise to a vigorous splitting up of 
LGG (with optimum at Ph 8.6) is only able to attack AGG to a small 
degree, and that the small cleavage of this peptide found seems to 
have its Pu-optimum at 7.8. LGGG is on the other hand vigorously 
split up, with the maximum in the neighbourhood of Pn 8.6. It can¬ 
not yet be stated with certainty whether this cleavage is due to 
peptidase II (cf. '*’) or another enzyme, but the observation is of con¬ 
siderable interest in connection with the fact previously discovered”\ 
that the cleavage of both LG and LGG is due to peptidase II. 
(See p. 75). 

The experiments described in the present paper were carried out 
in essentially the same way as previously stated'®’. There have 
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however been introduced several improvements for increasing the 
accuracy of the enzyme-determinations, which is particularly necessary 
with high substrate concentrations. This has been effected partly by 
the use of the double digestion vessels and partly by recognition of 
• the fact that the use of rubber stoppers for closing the digestion 
vessels constitutes a serious source of error, and the consequent use 
of cork stoppers instead (See also p. 60 for more detailed impro¬ 
vements in technique). 

EXPERIMENTAL PART 
I. METHODS OF PREPARATION 
A. Preparation of Enzyme-Solutions. 

1. Extracts Prepared jrom Fresh Green Malt. 

a) Undialysed glycerine extracts. 

Pulverized green malt was extracted with an equal volume of 
concentrated glycerine and filtered at room temperature. The filtrate 
was collected every day, and brought to- 10', at which temperature 
it was stored. The glycerine content of these extracts was estimated 
as 60?^, allowing for the water content of the green malt. 

b) Dialysed glycerine extracts. 

The glycerine extracts obtained by the above method were dialysed 
under reduced pressure against 44^ glycerine, and were after dialysis 
diluted to the volumes they had before dialysis with glycerine of the 
same concentration. 

c) Undialysed aqueous extracts. 

These were prepared by extracting pulverized green malt for 2 
hours at 30’ with Vs its volume of water, and subsequently filtering 
through a Buchner funnel. 

d) Dialysed aqueous extracts. 

The crude aqueous extracts were dialysed as previously described 
and after dialysis were stabilised by the addition of an equal volume 
of 88% glycerine. 
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e) Proteinzise-fFee peptidase solution. 

The dialysed aqueous extract (with the addition of glycerine) was 
adsorbed with ferric hydroxide as previously described'"’. The re¬ 
maining solution was proteinase-free. 


2. Extracts Prepared Jrom Dried Green Malt. 

a) Dried green malt. 

The method for the preparation of dried green malt was essentially 
that employed by Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz"" for drying 
pancreas. 

1800 g of pulverized green malt was treated 4 times with 2 litres 
of acetone, then twice with a mixture of 1 litre of acetone and 1 litre 
ether, and finally twice with 2 litres of pure ether. Each operation 
was performed rapidly, and the suspensions were filtered immediately 
without standing. The product thus obtained was dried between filter 
papers and sifted through a sieve with 1 mm meshes. The yield was 
778 g of finely sifted powder and 237 g of a crude product consisting 
chiefly of husks, etc. Since the crude product was low in enzyme 
content compared with the sifted powder, only the latter was used in 
preparing the following extracts. 

b) Aqueous extract of dried green malt. 

20 g of dried green malt were well mixed with 100 cc of water in 
a mortar, and the liquid filtered as well as possible through a Buchner 
funnel. The filtrate thus obtained was centrifuged for 15 min. in order 
to clarify it further, mixed with an equal volume of concentrated 
glycerine, and kept standing at -t-1’. 

c) Glycerine extract of dried green malt for affinity determinations. 

20 g of dried green malt were well mixed with 100 cc of con¬ 
centrated glycerine, 0.5 cc of toluene added, and the mixture was kept 
in a bottle with a cork stopper standing for 36 hours at 40’. 100 cc 
of water was then added, and the liquid filtered and centrifuged in the 
same manner as for the aqueous extract. It was stored at -f 1’. 
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B. Preparation of Substrates. 

All substrates were racemic. They were prepared according to 
Fischer’s method"^ and analysed for carboxyl-groups, amino-groups 
and total nitrogen. The peptides were recrystallized at least once. 
The substrate buffer solutions were carefully filtered. 

C. Preparation of Substrate Solutions. 

This preparation has been previously"’ described and no essential 
alterations have been made. Pn was adjusted and measured in the 
same way as before. The concentration of the buffer-solution was the 
same. The substrate concentration was varied by mixing concentrated 
substrate buffer solutions with buffer solutions having the same Pn, and 
the Ph of the mixtures was carefully checked. Ammonia-ammonium 
chloride buffers were used throughout. 

II. ANALYTICAL METHOD 
A. Method of Determination. 

The digestion experiments were carried out on the same lines as 
before"’, but as stated in the introduction, the method was improved 
in some respects*, partly by the use of cork stop¬ 
pers in place of rubber ones, and partly by the 
introduction of the double digestion vessels shown 
in Fig. VI. The total volume of the vessels used 
was 11 cc. for the ordinary determinations, and 
about 21 cc for the affinity determinations, in which 
the cleavage was to bs investigated at different time-intervals. 

The experiments were carried out in the following manner. The 
substrate buffer solution was pipetted into one limb, and the enzyme 
solution (diluted with glycerine, water etc.) into the other. The 
volumes of the two solutions were identical- 2.5 cc. for ordinary deter- 

* Exception must be made in the case of experiments in tables IV, V, XVI, XVII, 
XVHI, XIX, and XX which are taken from earlier work, and were carried out 
as described there 16;. 
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minations, and 5 cc. for affinity determinations. The vessel was put 
in a thermostat at 40°, and wanned for 10 minutes. It is important 
that the vessel should be immersed in the thermostat right up to the 
upper part of the neck, both during warming and during the digestion 
itself, as otherwise liquid condenses round the stopper, which gives 
rise to errors in the determination. After warming, the enzyme and 
substrate solutions were mixed by rapidly shaking the vessel, and 
2cc. of the mixture were taken out (as previously described) before 
and after the period of digestion. The reaction was stopped with 
30 cc. of 96 alcohol. In pipettmg out the sample, the pipette was 
dried externally with a piece of filter paper, held with its tip against 
the wall of the titration-flask, and after the liquid had run out, it vras 
carefully blown out twice. The digestion temperature was throughout 
40°. 

Titration was carried out with N/20 KOH, as previously des¬ 
cribed”’. 

In Table 1 is given a typical experiment showing the effect of 
new rubber stoppers on the splitting up of alanylglycine. With rubber 
stoppers which have been used once or twice the error is not nearly 
so great as it is here, but the danger that inhibiting substances will 
be introduced is by no means negligible, and cork stoppers are to be 
preferred. It is also an advantage to avoid as far as possible letting 
the digestion liquid come in contact with the stopper during mixing 
and pipetting. 


TABLE I. 

Comparison of cleavage experiments with new rubber stoppers and 
cork stoppers. Experiments carried out in a test-tube according to the 
earlier method. The liquid came much into contact with the stopper 
while mixing the enzyme and substrate. Malt extract 15. Cg—0.05. Ph 
7.9. cag" 0.1. Glycerine concentrationlO Vo. 2 hours* cleavage at 40®. 

xag 

Y 
I 


Rubber stoppers 

Cork stoppers (same experiment 


0.74 0.9 i 
1.32 1.31 
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B. Symbols. 

For the sake of reference I have collected here the symbols used 
in the preceding and following sections. 

t=time of cleavage. 

CE=en 2 yme concentration expressed in cc of enzyme solution per 
2cc of digestion mixture or enzyme concentration reduced to grams 
of dried green malt used to prepare that amount of malt extract used 
per 2cc of digestion mixture. 

Ca(., Cm, etc.=substrate concentration expressed in mol. 

Xa(!, Xuj etc.=number of carboxyl groups formed by the splitting 
up of the peptide, expressed in cc. of N/20 KOH per 2cc. digestion 
mixture. 

Qi=XAf./x,/„ when Ca(.=Ci.,.= 0.1 mol, Pii=7.9 and the other ex¬ 
perimental conditions are the same for the cleavage of both peptides. 

Qj=Xa(,/X[j(., when Ca(.=Ci;,.= 0.1 mol, Pii=7.9 for alanylglycinc 
cleavage and 8.5 for leucylglycine cleavage. The remaining experi¬ 
mental conditions are the same for the cleavage of the two peptides. 


Tadle II a. 

Survey of the crude malt extracts used. 


Number of 
malt extract 

Date of 
preparation 

Number of days dur¬ 
ing which the extract 
was collected 

Nature of malt extract 

7 

17/5 1929 

1 


^ Aqueous 

tf 

8 

11/6 

5 


Glycerine 


12 

12/10 

5 


t* 

») 

15 

21 11 

5-10 

1 

From fresh 

tf 


16 

31/1 1930 j 

1 1 

malt 

Aqueous 

fi 

* 17 

If 

1 7 


Glycerine 

ft 

18 

14/6 

1 


Aqueous 

ft 

19 

27/6 

3 

i 

, Glycerine 

» 

20 

24/11 

- 

From dried j 

‘ Aqueous 

ff 

21 

»» 

- 

malt j 

' Glycerine 

if 
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in. MALT EXTRACTS EMPLOYED. 

Tables Ila and lib contain a survey of the malt extracts used in 
the investigations, and the particular data of their preparation. They 
were all prepared from Danish brewery malt, malted for 9 days. 

TABLE 11 b. 

Survey of the dialysed malt extracts used. 


1 

7D 

16 D ' 

1 

17 D 

1 18 E 

Time of standing, days. 

1 

1 

' 1 

8 

1 

Duration of dialysis, days. 

4 

7 

20 

5 

Ratio of volumes before and after 





dialysis . 

3' 1 

' 20 7 

38:15 

5:1 

Pjj, before dialysis. 

6.0 

5.9 

5.7 

6.05 

Pjj after dialysis.. 

6.0 

5.8 

6.3 

5.82 

Dialysed against.. 

water 

water 

44 ^ 

water 



i glycerine 


The malt extracts 7—12 

were 

prepared from 

malt 

from April 

1929, extracts 15—17 from malt from November 

1929, 

extracts 18 

and 19 from malt from May 

1930, 

and finally extracts 

20 and 21 


TABLE Ilia. 


The Qj - values of the malt extracts. Cq- glycerine 
in the digestion mixture. 


Enzyme solution j 

1 


t hours 

Xag 

Xlg 

Q, 

7 D 

0.2 

8 

' 9 i 

1 ^ 1 

0.25 

0.59 

0.45 



3 

1 J ; 

1.38 

0.36 

3.8 

15 

0.04 

10.4 

i 1 I 

0.63 

0.24 

2.6 

» 


„ i 

^ 1 

1.17 

0.46 

2.5 

19 

0.1 

15 1 

1 

^ i 

1.14 

0.44 

1 2.6 

1 

20 

♦ 

1 

j 

1 

1 j 

0.65 

0.22 

3.0 

21 

t 

ft 

1 

0.06 

0.77 

0.078 


I 


* corresponding to 0.034 g. dry green malt 

1 „ 0.068 g. .. 
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from malt from October 2nd 1930. All the samples of malt were kept 
standing at—lO" until the date of preparation. 

Tables Ilia and Ulb contain various determinations of the Q 
values of these extracts. 

For the comparison between the ^power of malt extracts to digest 
leucylglycine and their power to digest leucylglycylglycine were used 
malt extracts I, II, VIIG, etc., (s:'e pp. 33-35) owing to the reason 
that these experiments were carried out during the work of separa¬ 
tion of the proteolytic enzymes. 


TABLE Illb. 


The Q 2 -vlaues of the malt extracts. Cq—^ glycenne in the diRestion mixture. 


Enzyme solution 

c. 

1 

1 

1 t hours 

1 

xag 

xlg 

Q: 

7 D 

0.2 

8 

2 

0.25 

1.02 

1 

025 

8 ^ 

0.1 

3 

1 

1.38 

0.61 

2.3 

12 

' 0.2 

6 

2 

125 

0.74 

1.7 

15 

' 0.2 

1 

6 

1 

*1.87 

1.16 

1.6 

ft 

0.1 

12.6 

1 

1.29 

0.69 

1.9 

16 D 

j 0.2 

10.4 

2 

0.14 

1.04 

013 

17 

■ 0.04 

rr 

ft 

023 

0.48 

1.7 

ft 

i 0.1 

,7 


1.41 

0.86 

1.6 

17 D 


ft 

ft 

1.04 

0.87 

12 


” almost complete cleavage. 

IV. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS ON THE AFFINITY 
EXPERIMENTS. 

The experimental results are given in the following tables and 
curves. No further comment is necessary, except with regard to one 
point, the calculation of the ratio of the affinities of the dipeptidase 
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for LG and AG, from the results of the experiments in Table XIV 
or XV. I shall here consider those in Table XV. 

The calculation is carried out on the basis of the equations; 

VAliH/i^Vs (ViAd + Vjl/i) (1) 

and 


CA<i ItAr, 

Cfii krx! 


( 2 ) 


VsAC! and Vtui signify the initial velocities of cleavage of the two 
peptides when present separately at concentrations 2cAr. and 2cu) 
respectively, while VAcinxi is the initial velocity of the total splitting 
up when a mixture containing the two peptides at concentrations 
Cao and Cui is submitted to the action of the enzyme. As has been 
shown previously'^’ the validity of equation (1) requires that the ratio 
of Ca<. to Ci/i is that given by equation (2), i. e., the ratio of the 
affinity constants for the enzyme-substrate compounds of the two 
peptides. On account of the linear nature of the curves connecting 
cleavage with time, Vvj and Vj^;, etc. can be replaced by the values 
of Xa(i and x^., etc., obtained after, say, one hour’s reaction. Further, 
since in the concentration range 0.05—0.4, Xag is very nearly in¬ 
dependent of c«', (see Tables VI and VII), we can for an approximate 
calculation of this kind also replace Xju; by Xag, though it must be 
noticed that we are thereby ignoring the fact that Xao falls at higher 
values of Cag (see bottom of Table XV), a fact which cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis upon which equations (1) and (2) are based. 
Equation (1) thus becomes 


XahiLO— Vj (XaO XjLd). 

It is seen from Table XV that this relation is fulfilled when Ca<’,=0.4, 
CLr.=0.0125, 2cm=0.025, so that 

k_AGr__ 0 .4_=32 

kuj 0.0125 
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0-1 02 OJ 0 4 

CjjC—. 


FiR. IX. 

Cleavage of LG with different values of 
Clg various enzyme preparations, t—60 
minutes. Ph —8.5. The curves correspond 
to the figures in Tables XII and XIII, pp. 71 
and 72. 


TABLE IV. 

Cleavage ot alanylglycine and leucylglycine with proteinase-free malt 
extract from malt extract 7 D. Cg- 0.2. Substrate cone. 0.1 mol. Glycerine 
cone. S 2 hours’ cleavage at 40’. Cf. Fig. I. 


Alanylglycine 

Ph 

before and after cleavage 

. X 

1 

Leucylglycine 

Ph 

' before and after cleavage 

1 

X 

- — 

- 

— 


— 

— 

ca. 6.05 

- 

0 

ca. 6.05 

- 

0.09 

„ 6.6 

- 

0.11 

„ 6.6 

- 

0.09 

7.05 

7.05 

0.14 

„ 6.95 

- 

1 0.12 

7,2r» 

7.25 

0.17 

7.25 

7.25 

0.12 

7.55 

7.65 

0.24 

1 

7.6 

7.65 

0.33 

7.85 

7.95 

0.25 

7.9 

7.95 

0..56 

8.25 

- 

0.22 

8.3 

8.35 

0.87 

8.6 

- 

0.18 

8.65 

8.65 

1.02 

9.2 

— 

0.01 

9.2 

9.2 

0.51 
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TABLE V. 

Cleavage of alanylglycine and leucylglycine with malt extract 8. 
Cg=0.10. Substrate cone. 0.1 mol. Glycerine cone. 3 1 hour’s cleavage 

at 40’. Cf. Fig. II. 


Alanylglycine | 

Leucylglycine 

Ph 

before and after cleavage 

X 

1 

before and after cleavage 

X 

6.0 

6.0 

0.27 

6.05 

6.05 

0.09 

6.85 

6.85 

0-84 

6.85 

6.85 

0.16 

7.65 , 

7.85 

1.38 

7.5 

7.5 

0.29 

7.85 

8.05 

1.38 

7.85 

7.85 

0.35 

8.6 

8.6 

1.17 

ca. 8.25 

- 

0.54 

9*2 

9.2 

0.09 

8.6 

8.6 

0.61 

- 

- 

i 

9.2 

1 

9.2 

0.09 


TABLE VI. 


Cleavage of alanylglycine at Ph 7.9 with various subatrate concentra¬ 
tions. Glycerine malt extract 15. Cg—0.04. t~time of digestion in mi¬ 
nutes. Glycerine cone. ca. 10.4 


^AG 




^AG 



t=30 

Mean 

t=60 

Mean 

t-120 

Mean 

0.4 

0.27 

0.29 

0.70 

0.67 

1.24 

1.26 

7f 

0.30 


0.64 


1.27 


0.2 

0.27 

a28 

0.66 

0.63 

1.16 

1.19 

r 

0.29 


0.60 


1.22 


0.1 

0.31 

0:30 

0.64 

0.63 

1.15 

1.17 

» 

0.29 


0.62 


1.19 


0.05 

0.27 

0.28 

0.56 

0.56 

0.93 

0.92 

ft 

0.28 


0.56 


0.91 


0.025 

0.27 

0.26 i 

0.46 

0.46 

0.54 

0.55 

ft 

0.24 


0.46 


0.56 
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TABLE VIL 

Cleavage of alanylglycine at Ph 7.9 with various substrate concentra¬ 
tions. Aqueous extract 20 of dried green malt. Cg corresponds to 0.034 g. 
dried green malt. t=time of digestion in minutes. Glycerine cone, of 
digestion mixture 15 


^AG 

^AG 




1 




t=30 

Mean 

t-60 

Mean 1 

__ 1 

t-120 

Mean 

0.4 

0.32 

0.32 

0.64 

0.65 

1.36 

1.36 

»> 

0.31 


0.66 


136 


0.2 

0.36 

0.37 

0.74 

0.73 

1.45 

1.45 

»> 

0.38 


0.72 


1.44 


0.1 

0.33 

0.35 

0.67 

0.68 

139 

1.29 


0.36 


0.69 


139 


0.05 

0.33 

0.33 

0.60 

0.61 

0.96 

0.96 

» 

033 


0.62 


1 0.96 



TABLE VIII. 

Cleavage of alanylglycine at P^j 7.9 with various substrate concentra¬ 
tion. Glycerine extract 21 of dried green malt, allowed to stand at 40* for 
36 hours, c g corresponds to 0.068 g. dried green malt, t time of digestion 
in hours. Glycerine cone, of digestion mixture 15 '/o. 


^AG 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


0.05 


t=l Mean 

0.07 0.07 

0.07 

0.07 0.07 

0.07 

0.06 0.06 

0.06 

0.05 0.05 

0.05 


^AG 


:=2 

Mean 

0.12 

0.14 

0.15 


0.13 

0.13 

0.13 


0.12 

0.12 

0.11 


0.09 

0.09 

0.09 



=4 

Mean 

036 

038 

0.29 


038 

038 

038 


032 

0.22 

031 


0.18 

0.18 

0.18 
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TABLE IX. 

Qeavage of leucylglycine at Ph 7.9 with various substrate concentra* 
tions. Glycerine malt extract 15. Cg-0.04. Glycerine cone. 10.4 9^. t~time 
of digestion in minutes. 


^lg 

xlg 


t-60 

t=120 

t-240 

1 

0.15 


0.24 

1 

0.58 

1.09 

0.10 


0.24 

0.46 

0.97 

0.05 ' 


0.18 

0.36 

0.64 

0.025 


0.13 

0.25 

0.44 

1 

0.0125 


0.11 

0.15 

1 .028 


TABLE X. 


Cleavage of leucylglycine at Ph 7.9 with various substrate concentra 
tions. Aqueous extract 20 of dried green malt Cg corresponds to 0.034 g 
dried green malt t=time of digestion in hours. Glycerine cone. 15 9^. 


^LG 




xlg 





t-1 

Mean 

t=2 

Mean 

t=4 

Mean 

015 

1 

0.26 

027 

0.50 

0.51 

1.07 

1.07 



0.27 


0.52 


107 


010 


023 

022 

0.44 

0.44 

0.89 

0.88 

» 


0.21, 


0.43 


0.87 


0.05 


0.14 

0.15 

0.29 

0.29 

0.58 

0.57 



' 0.15 


i 029 


0.56 


0.025 


1 0.11 

0.11 

020 

020 

0.39 

0.39 

1) 


j 0.11 


020 

1 

0.39 
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TABLE XI. 

Cleavage of leucylglycine at Ph 7.9 with various substrate concentra¬ 
tions. Glycerine extract 21 of dried green malt, kept standing at 40’ for 
36 hours, cg corresponds to 0.068 g. dried green malt t~time of digestion 
in minutes. Glycerine concentration of digestion mixture 15 Yo, 





t-30 

Mean 

t=60 

Mean | 

t=120 

Mean 

0.15 

0.46 

0.46 

0.88 

0^ ' 

1.60 

1.59 

)> 

1 

1 

' 0.88 

1 

1.58 


0.10 

0.38 

0.39 

0.76 

0.77 

1.34 

1.35 

)} 

0.39 


0.78 

1 

135 


0.05 1 

0.28 

0.30 

0.55 

0.55 ' 

0.84 

0.84 

p 

0.31 


0.54 

I 

) 

0.84 


0.025 

0.16 

0.15 

0.28 

027 

0.43 

0.42 


, 0.14 


026 


1 0.41 



I 


TABLE XII. 

Cleavage of leucylglycine at P„8 5 with various substrate concentra 
tions. Glycerine malt extract 15 Cg 0.04. Aqueous malt extract 16 D Cg 
027 Glycerine conc. 10.4 t=-time of digestion m minutes. 


Malt 




^LG 




extract 

^LG 

t=60 

Mean 

1 t-120 

Mean 

t-240 

Meal 

15 

0 4 

’ 0,13 

0.12 

0.17 

0.16 ' 

0.35 

0.35 


„ 

0.10 


0.14 


0.35 



02 

^ 024 

a24 

0.44 

0.46 

0.75 

075 


j 

1 024 


0.48 


0.76 



p 

1 0.23 


0.45 


0.75 



0.1 

j 020 

029 

0.56 

0.55 

0.99 

1 

0.98 


p 

' 029 


0.56 


1 0.98 


1 

1 

1 029 


0.54 


0.96 
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1 

16 D 


t*30 

Mean 

t-60 

Mean 

t«120 

Mean 


0.4 

0.24 

0.23 

0.45 

0.44 

0.79 

0.78 


>» 

021 


0.42 


0.77 



0.2 

0.31 

0.32 

0.67 

0.68 

1.23 

1.24 


»» 

0.32 


0.68 


1.25 



0.1 

0.30 

0-30 

0.69 

0.69 

125 

125 



0.30 


0.68 


125 



TABLE XIII. 

Cleavage of leucylglycine at P„8.5 with various substrate concentra¬ 
tions. Aqueous malt extract 18 D. C£=0.4. Glycerine cone. 15 9^. t—time 
of digestion in minutes. 



XlG 

clg 

I 

1 1 


1 

t==30 Mean 

t~60 Mean 

t*=120 Mean 

0.4 

0.40 0.44 

I 

0.79 0.80 

1.44 1.37 

n 

0.46 

028 

- 

11 

0.45 

0.79 

1.39 

11 

0.49 

0.87 


11 

0.43 

0.72 

122 

11 

0.41 

0.84 

1.36 

11 

0.45 

0.72 

1.32 

11 

0.40 

0.76 

- 

02 

0.64 0.64 

1.21 1.17 

2.06 1.97 

11 

0.62 

1,17 

2.03 

11 

0.66 

1T6 

128 

11 

0.63 

1.15 

1.92 

ti 

0.64 

1.16 

1.95 

0.1 

0.57 038 

1.11 1.11 

1.70 1.09 

11 

0.57 

1.11 

1.67 

11 

0.57 

1.10 

1.70 

11 

0.59 

1.10 

1.67 

11 

0.59 

1.11 

1.70 

11 ] 

0.58 

1.11 

1.71 

it 

0.59 

1.10 

1.68 

0.05 

0.36 027 

0.71 0.71 

0.97 

11 

028 

0.73 

0.97 

11 ' j 

0.37 

0.71 

— 

It 

0.38 

0.70 

0.99 

If 

026 

0.69 

0.96 
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TABLE XIV. 


Cleavage of alanylglycine with the addtion of varying concentrations 
of leucylglycine. Malt extract 15. 7.9. Cg = 0.04. Glycerine cone. 10.45*4 

One hour’s digestion at 40 ’. 




1 

1 ^AG + LG 


^AG 

^LG 

' Found 

1 

Mean 

0.4 

1 

1 0.05 

0.29 

029 

»» 


0.28 


0.1 

0.025 

0.34 

0.36 


)• 

0.38 


0.4 

0.0125 

0.38 

0.38 

0.4 

0 

0.60 

0.60 

- 

0 

0.60 


0 

0.05 

0.16 

017 

„ 


0.17 


V 


0.17 


T? 


; 0.19 


0 

0.025 

0.12 

0.12 

- 

( 

' 0.12 


0 

1 0.0125 

I 0.10 

0.10 


I 
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TABLE XV. 

Cleavage of alanylglycine with the addition of varying concentrations 
of leucylglycine. Glycerine malt extract 19, undialysed. Cg~0.1. Pjj 7.9. 
Glycerine concentration 15 One hour’s digestion at 40^. 


I 


I 


^AG-l'LG 


^AG 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0 


0 


0 


0.8 


^LG 



Found 

i_ _ __ _ 

Mean 

0.05 

! 0.44 

0.44 

, 0.46 

1 0.44 

I 0.47 

0.45 

0.025 

' 0.52 

0.50 

0.49 

0.50 

0.50 

0.0125 

0.58 

1 0.61 

0.61 

0.62 

0.61 

0 

1.02 

0.92 

0.93 

' 0.97 

1.02 

1 1.04 

1 

0.98 

0.05 

' 0.29 

029 

1 029 

0.31 

0.31 

j 0.32 

0.30 

0.025 

, 0.24 

0.23 

, 024 

02.3 

0.24 

0.0125 

0.17 

0.16 

0.18 

0.17 

0.17 

' 0 

0*50 

0.50 

0.57 

0.S4 

0.62 

0.60 

0.56 


I 
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V. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS ON THE COMPARISON BE¬ 
TWEEN THE POWER OF MALT EXTRACTS TO DIGEST 
LEUCYLGLYCINE AND THEIR POWER TO DIGEST 
LEUCYLGLYCYLGLYCINE. 

As mentioned in the theoretical part, it might be expected, ac¬ 
cording to Grassmann’s fundamental researches on the proteases of 
yeast that in malt extracts, just as in autolysates of yeast, a poly¬ 
peptidase was present which differed from the enzyme acting upon 
the dipeptide leucylglycine. In a number of cases I have therefore 
investigated their power to split up the tripeptide leucylglycylglycine 

TABLE XVI. 

The relation between the amount of enzyme and the cleavage of leu- 
cylglycine and leucylglycylglycine. Malt extract I diluted with 3 volumes of 
water before the determination. Pu 8.0. Substrate cone. 0.1 mol. Gly¬ 
cerine cone. 0. 1 hour’s cleavage at -io**. 



^LG 

*LGG 

^lg/*lgg 

0.2 

0.58 

0.66 j 

0.88 

0.4 

1.16 

1 

1.21 

0.96 

0.8 

1.69 

1.75 

0.96 


TABLE XVII. 

The decrease in the leucylglycine- and leucylglycylglycine cleaving 
power of malt extracts I and II when left to stand. PjjS.O. Substrate 
cone. 0.1 mol. Glycerine cone. 0. 1 hour’s cleavage at 40 . 

Kind of enzyme Standing ^LGG i^Lg/^LGG 


Malt extract I slo- j 01 j 10 1.21 l 0.98 

red at without 23 „ 0.07 0.06 i -1.16 

dilution ^ 

A, u I . IT 1 , 1.13 1 1.04 

Malt extract II, - • 0.91 0.97 i 0.94 

Jike I. 9 „ 1 0.73 j 0.72 j 1.04 

Malt extract II di- , ' ' | 

luted 1:4 after ' 0 | 0.4 0.91 ' 0.97 1 0.94 

standing 5 days in 

undiluted state.) 4 ;; 

Standing at 1°. 


0.16 


0.14 


1.14 
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(LGG) at the same time as I have followed the LG-cleavage. The 
method is given on pp. 28 and the malt extracts used on p. 33-35. 

Table XVI shows the relation between the enzyme concentration 
and LG- and LGG-cleavage. The experiment was conducted with 
the dialysed malt extract I diluted with three voliunes of water im¬ 
mediately before the investigation. As is shown, the x-values proceed 
quite in parallel. 

TABLE xvm. 

Comparison of the leucylglycine- and the leucylglycylglycine cleaving 
power of malt extract VIIG and of its residual solutins from adsorption 
experiments with caolin and ferric hydroxide. 

1. 5cc. VnG-f4.3cc. glycerine +2.7 cc. nlOO ammonia+3cc. ferric hydro- 
xide-»15cc. Centrifuged. Residual solution 1. Ph=8. 

2. 5cc. VIIG+5.0cc. glycerine+2.7 cc. n^lOO ammonia+lcc. caolin-►IS. cc. 


Centrifuged. Residual solution 2. Ph-8- 

Substrate cone. 0.1 mol. 1 hour’s cleavage at 40®. The stated x-values 
are those directly found, without correction for glycerine error. 


Kind of enzyme solution 

Cg 

1 

*LG i 

1 

*LGG 

’'lg/xlgg 

Malt extract VIIG 

0267 

1.06 

1*08 

0.98 

Resid. sol. 1 [Fe(OH)J 

0.8 

0.52 

0.55 

0.95 

Resid. sol. 2 [Caolin] i 

OS 

0S7 

0.93 

0.94 


TABLE XIX. 


Cleavage of leucylglycine with proteinase-free peptidase solution at 
varying Pjj. Substrate cone. 0.1 mol. Ce^O. 4. Glycerine concentration 
8.8 Time of digestion 2 hours. 40®. 


Pjj before cleavage 

Pjj after cleavage 

Increase cc. n/20 KOH 

ca. 6 


0.09 

» 6.6 

— i 

1 0.09 

7 

! 

0.12 

725 

725 j 

0.12 

7.60 

7.65 

023 

7.90 

7.95 

0.56 

8.30 

8.35 

0.87 

8.65 

8.65 

1.02 

920 : 

920 

0.51 
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Table XVn shows the paralld decrease of the rate of hydrolysis 
of both substrates, which occurs on the malt extracts being left to 
stand. From table XVin it is likewise seen that xm/xt/^j retains the 
same value also after the adsorption with caolin as well as with ferric 
hydroxide. These examples show that there is hardly any reason to 
suppose that we are here dealing with two enzymes. 

The experiments made on the Pu optimum both of the leucylglycine- 
and the leucylglycylglycine-cleavage are conclusive. The experiments 
were made with a proteinase-free peptidase solution, prepared as 
described on p.50. Pu was adjusted by help of acetic acid and 
ammonia, the substrate-buffer-stock solution (p. 28) forming the 
starting point, and with a few exceptions (the three lowest Pji values 

Fig. X. 

PH-OPtimun for the malt peptidase. 

(?) Cleavage of leucylglycine. 

• Cleavage of leucylglycylglycine. 



6 7 8 9 

PB—» 

(See Tables XIX and XX, pp. 76 and78 \ 

in table XIX, where the approximate Pu of the substrate-buffer- 
mixtures before the enzyme addition is stated) Pn was measured 
in solutions which were prepared identically with the actual digestion 
liquids, immediately and after the time of digestion. The results are 
shown in tables XIX and XX and in figure X. 
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It appears from this that there is no perceptible difference in the 
Ph optimum, and the curves lie so close together that both actions 
must undoubtedly be presumed to be caused by the same enzyme. 


TABLE XX. 

Cleavage of leucylglycylglycine with proteinase-free peptidase solution 
at varying Pjj. Substrate cone. 0.1 mol. Ce= 0.4. Glycerine concentration 
8 . 89 ^. Time of digestion 2 hours. 10 ‘. 


Ph before cleavage 

7.05 
7.45 
7.80 
8 25 
8.55 
9.20 


Ph after cleavage 

7.05 

7.45 

7.85 

830 

8.55 

9.20 


Increase cc. n'20 KOH 

0.14 

026 

0.48 

0.87 

1.12 

0.55 


VI. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS ON THE POWER OF MALT 
EXTRACTS TO DIGEST ALANYLGLYCYLGLYCINE 
AND LEUCYLDIGLYCYLGLYCINE. 

The experimental results are given in the following tables. No 
further comment is necessary, except that they were obtained by the 
method described on p. 60. 


TABLE XXI. 

Cleavage of LG, LGG, AG and AGG. Malt extract 12. Cg- 02. Pj| 7.9 
for Xj^Q, Xj^QQ and 8.5 for and XgQQ. Substrate cone. 0.1 mol. Gly¬ 
cerine cone. 6 j/e. 2 hours’ cleavage at 


*U! 

1 

^LGG 

^AG 


0^ 1 

1,10 

1.35 
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TABLE XXII. 

Cleavage of AGG at different Pjj values. Malt extract 12. Cg-0.2. Sub¬ 
strate cone. 0.1 mol Glycerine cone. 2 hours" cleavage at 40®. 


approx. 

1 

^AGG 

6.05 

0.12 

6.95 

0.12 

8.0 

0.16 

8.0 

0.13 

8.4 ‘ 

0.12 

8.4 

0.12 


TABLE XXIII. 

Cleavage of LGGG at different Ph values. Malt extract 15. Cg-0.2. 
Clggg ^^ycerine cone. 6 9^. 1 hour’s cleavage at 40°. 


PlI approx. j ^LGGG 

I ' " “ 

8.0 

8.5 


9.1 


0.50 

0.68 

0.59 
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SUMMARY B. 

The affinity of the peptidase complex of malt for the peptides 
alanylglycine (AG) and leucylglycine (LG) has been determined. The 
malt extracts employed had a power of cleavage which was in some 
cases high for AG and low for LG (Nos. 15, 19 and 20, see pp.62-64) 
and in other cases low for AG and high for LG (Nos. 16 D and 21, 
pp.62-64). For the different enzyme solutions, Q (the ratio between 
the powers of cleavage for AG and LG) varied from 3.0 to 0.078. 

In the affinity-determinations, chief importance was allotted to 
investigating the manner in which the velocity with which the peptide 
was split up depended on the substrate concentration. It was 
found: 

1. At Pn 7.9 the velocity of AG-cleavage was only to a small 
extent dependent on the substrate concentration when the latter was 
less than about 0.4 mol. This was true no matter what the Q value of 
the malt extract used. Over about 0.4 mol it was found in a single in¬ 
stance that the velocity of cleavage decreased rapidly with increasing 
substrate-concentration (Table XV p. 74). On the other hand, the 
velocity of LG-cleavage always increases rapidly with increasing sub¬ 
strate-concentration in the range 0.0125—0.15. With the experimental 
method used here it was not possible to increase the LG-concentra- 
tion further at this Pn owing to the low solubility of this peptide. 

2. At Pn 8.5 the velocity of LG-cleavage increases with substrate 
concentration until the latter has reached a value between 0.1 and 
0.2, after which it decreases again with increasing substrate concentra¬ 
tion. (Fig. IX. p. 67). 

As a check on these determinations some experiments were 
carried out on the inhibition of AG-cleavage by the addition of LG. 
A strong inhibitory effect was found. (Tables XIV and XV, Fig. V). 

On the basis of these experiments (which are dealt with more 
fully in the introduction) it is very difficult to maintain the view that 
only one enzyme is effective in splitting up these peptides. For the 
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time being the simplest explanation is that two or more enzymes in 
malt have a dipeptidase character. 

The cleavages of LG and LGG are quite similar during the 
stability- as well as adsorption experiments. The Pn-optimum of 
peptidase lies at 8.5 —8.6, no matter whether the dipeptide leucylglycine 
or the tripeptide leucylglycylglycine be used as substrate. According 
to these results, there is hardly any reason for ascribing a different 
enzyme to each cleavage of these two peptides. (Fig. X. p. 77). 

Fresh glycerine extracts of malt, which split up LG, LGG, LGGG 
and AG powerfully, <xily have a small power of attacking AGG. 
(Tables XXI, XXII, and XXIH). 
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INTRODUCTION 

On the snake venoms, a great many investigations have been 
carried out from the point of view of serology, while a very few in¬ 
vestigations have been done from the standpoint of enzyme chemistry. 
However, according to our opinion, thorough investigation in the line 
of the latter should reveal a great many significant fresh factors which 
are full of much interest. Therefore, the authors undertook an enzyme 
chemical investigation of Formosan snake venoms on a somewhat 
large scale. In the present paper is given an investigation of the 
proteolytic enzymes in the venom of Taiwan-habu. 

Investigators such as Mitchell and Reichert, Flexner and 
Noguchi, Launoy, Calmett and Noc^*^ have reported that snake 
venoms contain the substances which denaturate muscle tissue, fibrin 
and other proteid substances. In Formosa, Yamaguchi^^^ and Sen- 
BON^®^ have also demonstrated that fibrin is disintegrated by snake 
venoms. However, these investigations quoted above were all mainly 
due to only the physical changes and not at all to the chemical 
changes of the substrate. 

Therefore we established at first the most suitable chemical method 
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for the determination of proteolytic enzymes and then tested the enzy¬ 
matic power of the venom with substrates such as casein, gelatin, 
eggalbumin, haemoglobin and Witte’s peptone, etc. The results ob¬ 
tained are summarized on page 95. 

It is our pleasant duty to express our cordial thanks to the Im¬ 
perial Academy, for the subsidy we received for our researches. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART 

I. METHODS OF PREPARATION. 

A. Preparation of Enzsrme Solutions. 

J. Preparation oj Dried Snake Venom. 

The fresh snake venom which is viscous and light yellow colored 
liquid was dried in a desiccator with CaCl. under reduced pressure. 
The powdered dry venom ground in an agate mortar was left to 
stand before use in a desiccator. 


2. Preparation of Venom Solution. 

l?o or 0.5 venom glycerine (30 solution or water solution 
was prepared, and in both cases the solution was centrifuged and 
then filtered. This cleared solution was employed as enzyme solu¬ 
tion. 

1^ or 0.5 venom glycerine solution was used for the test of 
the splitting of all substrates except that of haemoglobin where water 
venom solution was used owing to the reason stated on the foot note 
of Table 2. 

Each venom solution was prepared just before every digestion 
experiment. 
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B. Preparation of Substrate Solutions. 

1. Substrate Solutions Prepared. 

The survey of the substrate solutions employed is given in the 
following table. 


TABLE 1. 

Survey of substrate solutions prepared. 


I 


No. 

j Substrate solutions 

pH 

1 

1 

6*^4 casein-NaOH solution 

7.0 (at 20’ 

2 

6 ^ casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution 

8.0 (at 40^ 

3 

gelatin solution 

5.4 at 20M 

4 

3^ eggalbumin solution 

6.1 ( » ^ 

5 

3^/o haemoglobin solution 

8.1 ( „ ) 

6 

Witte’s peptone solution 

1 7.1 ( » ) 


2. Procedure of Preparation. 

casein solution: 6g of casein (after Hammarsten, Merck) 
were weighed in a 100 cc measuring flask and were suspended in 
small quantities of water and then mixed with 36 cc of n/10 NaOH. 
After complete dissolution the flask was filled up with water to the 
mark. 

6?o casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution; 6g of casein (after Hammars¬ 
ten, Merck) were mixed with ca. 25 cc of water and 23 cc of n/5 
NaOH. After complete dissolution 40 cc of n/1 NHiCl-NH^OH (8 :1) 
buffer were introduced and the mixture was diluted with water to 
100 cc. 

6ya gelatin solution: 6g of gelatin (Gold-label, Kahlbaum) were 
dissolved in small quantities of water wanning at ca. 50’ and diluted 
with water to 100 cc after it cooled to ca. 35°. 

3"/o haemoglobin solution: 1.5g of haemoglobin (Merck) were 
ground in an agate mortar with the addition of water and transferred 
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into a 50 cc measuring flask. The mixture was warmed at 40° for 10 
minutes and centrifuged. The supernatant dark red colored solution 
was employed. 

eggalbumin as well as 3 % Witte’s peptone; 3g of eggalbu- 
min (Merck) or 3 g of Witte’s peptone (Griibler) were dissolved in 
100 cc of water and filtered. 

II. ANALYTICAL METHODS 

A. Method for the Determination of Casein-, Gelatin-, 
Eggalbumin- and Witte's Peptone-Splitting. 

The method used in these cases was essntially the same as Lin- 
DERSTRdM-LANG and Sato’s^* semi-micro titration method, the 
principle of which was fundamentally due to the alcohol titration method 
of WiLLSTATTER and Waldschmidt-Leitz.^*'^ The double digestion 
vessels^which consist of two limbs were also used. 

The important points of Linderstrom-Lang and Sato’s method 
are as follows: 

The total volume of the digestion mixture is 5cc. From this mix¬ 
ture, every 2 cc are pipetted off before and after digestion and poured 
into 10 cc of 96 alcohol containing 0.4 cc of 0.5;^ thymolphthalein 
solution and the increase of carboxyl groups per 2 cc of the digest is 
measured by the titration with 90^^ alcoholic n,20 KOH solution. The 
titration was completed after the addition of further more 20 cc of 96 
alcohol. 

But according to the kind of substrate used the authors have 
somewhat improved this method as stated in the following, and better 
reproducible results were obtained. 

i. Method jor the Determination oj Casein-, Eggalbumin- 
and Witte's Peptone-Splitting. 

When the digestion mixture was added into 10 cc of unwarmed 
96^0 alcohol, there occurred suddenly a flocculent separation of the 
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substrates, the separation of which was not desirable for ein accurate 
titration. Therefore in order to prevent this flocculation, the mixture 
was added into 10 cc of hot 96% alcohol which was previously warmed 
to ca. 70’ in ca. 10 minutes. The digestion mixture was thus made 
into homogeneous fine suspensions, which was warmed again to ca. 
70’ before titration, 20 cc of 96 “/o alcohol which were used for the 
second addition were not necessary to be warmed to ca. 70°. 

2 . Method jor the Determination oj Gelatin Splitting. 

When the digestion mixture is added into 10 cc of 96?^ alcohol, 
the gelatin coagulates and adheres to the wall of the vessels. This 
was the case even when lOcc of 96 fo alcohol were previously warmed 
to ca. 70°, Waldschmidt-Leitz'^"^ recommended to add CaClj solution 
to the mixture in order to prevent coagulation, but this addition seems 
to us very unfavorable owing to the voluminous precipitation of the 
mixture thus made and the consequent insensibility of the indicator. 

According to our preliminary tests it was found, that the coagula¬ 
tion of gelatin solution is concerned with its pH and alcohol concentra¬ 
tion. When the unwarmed alcohol concentration is below 75 and 
acidic above pH 3.0 the addition of the gelatin solution into alcohol 
does not cause any coagulation, thus making it possible to keep the 
mixture for later titration preferably. Therefore, 10 cc of unwarmed 
96?^ alcohol were previously mixed with 1 cc of n/5 HCl in the case 
of using a buffer of pH 3.0-8.0 and 1 cc of 2n/5 HCl in the case of 
using a buffer of pH value above 8.0, thus making the pH below 3.0 
and alcohol concentration 75% at the stage. 20 cc of boiling 96?^ 
alcohol were then added for the completion of the titration. The final 
alcohol concentration was ca. 88.5 Other points of the experiment 
are similar to those of (1). 


B. Method for the Determination of Haemoglobin Splitting. 
When the haemoglobin was used as substrate, the determination 
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was followed by means of the Van Slyke’s amino nitrogen apparatus, 
with the micro-burette having a total capacity of 2cc graduated in 
0.01 cc divisions. Total volume of the digestion mixture is 5cc and 
every 2 cc are pipetted off before and after digestion and poured into 
a small tube placed previously in a boiling water-bath and heated for 
10 minutes, in order to stop enzyme actions. This whole mixture was 
shaken for 10 minutes in the apparatus with the addition of 10 drops 
of normal octyl alcohol (Merck) as foam-stopper. 

A half of the increase of the volume of nitrogen gas (corrected 
to the standard state) due to the digestion, is determined as nitrogen 
from the NHj groups liberated by digestion experiment. 


C. pH>regulation of the Digestion Mixture. 

1 . The Survey of the Buffer Solutions Employed. 

The survey of the buffer solutions employed is given in the follow¬ 
ing table. 


table 2. 


The survey of the buffer solutions employed. 


No. 

Buffer solutions 


pH-range 

pH-deter- 

mination’ 

Substrate 

employed 

1 

Sorensen’s citrate buffer 

(M 5 

1 • 6.0 

Q. at 20'’ 

Casein 

2 

phosphate i, 

vM3 

1 

= 7.0 

1 

Gelatin 

Eggalbumin 

3 

NH,Cl-NH,OII buffer 

vn 1) 

-7.4 

C. at 40° ' 

__ 1 

Witte’s pepton 

4 

Sorensen’s phosphate buffer M 5 

4 7.9 

Q. at 20* 






1 

Haemoglobin 

5 

»> borate" * v 

'M 5 

>8.0 

1 

H. at 20° ' 



Note:- 

Q. pH-determination was made by quinhydronic method. 
C.=pH-determinaticn was made by colorimetric method. 

H.- pH-determination was made by hydroijen electrode method. 

** Addition of glycerine solution must be avoided in the digestion mix¬ 
ture where borate buffer was used, owing to the fact that a borate 
buffer was effected by glycerine solution. 
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2 . Procedure oj pH-regulation of Digestion Mixture. 

In order to prepare the digestion mixture of required pH, 2.5 cc 
of each substrate solution except No. 2 (Table 1, p. 86) were in¬ 
troduced into one limb of the double vessel and mixed with varying 
amotmts of either n/2, n/5, n/10, n/20 HCl or n/5, n/10, n/20 NaOH 
solution required for the pH-regulation of each substrate, as well zis 
for that of venom solutions. The amounts of HCl or NaOH re¬ 
quired were found from Figs. 1-7 which corresponded respectively 
to the Tables 5-11 (pp- 97-99). Then 1 cc of buffer solution was 
mixed, unless otherwise duly noted, to the above mixture. Into the 
other limb of the digestion vessel were placed 1 cc of the venom solu¬ 
tion and a varying amount of water so as to make the total volume 
5cc. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 






Fig. 1. pH-regulation of lyo venom 30/o' glycerine solution. 

Icc of the venom solution was mixed with a quantity of n'20 NaOH 
read from the abscissa and varying amounts of water to make the total 
volume 5cc, and the pH value of each mixture was obtained from the or¬ 
dinate. ;cf. Table 5, p. 97) 

Fig. 2. pH-regulation of the casein-NaOH solution. U ' 

2.5 cc of 6^ casein-NaOH solution were mixed with a quantity of 
n 10 IICl or n/10 NaOH read from the abscissa and varying amounts of 
water to make the total volume 5cc, and the pH value of each mixture was 
obtained from the ordinate. \cf. Table 6, p. 97) 

Fig. 3. pH-regulation of the casein-NaOH solution. ,2' 

2.5 cc of 65!^ casein-NaOH solution were mixed with a quantity of n.'2 
HCl read from the abscissa and varying amounts of water to make the 
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total volume 5 cc, and the pH value of each mixture was obtained from the 
ordinate, (cf. Table 6, p. 97) 

Fig. 4. pH-regulation of 6?4 gelatin solution. 

2.5 cc of 6^ gelatin solution were mixed with a quantity of n/2, n/10 
HCl or n/5, n/10 NaOH read from the abscissa and varying amounts of 
water to make the total volume 5 cc, and the pH value of each mixture 
was obtained from the ordinate, (cf. Tables 7 and 8, pp. 97-98) 

Fig. 5. pH-regulation of 3 ^ eggalbumin solution. 

2.5 cc of 3^ eggalbumin solution were mixed with a quantity of n/20 
HCl or n/20 NaOH read from the abscissa and varying amounts of water 
to make the total volume See. and the pH value of each mixture was ob¬ 
tained from the ordinate, (cf. Table 9, p. 98) 

Fig. 6. pH-regulation of 3 ^ haemoglobin solution. 

2J5cc of 3 !^ haemoglobin solution was mixed with a quantity of n^20 
HCl or n/10, n'20 NaOH and varying amounts of water to make the total 
volume 5cc, and the pH value of each mixture was obtained from the 
ordinate, (cf. Table 10, p. 98; 

Fig. 7. pH-regulation of 3*^ Witte’s peptone solution. 

2.5 cc of 3 ^ Witte’s peptone solution was mixed with a quantity of n 5 
HCl or n'5 NaOH read from the abscissa and varying amounts of water 
to make the total volume 5cc, and the pH value of each mixture was ob¬ 
tained from the ordinate, (cf. Table 11, p. 99; 


D. On the Method for the Determination of Stability of 
Casein Splittingr Enzyme of the Snake Venom. 

1. pH-regulation of the Venom for Stability experiment. 

In one limb of a large double vessel were introduced 5cc of 
venom (30?^) glycerine solution and in the other limb of the vessel 
were placed 5cc of water (a) or Icc of n/1 NH^Cl-NH^OH (8;1) 
buffer and 4 cc of water (b) or 1 cc of n/1 NH^Cl-NHPH (1:16) and 
4cc of water (c). 

The contents of both limbs were mixed and kept standing in a 
water thermostat at 40’ for varying lengths of time. The pH of each 
mixture was, (a) 6.1, (b) 8.0, and (c) 10.1. 

2. On the Determination of the Stability. 

After varying lengths of time, 1 cc of each mixture was pipetted 
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off and transferred into one limb of a siiiali double vessel in which 
Icc of 15% glycerine was placed in order to make Cg= 6?^ and 
0.5 cc of water, in the case of using thei venom regulated as above 
to pH 6.1 or 8.0 in order to make the pH-value of the digestion mix¬ 
ture 8.0 in the following digestion experiment. In the case of using 
the venom regulated to pH 10.1, it was necessary to add 0.5 cc of n/1 
NH^Cl instead of water for the same purpose. To the other limb of 
the small double vessel were placed 2.5 cc of 6% casein-pH 8-0 buffer 
solution (No. 2, Table 1). Then the digestion experiment was car¬ 
ried out as usual for 1 hour at 40\ 

E. Symbols. 

For the sake of reference, we state here the symbols used in the 
preceding and following sections. 

Cg=G lycerine concentration of the digestion mixture. 

Cs=Substrate concentration of the digestion mixture. 

Cv=mg of the dried venom in 2cc of the digestion mixture. 

X = Number of carboxyl groups formed by the splitting up of 
the substrate under the given conditions, expressed in cc 
of n/20 KOH per every 2cc of the digestion mixture. 


III. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 

A. On the pH-activity-relations of the Proteolytic 
Enzymes of the Snake Venom. 

The relations are clearly illustrated by the pH-activity-curves in 
Figs. 8 and 9 (p. 95), which correspond to the Tables 12-17 (pp. 99- 
101). No further comment is necessary except with regard to the fol¬ 
lowing points. 

The experiment was carried out for the purpose of mainly finding 
the optimal pH for the splitting up of each substrate and not to make 
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strict comparison between the digestibilities of these substrates. There¬ 
fore, the conditions of the digestion were made somewhat different 
from each other according to the substrate used. For the sake of 
reference, these differences are summarized in the following table. 


TABLE 3. 


Substrate 

j Ch Vo 

Cvmg 1 

1 

1 Cg 

1 1 

Time of diges¬ 
tion (hrs.) 

Casein 

3 

2 

6 

1 

Gelatin 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Eggalbumin 

1.5 

4 

6 

3 

Haemoglobin 

1.5 

4 

1 

0 

3 

Witte’s peptone 

1.5 

4 

6 

1 


B. On the Relations between the Amount of the Snake Venom 
or the Time of Digestion and the splitting of Casein. 

In the preceding experiment, it was found that casein is most 
digestible of all the substrates tested. Therefore, in the present ex¬ 
periment the relations named were also examined. These relations 
are clearly shown in Fig. 10 which corresponds to Tables 18 and 19. 

(pp. 101-102). 


C. On the Stability of the Casein-splitting Enzyme 
of the Snake Venom. 

The stability was also examined when 0.5 venom (15^) gly¬ 
cerine extract of the snake venom was kept standing for several 
lengths of time (hrs.). The result is given in Fig. 11, which corres¬ 
ponds to Table 20. (p. 102). 
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Fig. 8. 


Fig. 9. 



Fig. 8. pH-activity-curves of the proteolytic enzymes of the snake 
venom, icf. Tables 12-16. pp. 99-101^ 

Fig. 9. pH-activity-curves of the proteolytic enzymes of the snake 
venom. ;cf. Tables 17, p. 101' 

Fig. 10. Relations between the amount of the snake venom or the time 
of digestion and the splitting of casein, fcf. Tables 18 and 19, pp. 101-102) 
Fig. 11. Stability of the casein-splittting enzyme of the snake venom. 
;cf. Table 20, p. 102' 


SUMMARY. 

1. The proteolytic enzymes in the venom of the snake (Taiwan- 
habu: Trimeresurus mticrosquamatus. Cantor) were examined and 
found positive by the method based on the chemical change of the 
substrate. As the substrates were used casein, gelatin, eggalbumin, 
Witte’s peptone and haemoglobin, etc. 

2. On the chemical method employed. In the case of using 
haemoglobin as substrate. Van Slyke’s method for the micro determi¬ 
nation of amino nitrogen was adopted but for the substrates other 
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than haemoglobin, Linderstr5m-Lang and Sato’s^'^’^*’ method was 
applied after we had made somewhat useful modihcations according to 
the nature of each substrate. These points of modifications were de¬ 
scribed in detail on pp. 87-88, but some important points of these are 
summarized below: 

In the case of using casein, eggalbumin and Witte’s peptone as 
substrate, 10 cc of 96?^ alcohol in which the digestion mixture was 
to be added for the first titration before and after digestion, had pre¬ 
viously been warmed to ca. 70’ in ca. 10 minutes. 20 cc of 
alcohol to be added for the completion of the titration were not, as 
the ordinary method, necessary to be warmed. 

When gelatin was used as substrate, it was necessary to use 10 cc 
of unwarmed 96?^ alcohol acidified either with 1 cc of n/5 HCl or 2n/5 
HCl according to the pH of the buffer used. This was for the purpose 
of making the pH-value below 3.0 and the alcohol cone. 75^ just for 
the first titration. 

For the completion of the titration, 20 cc of boiled 96?^» alcohol 
had to be added and immediately titrated. 

3. On the optimal pH. 

The optimal pH for the splitting of the substrates examined are 
summarized below, according to the pH-activity-curves in Figs. 8 and 9. 


TABLE 4. 


Substrate 

Optimal pH 

Casein 

8.3-8.5 

Gelatin 

8.0-8.3 

Eggalbumin 

8,0 

Haemoglobin 

8^ 

Witte’s peptone 

8.0-8.3 


4. In the case of casein, the relations between the amount of 
the snake venom or the time of digestion and the splitting of casein 
were also examined and shown in Fig. 10. 

5. Under the conditions tested, the casein-splitting enzyme of the 
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snake venom was most stable at pH 8.0 and became unstable as the 
pH became either more acidic or more alkaline, i. e. pH 6.1 or 10.1. 
Fig. 11). 


table 5. 

pH-regulation of 1^ venom v30?^) glycerine solution. 


Venom 

n'20 NaOH 

Water 

pH 

cc 

cc 

cc 

(H. at 20°) 

1 

1 

4.0 

6.1 

1 

0.25 

3.75 

9.1 


1 0.5 3.5 ^ 10.6 

TABLE 6. 

pH-regulation of the casein-NaOH solution. 


2.5 cc of casein-NaOH solution were mixed with a or b or c 


a 


I 

pH 

^H. at 
20") 

^ 1 

pH 

H. at 
20°; 

c 


pH 

vH. at 
20" 

I 

n 10 HCl 1 
cc 

Water 

cc 

n 10 
NaOH 
cc 

Water 

cc 

n/2 HCl 
cc 

Water 

cc 

0 

2.5 ' 

7.0 

"o.i 

1 

2.4 

7.4 

0.05 ! 

i 

2.45 

1 6.4 

0.1 

1 

2.4 , 

6.7 

0.2 

2.3 

1 

7.8 

0.30 

2.20 ' 

1 

' 3.3 

1 

0.2 

2.3 

6.5 

1 

0.3 1 

2.2 ' 

8.3 

0.50 

2.00 

1 

1.9 

0.3 

2.2 

6.2 

0.4 

1 

1 2.1 

1 

9.1 

1.00 

1.50 

1.3 

0.4 

2.1 

5.9 

0.5 

2.0 ' 

9.7 

1.5 

1.00 

' 0.9 


TABLE 7. 

pH-regulation of gelatin solution. ^1) 


2.5 cc of gelatin solution were mixed with either a or b 


a 


n,10 NaOH 
_ cc _ 

0 

0.05 

0.1 

0.12 

0.15 


Water 

_ 

2.5 

2.45 

2.4 

2.38 

2.35 


pH 

b 

pH 

vC. at 40°' 

n 5 NaOH 
cc 

1 Water 

1 cc 

C. at 40°) 

5.4 

p 

L* 

2.4 

7.4 

5.5 

0.12 

2.38 

8.0 

5.8 

0.2 

1 2.3 

9.2 

6.2 

0.25 

2.25 

9.5 

6.8 


i 

1 1 



I 
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TABLE 8. 

pH-regulation of gelatin solution. (2) 


2.5 cc of gelatin solution were mixed with a or b or c 


a 

(C. at 
(40”) 

1 b 

pH 
(C. at 
40’) 

1_c_ 

pH 
(C. at 
40’) 

n/10 HCl 
cc 

Water 

1 cc 

n/2 HCI 
cc 

Water 

cc 

n/2 HCl 
cc 

Water 

cc 

0.05 

2.45 

5.2 

0.05 

2.45 

4.4 

0.4 

2.1 

1.9 

0.1 

2.4 

5.0 

0.1 

2.4 

4.2 

0.45 

2.05 

15 

0.15 

2.35 

4.8 

0.15 

2.35 

4.0 

0.5 

2.0 

1.8 

0.2 

2.3 

4.6 

0.2 

2.3 

3.7 

0.6 

1.9 

1.3 




0.25 

2.25 

3.3 





TABLE 9. 

pH-regulation of eggalbumin solution. 


25 cc of eggalbumin solution were mixed with either a or b 


2 

i 

pH 

(Q. at 20”) 

1 b 

pH ^ 
(Q. at 20”) 

n/20 NaOH 
cc 

Water 

cc 

n/20 HCI 
cc 

Water 
cc 1 

0 

2,5 

6.1 

0.2 

2.3 

5.3 

0.1 

2.4 

7.4 

0.4 

2.1 

4.7 

02 

2.3 

8,3 

0.6 

1.9 

4.3 

0.3 

2.2 

9.6 

1.0 

1.5 

3.7 

0.4 

2.1 

10.0 

1.6 

0.9 

2.8 

0.6 

1.9 

10.7 





TABLE 10. 

pH-regulation of 39^ haemoglobin solution 


2.5 cc of 3f4 haemoglobin solution were mixed with a or b or c 


a 1 

pH 

(H. at 
20°) 

L . _. b . 1 

pH 

(H. at 
20°) 

1 

pH 

(H. at 
20°) 

n/20 

NaOH 

cc 

Water 

cc 

n/10 

NaOH 

cc 

Water 

cc 

n/20 

HCI 

cc 

Water 

cc 

1.0 

1.5 

11.1 

1.0 

1.5 

11.9 

0.5 

2.0 

5.6 

0.7 

1.8 

10.8 

0.75 

1.75 

11.7 

0.75 

! 1.75 

4.6 

0.5 

2.0 

10.4 







0.3 

2.2 

1 9.8 







0 

2.5 

8.1 
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TABLE 11. 

pH-regulation of 39^ Witte’s peptone solution. 


2.5 cc of Witte’s peptone were mixed with either a or b 


a 

pH 

(a at 20®) 

b 

pH 

(H. at 20°) 

n/5 NaOH 
cc 

Water 

cc 

n/5 HCl 
cc 

Water 

cc 

0 

25 

7.1 

0.1 

2.4 

6.1 

0.1 

2.4 

7.8 

0.2 

2.3 

4.6 

0.2 

2.3 

9.1 

0.3 

2.2 

3.9 

0.3 

2.2 

9.8 

0.4 

2.1 

3.6 

0.4 

! 

2.1 

10.7 

0.5 

2.0 

32 


Note onTables 5-11: 

C.=pH-determination was made by the colorimetric method. 

H. pH-determination was made by the hydrogen electrode method. 
Q. pH-determination was made by the quinhydronic method. 

On the further details of pH-determination, cf.^‘*> especially p. 23. 


TABLE 12. 
Casein splitting (1). 


Cs Cv —2.0mg, Q, — 69 ^, 

pH of the digestion mixture was regulated with n'2 or nlO HCl with¬ 
out any buffer solutions, and determined by the hydrogen electrode method. 
Digestion for 1 hour at 40°. 


pH 

before and after digestion 

X 

pH 1 

before and after digestion j 

X 

1.0 

1.0 

0 

6.0 

6.0 

0.11 

2.1 

2.1 

0 

6.3 

6.1 

0.15 

3.0 

3.0 

0 

6.6 

6.5 

0.23 




6.9 

6.7 

0.38 


Digestion experiment was not carried out at the pH- range between 3-6, 
because the casein solution coagulated fioculently at this pH range. 
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TABLE la 
Casein splitting (2). 


Cs Cv ==2.0 mg, Co = 69 ^. 

Buffer solution No. 3 (Table 2) was used. Digestion for 1 hour at 40^ 


pH 

before and after digestion 

X 

1 pH 

1 before and after digestion | 

X 

7.4 

7.4 

0.49 

8.9 

8.9 

0.55 

7.7 

7.7 

0.50 

9.2 


0.51 

8.0 

8.0 

0.53 

95 

9.5 

0.49 

8.3 

8.3 

055 

9.8 

9.8 

0.41 

ae 

8.6 

0.55 

10.1 

10.1 

0.35 


TABLE 14. 
Gelatin splitting. 


Cs = 394 , Cv =4.0 mg., Co =6?4. 

Buffer solutions No. 1-3 (Table 2) were used. Digestion for 1 hour at 40®. 


pH 

before and after digestion 

X 

pH 

before and after digestion 

X 

3.0 

3.0 

0 

8.0 

8.0 

0.35 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

8.3 

8.3 

0.36 

5.0 

5.0 

0.02 

8.6 

8.6 

0.32 

6.0 

6.0 

0.09 

8.9 

8.9 

0.29 

7.0 

7.0 

0.15 

9J2 

9.2 

028 

7.4 

7.4 

0.31 

9.5 

9.5 

0.22 

7.7 

7.7 

0.34 

9.8 

9.8 

0.17 


TABLE 15. 
Eggalbumin splitting. 


Cs =1.5j4, Cv=4.0 mg., Co =694, , 

Buffer solutions No. 1-3 (Table 2) were used. Digestion for 3 hours at 40®. 


pH 

before and after digestion 

X 

pH 

before and after digestion 

X 

3.0 

ao 

0 

8.0 

8.0 

0.14 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

85 

8.3 

0.13 

5.0 

5.0 

0 

8.6 

8.6 

0.13 

6.0 

6.0 

0.05 

8.9 

8.9 

0.12 

7.0 

7.0 

0.10 

92 

95 

0,09 

7.4 

7.4 

0.12 

9.5 

9.5 

0.07 

7.7 

7.7 

0.13 

9.8 

9.8 

0.05 
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TABLE 16. 
Witte’s peptone splitting. 


Cs “1.59^, Cv —4.0 mg., Cg —6 ?^. 

Buffer solutions No. 1-3 (T?ble 2) were used.Digestion for 1 hour at 40*. 


pH 

before and after digestion 

X 

pH j 

before and after digestion 

X 

3.0 

3.0 

0 

8.0 

8.0 

0J23 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

8.3 

8.3 

0.18 

5.0 

5.0 

0.02 

8.6 

8.6 

0.17 

6.0 

6.0 

0.05 

8.9 

8.9 

0.15 

7.0 

7.0 

' 0.08 

9.2 

92 

0.16 

7.4 

7.4 

0.17 

9.5 

9.5 

0.15 

7.7 

7.7 

0.16 

9.8 

9.8 

0.14 


TABLE 17. 
Haemoglobin splitting. 


Cs -1.55^, Cv - 4.0 mg., Cn-^O. 

Buffer solution 4-5 (Table 2) were used. Digestion for 3 hours at 40*. 


pH 

before and after digestion 

Increase 
of ami- j 
no N in] 
mg 1 

pH 

before and after digestion 

Increase 

1 of ami¬ 
no N in 
' mg 

4.0 

4.0 

0 

7.9 

8.0 

0.23 

5.0 

5.0 

0.02 

8.5 

8.5 

0.25 

5.5 

5.5 

0.05 

8.9 

8.9 

0.24 

6.5 

6.5 

0.06 

9.7 

9.7 

0.19 

6.8 

6.8 

0.10 

10.2 

10.2 

0.13 

7.7 

7.3 

1 0.14 

10.6 

10.6 

0.02 

7.9 

7.8 

0.17 

11.6 

11.6 

0 


TABLE 18. 

Relation between the amount of snake venom and the splitting of 
casein. CG=15s^. Cs-3j^4, pH-=8.0. casein-pH^S.O buffer solution No. 2 
(Table 1) was used. Varying amount of 154 venom (3054) glycerine solut¬ 
ion were used. Digestion for 1 hour at 40*. 
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Cv 

X 

Cv 

X 

5.0 

0.73 

0.5 

032 

4.0 

0.66 

0.2 

053 

3.0 

0.59 

0.1 

0.14 

2.0 

0.51 

0.02 

0.02 

1.0 

0.41 

0 

0 


TABLE 19. 

Relation between the time of digestion and the splitting of casein. 
CG—6jf4, Cv=2.0 mg., pH^8.0.casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution No. 2 (Table 
1) was used for Xa or Xb, and Icc of buffer solution No. 3 (Table 2) for 
Xc. 


Time of digestion 
in min. 
at 40® 

Xa 

Xb 

Xc 

X-Xa~Xb-Xc 

Casein, Buffer 
Venom 

Buffer 
Casein ' 

Buffer 

Venom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0.31 

— 

- 

0.31 

36 

0.41 

— 

- 

0.41 

60 

0.52 

0.01 

- 

0.51 

120 

0.66 

0.03 

0.01 

0.62 

240 

0.85 

0.09 

0.06 

0.70 


Xa, Xb and Xc are the values corresponding to X (cf. Symbols) at 
each different mixture in each column. 


TABLE 20. 

The stability of the casein-splitting enzyme of the snake venom. 

For stability: 0.5^ venom (15^) glycerine solution was kept standing at 
40® for varying lengths of time. 

For digestion experiment: CG~6?4, (^*=2.0rag., Cs=394, pH~8.0. 6?4 
casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution No. 2 (Table 1) was used. Digestion for 1 
hour at 40 . 
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Time of standing 

pH of 


in hours 

venom solution 

A 

0 

6.1 

0.53 


00 

o 

0.53 


10.1 

1 

0.54 

20 

1 

6.1 

0.51 


8.0 

0.52 


10.1 

0.40 

40 

1 6.1 

0.43 


00 

‘o 

0.44 


10.1 

0.29 

60 

6.1 

, 0.34 


8.0 

1 0.43 


1 10.1 

! 0.25 
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INTRODUCTION 

We concidered that investigations on the specific effect (activation 
or inhibition) of the snake venoms upon the activity of enzymes must 
be one of the most interesting lines of great significance, of the en¬ 
zyme chemical investigations of the snake venoms. Starting from 
this concideration, we searched for the literature and found that there 
were only two investigations as stated below. Delezenne^^^ (1902) 
has shown that snake venom contains a kinase which activates the 
inactive pancreatic juice, enabling the latter energetically to digest 
albumin. According to his investigation, 1-5 mg of lachesis venom 
added to 1 cc of inactive pancreatic trypsin could cause a complete 
digestion of 0.5 g albumin within 10-12 hours, and even 0.0125 mg of 
lachesis venom added could make the same effect in 72 hours, while 
cobra venom was less active and pslias venom required about 5 times 
as much to obtain the same effect. Launoy^*^ (1902) found that cobra 
venom has no activation power upon soluble ferments such as emulsin, 
amylase and pancreatin. 
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According to these records, the activation power of the venoms 
was mainly found upon the pancreatic trypsin, but these investigations 
were made however at the time when the rational and accurate 
method for the determination of the proteolytic enzyme was not yet 
completely established. And thus, the determination was done by a 
method based rather on the physical change and not on the chemical 
change of the substrate. 

Besides, no fundamental research had yet been done, even on 
the activation effect itself. Therefore, we undertook the present in¬ 
vestigation, using, on the one hand, Formosan snake venoms which 
were collected in our laboratory, and using, on the other hand, gly¬ 
cerine extract of the pig’s pancreas as trypsin solution. For the 
determination of the proteolytic activity was used of course rational 
and accurate method which we established and described in our pre¬ 
vious paper,^^^ and the activation effect was tested also in detail from 
the view point of modem enzyme chemistry. Consequently, we ob¬ 
tained many interesting results which are of great significance. These 
are summarized on>p. 125. 

It is our pleasant duty to express our cordial thanks to the Im¬ 
perial Academy, for the subsidy we received for our researches. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART 

I. METHODS OF PREPARATION 
A. Preparation of the Snake Venom Solution. 

1. Preparation of the Dried Powder of Venoms, 

In the main part of this experiment, unless otherwise duly noted, 
the venom of the snake Taiwan-habu ifTrimeresurus miicrosuquamatus. 
Cantor) was used, though we used for comparison, in the latter part 
of this experiment, the venoms of various kinds of snakes such as 
Hyappo-da (Agkistrodon actus, Grunther), Ao-hebi (Trimeresurus 
graminens, Shaw), Taiwan-kobura {Naja naja atra, Cantor), and 
Amagasa-hebi (Bungarus multicinctus, Blyth) etc. The latter two 
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belong to the Colubridae and the others to the Viperidae. Each fresh 
venom was a viscous liquid. We dried it in a vacuum desiccator 
over CaCl, under the reduced pressure. Each dried venom powder 
was of a white to yellow colour, according to the kind of snake. 

2. Preparation 0 / the Snake Venom Solution. 

0.1 °/o venom water solution was prepared and after being thorough¬ 
ly stirred, centrifuged and filtered off. The clear solution thus ob¬ 
tained was kept for use in a refrigerating chamber at 0°. 

B. Preparation of Trypsin Solution. 

1. Preparation of the Dried Powder of Pig’s Pancreas. 

Fresh pancreas of pig which was obtained from the Dairyudo- 
slaughter house at Taihoku, was passed repeatedly through a meat- 
mincer after being separated from the contaminated fat and muscle, 
and ground in a porcelain mortar into porridge-like condition. The 
porridge thus obtained was dried with acetone and ether according to 
WiLLSTATTER and Waldschmidt-Leitz.^®^ For instance, 1 kg of the 
ground pancreas porridge was treated twice with 2 L of acetone, then 
twice with a mixture of 1 L of acetone and 1 L of ether and finally 
twice with 2 L of ether. Each operation was performed as rapidly as 
possible and the suspension was filtered immediately without allowing 
it to stand. The product thus obtained was dried between filter papers 
and ground into fine powder which was peissed through a sieve of 
1 mm mesh and preserved for use in a desiccator. The water content 
of the dried powder amounted to 11.67 yv. 

2. Preparation of Trypsin Solution. 

2g of the pancreas powder above obtained were suspended in 
100 cc of glycerine and ground thoroughly in a porcelain mortar. 
The mixture was centrifuged and filtered off, after allowing it to 
stand (for ca. 10 minutes) at room temperature. The filtrate was 
preserved as the stock solution, with the addition of 1 ^ toluene in 
a refrigerating chamber at 0.° Just before the digestion experiment, 
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this 60 % glycerine extract was diluted with an equal volume of 
water for the preparation of 1 pancreas (30 "/o) glycerine solution. 
For the preparation of pancreas solutions, the concentration of which 
being lower than 1 this stock solution was further diluted with 
30 "/o glycerine solution. 

3. Preparation of Trypsin Solution from Commercial Trypsin. 

As commercial trypsin, were employed two preparations, i. e. E. 
Merck’s (Darmstadt) as well as Dr. G. Griibler & Co.’s (Leipzig). 
Trypsin solutions were prepared from these substances in quite a 
similar way to the previous section. 

2.5 g of the commercial trypsin were suspended in 100 cc of 30 
fo glycerine and ground thoroughly in a porcelain mortar. The mix¬ 
ture was centrifuged and filtered off, after allowing it to stand (for 
ca. 10 minutes) at room temperature. The filtrate was preserved 
with the addition oi toluene in a refrigerating chamber at O’, 
and used without any dilution. 


C. Preparation of Substrate solutions. 

Preparation of substrate solutions was carried out in exactly the 
same way as that previously described.^’^ 

Substrate solutions prepared were given in the following table. 


TABLE 1. 

Survey of the substrate solutions prepared. 


No. 


Substrate solutions 


pH 


1 . &Yo casein solution 

2. casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution. 

3 . 6^ gelatin solution. 

4. I 3j>4 Witte’s peptone solution. 


7.0 at 20’ 
8.0 (at 40’ 

5.4 at 20’ 

7.4 vat 20’ 


II. ANALYTICAL METHODS 

On the determination of the proteolytic enzyme activity. For 
this purpose, was used the same method as that employed in a pre- 
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vious paper/’^ The (wily difference from that is to add, besides the 
digestion experiment, the process of activation of the enzyme, in 
which the venom solution and the enzyme solution were made in 
contact for a definite length of time. 

Casein was used as substrate in the main part of this experiment 
but gelatin or Witte’s peptone was also used sometimes. 

In the following, only important points are to be noted. The 
total volume of the digestion mixture is 5cc. From this mixture, 
every 2 cc are pipetted off before and after digestion and the increase 
of carboxyl groups per 2cc of the digest is measured by the titration 
with 90 o/o alcoholic n/20 KOH. 

The digestion was carried out for 1 hour at 40’. Before that, 
the activation was made also for 1 hour at 40’, unless otherwise is 
duly noted. 


III.' SYMBOLS 

For the sake of reference, we state here the symbols used in the 

preceding and following sections. 

Ce =Enzyme concentration reduced to mg of dried pancreas powder 
used to prepare that amount of enzyme extract per every 2cc 
of digestion mixture. 

CE’=enzyme concentration reduced to mg of dried pancreas powder 
used to prepare that amount of enzyme extract per every 2cc 
of activation mixture. 

Ce'=2 Ce 

Cg =glycerine concentration of the mixture of digestion or activation. 

Cs = substrate concentration of the digestion mixture. 

Cv =mg of the dried venom in 2 cc of the digestion mixture. 

Cv'=mg of the dried venom in 2cc of the activation mixture. 

Cv'=2 Cv 

X =number of carboxyl groups formed by the splitting of the sub¬ 
strate under the given conditions, expressed in cc of n/20 KOH 
per every 2cc of the digestion mixture. 
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IV. EXPERIMENTAL PROCESSES AND RESULTS. 

A. On the Time Required for Full Activation of Trypsin 
by the Snake Venom. 

i. Test of the Activation made for Comparatively Long Time. 
Process. 

In this case, the venom of Taiwan-habu and the trypsin solution 
of the dried powder of pig’s pancreas were used. 

In one limb of each large digestion vessel were introduced i.5x 
8cc of 1 pancreas (30 ^a) glycerine solution and in the other limb 
of the vessel was taken 1x8cc of the venom water solution of 
various concentration, and after mixing the contents in both limbs the 
mixture was kept standing at 40 for varying lengths of time such 
as from 0 to 72 hours. Just ca. 10 minutes before the digestion ex¬ 
periment at each interval, 2.5 cc of pancreas-venom solution treated 
as above were put in one limb of each small digestion vessel, and 
2.5 cc of 6 ?i> casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution (Table 1, No. 2, p. 109) 
were introduced in the other limb of each vessel and brought back 
immediately into the water thermostat at 40^. 

After each interval such as noted in Table 3 (p. 127) the contents 
of both limbs were mixed thoroughly and the digestion experiment 
was carried out for 1 hour at 40 . In the case of contact, time being 
0, 1.5 cc of 1 0,0 pancreas (30 >) glycerine solution were taken in one 
limb of a double digestion vessel and 1.0 cc of venom water solution 
of varying concentration and 2.5 cc of 6 casein-pH 8.0 buffer solu¬ 
tion (Table 1, No. 2, p. 109) were taken in the other limb, and diges¬ 
tion experiment was carried out in the same way as above. 
Experimental results. 

The result is given in Table 3 (p. 127) and is illustrated in Fig. 
1 (p. 112). According to the curves in Fig. 1, the full activation is 
made within 2 hours. The curve where Cv=0, corresponds to the 
spontaneous activation of the trypsin preparation itself, the spon¬ 
taneous activation of which is however not so marked as that of 
trypsin by the venom. 
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2,4 


1,6 


K 

tO,8 


0 

0 1 2 24 36 4 8 60 72 hr. 

-*■ Time of contact 

Time required for full activation of trypsin by the snake venom. Test 
of the activation made for comparatively long time. (cf. Table 3, p. 127) 


Fig. 1. 



2. Test of the Activation made for Comparatively Short Time. 
Process. 

Since we knew from the result of the previous test that the full 
activation of the pancreas trypsin by the snake venom was made 
within 2 hours, we repeated a similar experiment, in order to test 
the activation made at comparatively short intervals within 4 hours. 
In a similar way to the previous test, the test was made in each case 
of using varying concentrations of the snake venom under two different 
concentrations of the pancreas trypsin. 

Experimental result. 

The result is given in Table 4 (p. 127) and Figs. 2 and 3 (p. 
113). According to the curves in Figs. 2 and 3, a pretty remarkable 
activation is made even when the contact of trypsin with the venom 
is made for so short an interval as 10 minutes, and the time required 
for full activation of trypsin is 30-180 minutes at 40’ according to 
Cv and Ce employed. For convenience sake, in the following ex* 
periment to find other conditions which have an influence upon the 
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activation, 60 minutes were taken as the activation time before each 
digestion experiment. 

The need of a certain time for activation of trypsin by the venom 
is in quite similar relationship to that by the enterokinase from the 
duodenum, the activation of the latter was fully investigated by 
Waldschmidt-Leitz,'^’ etc. 


Fig. 2. 



Time required for full activation of trypsin by the snake venom. Test 
of the activation made for comparatively short time. (1) (cf. Table 4, p. 
127) 


Fig. 3. 



Time required for full activation of trypsin by the snake venom. Test 
of the activation made for comparatively short time. (2) (cf. Table 4, p. 
127) 
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B. On the Relation between the Amount of Venom and that 
of Trypsin for the Full Activation of the Latter. 

Process. 

For the purpose of this experiment, water extract of the venom 
of Taiwan-habu and glycerine extract of the dried powder of pig’s 
pancreas were used. In one limb of each double digestion vessel were 
placed 2.5 cc of casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution (Table 1, No. 2. p. 109) 
and in the other limb, were taken 1.5cc of pancreas glycerine (30 yo) 
solution, the concentration of pancreas being varied from 0 to 1 
corresponding to Ce from 0 to 5.3 mg and was mixed with 1 cc of 
venom water solution, the concentration of which being varied from 
0 to 0.01 corresponding to Cv from 0 to 0.04 mg. 

Each digestion vessel was then kept in a water thermostat at 40 ’. 
The activation of trypsin by the venom was made at 40' for 1 hour 
measured from the time of mixing the trypsin and the venom solu¬ 
tions. Then, the contents of both limbs of each digestion vessel 
were mixed thoroughly and the digestion experiment was carried out 
in precisely the same way as usual. 

Experimental result. 

The result is given on Table 5 (p. 128) and is illustrated in Figs. 
4 and 5 (pp. 114 and 115). Before judging the data, it should be noticed 


Fig. 4. 



On the relation between the amount of venom and that of trypsin for 
the full activation of the latter. (1) (cf. Table 5, p. 128) 
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On the relation between the amount of venom and that of trypsin for 
the full activation of the latter. 2 icf. Table 5, p. 128 


here that the venom has not shown any perceptible proteolytic activity 
in its concentrations lower than Cv 0.04 mg, though it is becoming ap¬ 
parent in its concentration higher than Cv 0.1 mg. It is also noticed 
here that the proteolytic activity of the venom which appeared in its 
higher concentrations such as Cv from 0.1 mg to 2.0 mg, has no per¬ 
ceptible influence upon the full activity curves of trypsin, at least in 
higher concentrations such as Cv 2.65 mg or 5.3 mg. 

Judgement of the data. 

According to Waldschmidt-Leitz,*^’’ in the activation of trypsin 
by the enterokinase, there existed a definite proportionality between 
the amount of trypsin and that of enterokinase. According to the 
data which we obtained, in the activation of trypsin by the venom, 
such a proportionality was not found at all. This, according to our 
opinion, may be due to the fact that the venom solution was not yet 
the so-called “ einheitlich ’’ from the standpoint of the kind of its ac¬ 
tivities. Anyhow, it should be emphasised here that the venom in 
such a low concentration as Cv 0.04 mg had the sufficient power to 
make the full activation of trypsin in its concentration such as Ce= 
5.3 mg. 
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C. pH-Stability-Relation of the Venom from the Standpoint of its 

Activation Power upon the Proteoijrtic Activity of Trypsin. 

Process of allowing the venom solutions to stand at varying pH. 

For this purpose, the venom of Taiwan-habu was used. In one 
limb of each large double digestion vessel were introduced 10 cc of 
0.04 ^ venom water solution and in the other limb of each vessel 
were placed 10 cc of n/50 HCl or 10 cc of a mixture consisting of Icc 
of n/1 NH1CI-NH4OH buffer of pH 10 and 9cc of water, in order to 
regulate the pH of each venom solution to 2 or 10 after the contents 
of both limbs of each digestion vessel had been mixed. 

In a ,similar way, in one limb of each large double digestion 
vessel, were taken 10 cc of 0.02 ^ venom water solution and in the 
other limb of each vessel were put 10 cc of water or 10 cc of a mix¬ 
ture consisting of 1 cc of n/1 NH^Cl-NHPH buffer of pH 8.0 and 9 cc 
of water, in order to regulate the pH of each venom solution to 6.1 
or 8.0 after the contents of both limbs of each digestion vessel had 
been mixed. 

Each mixture, i. e. each venom water solution regulated to vary¬ 
ing pH was kept standing in a water thermostat at 40’ for varying 
lengths of time, such as from 0 to 96 hours and then the following 
processes of activation and digestion were carried out. 

Process of activation and digestion. 

In one limb of each digestion vessel were introduced 2.5 cc of 
casein-pH 8,0 buffer solution (Table 1, No. 2, p. 109) and in the other 
limb of each vessel were placed 1.5 cc of 1 ^ pancreas glycerine 
(30 ^ 0 ) solution, and was added Icc of 0.01 ^ venom water solution 
if taken from the venom solution regulated to pH 6.1 or 8.0. In a 
similar way, if taken from the venom solution regulated to pH 2.0, 
0.5 cc of 0.02 venom solution was added and neutralized with 0.5 cc 
of n/100 NaOH; if taken from the venom solution regulated to pH 
10.1, 0.5 cc of 0.02 ^ venom solution was added and mixed with 
0.18 cc of n/1 NH^l solution and 0.32 cc of water. These processes 
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were done for the purpose of regulating the pH of each digestion 
mixture to 8.0. 

Before mixing the contents of each digestion vessel, the activation 
of trypsin with the venom solution was done for 1 hour at 40’ and 
then digestion was carried out for 1 hour at 40’ and the determination 
was made in precisely the same way as usual. 

Process of control experiment. 

0.01 venom water solution, the pH of which being 6.1, as well 
3 s 1 Vo pancreas glycerine (30 %) extract, the pH of which being 6.3, 
were preserved at 0’ before use. 

Control test was made in a similar way to the previous experi¬ 
ment. pH for activation and that for digestion were 6.2 and 8.0 
respectively. 

Experimental results. 

The result is given on Table 6 (p. 129) and is illustrated in Fig. 
6 (p .117). According to the figure, the venom solution when kept 
standing at 40’ at various pH for varying lengths of time, the activa¬ 
tion power upon the proteolytic power of trypsin diminishes almost 
completely within 96 hours when pH=8.0, within 36 hours when pH 
6.1, within 12 hours at pH 10.1, and almost immediately at pH 2.0. 


Fig. 6. 



pH-stability-relation of the venom, (cf. Table 6, p. 129) 
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Thus the relation of the stability of the venom at varying pH is 
shown as follows: pH 2.0<pH 6.1<pH 8.0>-pH 10.1. 

Note: 

In the activation process, pH of each mixture (enzyme and venom) 
was somewhat varying, such as from 6.1 to 8.0, though the pH of 
each digestion mixture (enzyme, venom and substrate) was all re¬ 
gulated to 8.0. Therefore test was made on this point, but we could 
not observe any perceptible influence of such a pH-variation upon 
the results of the experiment. 

D. Thermal Resistance of the Venom Water Solution from the 
Standpoint of its Activation Power upon the Proteolytic 
Activity of Trypsin. 

Process of testing thermal resistance. 

In each test tube were introduced a required amount (ca. 10 cc 
in this case) of 0.01 “/o venom water solution (pH 6.1) and kept standing 
in each water thermostat regulated to various temperature, in a range 
such as from 40’ to 80’ for varying lengths of time, such as from 0 
to 120 minutes. At each interval, ca. 2cc of each venom solution 
were pipetted off from each test tube and poured into each small 
test tube which was cooled with ice in a beaker and preserved before 
use for ca. 120 minutes in a refrigerating chamber at O’. 

Process of activation and digestion. 

In one limb of each digestion vessel were introduced 2.5 cc of 
casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution (Table 1, No. 2, p. 109) and in the other 
limb were placed 1.5 cc of 1 pancreas glycerine (30 o/o) extract and 
1 cc of water in the case ’ of control experiment or 1 cc of 0.01 Vo 
venom water solution subjected to thermal resistance in the previous 
process. Each vessel was kept standing at 40’, 1 hour without mix¬ 
ing and for 1 hour after mixing the contents of both limbs. The 
former was for the purpose of activation and the latter for the purpose 
of digestion. 
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Expeiimental results. 

The result is given on table 7 (p. 130) and is illustrated in Fig. 
7 (p. 119). According to Fig. 7 the thermal resistance of the venom 
water solution tested from the standpoint of its activation power upon 
the proteolytic activity of trypsin is as follows: 

At 40’, the venom solution was most resistant, essentially no 
change was observed at all within 120 minutes. 

At 50’, the resistance of the venom solution was decreasing very 
slowly. 

At 55’, the resistance of the venom solution was decreasing quick¬ 
ly, such as within 30 minutes. 

At 56’-80’, the resistance of the venom solution was decreasing 
very quickly such as within 10 minutes. 


Fig. 7. 



Thermal resistance of the venom, ^cf. Table 7, p. 130) 

E. On the Activation Power of the Venom upon the Protelytie 
Activity of Trypsin of Pig’s Pancreas, which was Subjected to its 
Spontaneous Auto-Activation for Varying Lengths of Time. 

Process of auto-activation. 

Ca. 20 cc of 1 ^0 pancreas glycerine (30 fo) solution were intro¬ 
duced in a vessel and kept standing in a water thermostat at 40^ for 
varying lengths of time. 
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Process of activation and digestion. 

In one limb of each double digestion vessel were placed 2.5 cc of 
casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution (Table 1, No. 2, p. 109) and in the other 
limb was introduced 1 cc of 0.01 "/a venom water solution or 1 cc of 
water and were added 1.5 cc of trypsin solution which were subjected, 
as above stated, to its auto-activation for varying lengths of time. 
Further processes of activation and digestion were carried out in pre¬ 
cisely the same way as usual, the time being respectively for 1 hour 
at 40\ 

Experimental result. 

The result is given on Table 8 (p. 130) and is shown in Fig. 8 
(p. 120). As clearly shown from the figure, spontaneous auto-activation 
of trypsin attained its full equilibrium after the extract had been kept 
standing at 40’ for 6 hours. 

Activation power of the venom upon the trypsin was decreasing 
as the time of the auto-activation of trypsin was lengthening and 
became practically zero when the time of the auto-activation reached 
96 hours. 


Fig. 8. 



Activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic activity of trypsin 
of pig’s pancreas which was subjected to its spontaneous auto-activation 
(cf. Table 8, p. 130) 
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F« Test on the Activation Power of the Venom upon the 
Proteolytic Activity of Commercial Trypsin. 

Process. 

Two preparations of commercial trypsin were employed for this 
purpose, (p. 131). Test was made in exactly the same way as that 
of the previous section, without subjecting the commercial trypsin to 
its auto-activation. 1.5cc of 2.5 % commercial trypsin (30 %) glycerine 
extract were here used instead of 1 % dried pig's pancreas powder 
(30 °/o) glycerine extract in the previous case (E). 

Experimental result. 

The result is given on Table 9 (p. 131). According to the result, 
no activation power of the venom was observed upon the proteolytic 
activity of the commercial trypsin preparations. This, according to 
our opinion, may be due to the fact that the commercial trypsin pre¬ 
parations were fully activated, which might have happened during 
the course of preparation, (cf. section E) 

G. On the Activation Power of the Venom upon the Proteolytic 
Activity of Trypsin at Varying pH. 

Process. 

As the substrate solutions, were used 6 °/o casein solution, 6 °/o 
gelatin solution and 3 Witte's peptone. (Table 1, No. 1, 3, and 4, p. 
109). In one limb of each digestion vessel were placed 0.7 cc of 0.5 ^/o 
trypsin glycerine (30 solution and 0.3 cc of 0.01 venom water 
solution. In the other limb of each vessel were introduced 2.5 cc of 
substrate solution, 1 cc of buffer solution such as noted on Table 2 and 
0.5 cc of a mixture of water and n/5 NaOH or n/5 HCl required in 
order to bring the pH of the substrate solution to a varying value. 
The amount (cc) of acid or alkali required for the pH-regulation of 
the substrates were easily found from the curves given in a previous 
report.^^^ In the case of using casein as substrate, pH-regulation be¬ 
tween 6-7 was done with addition of only n/10 HCl without the 
addition of any buffer, and on the more acidic side than pH 6.0, 
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digestion experiment was not carried out owing to the fact that pre¬ 
cipitation of casein occured. 


TABLE 2. 
Buffer solution used. 


pH range 

Buffer .solutions 

Measurement of pH 

pH<6 

Sorensen’s citrate buffer 

fM/5) 

Quinhydronic, at 25“ 

pH=7.0 

” phosphate ” 

(M/3) 

tt t» 

pH>7.4 

NHia-NH.OH buffer (n/1) 

Colorimetric, at 40’ 


Experimental result. 

The results are given on Table 10, 11 and 12 (pp. 132 and 133) 
and in Figs. 9, 10 and 11 (pp. 122 and 123). Generally observing 
these filues, the optimal pH of trypsin lies between 7-8.0 no matter 
whether the venom was added as activator or not, and no matter 
whether any of these substrates was used. And the activation of the 
venom upon trypsin is most favourable at the pH zone optimal for 
the activity of trypsin. 


Fig. 9. 



Activation power of the venom upon the casein splitting activity of 
trypsin at varying pH. (cf. Table 10, p. 132) 
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Fig. 10. 



Activation power 
of the venom upon 
the gelatin splitting 
activity of trypsin 
at varying pH. 

(cf. Table 11, p. 
132) 


Activation power 
of the venom upon 
the Witte’s peptone 
splitting activity of 
trypsin at va?ing 
pH. 

(cf. Table 12, p. 
133) 


Fig. 11. 



H. Comparison of the Venom of Various Kinds of Snake, 
From the Standpoint of their Activation Power upon 
the Proteolytic Activity of Trypsin. 

Process. 

In this experiment, were employed the venoms of Taiwan-habu 
Hyappo-da and Ao-hebi (Viperidae) which belong to the socalled 
“ Haemorragic venom,’' as well as the venoms of Taiwan-kobura and 
Amagasa-hebi (Colubridae) which belong to the socalled “Neuro¬ 
toxin." In one limb of each double digestion vessel were introduced 
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2.5 cc of casein-pH 8.0 buffer solution (Table 1, No. 2, p, 109) and 
in the other limb of each vessel were placed 1.5 cc of 1 trypsin 
glycerine (30 Yf) solution and added 1.0 cc of 0.25 yh or 0.01 y<i venom 
water solution prepared from each venom of various kinds of shakes. 

The process of the activation of trypsin with each venom as well 
as that of digestion experiment were carried out respectivly for 1 
hour at 40' precisely in the usual way. 

Control experiment was also made without 1.5 cc of trypsin 
solution in the above digestion mixture but with the addition of 

1.5 cc of 30 o/o glycerine instead. This was for the purpose of de¬ 
termining the proteolytic activity of each venom itself besides its 
activation power. 

Experimental result. 

The result is given on Table 13 (p. 134) and is shown in Fig. 
12 (p. 125). As clearly shown from Fig. 12, the venoms of most kinds 
of the snakes i. e. Taiwan-habu, Hyappoda, Ao-hebi and Amagasa-hebi 
have a remarkable activation power upon the proteolytic activity of 
trypsin, though it was found that the venom of Taiwan-kobura has 
absolutely no activation power even in such a high concentration as 
Cv=1.0mg. This exception is very interesting and attractive when 
we consider that the venom of Taiwan-kobura belongs to “ Neuro¬ 
toxin.” But care must be taken of the fact that the venom of 
Amagasa-hebi, which also belongs to “ Neuro-toxin ” has a pretty 
high activation power in its higher concentration, such as Cv = 
1.0 mg, though not so marked in its lower concentration, such as Cv 
=0.04 mg. 

As to the proteolytic activity of the venom itself, the venoms of 
Taiwan-kobura as well as that of Amagasa-hebi have practically 
no proteolytic activity while the venoms of Hyappo-da, Ao-hebi 
and Taiwan-babu have respectively a fairly remarkable proteo¬ 
lytic activity. This fact is also very interesting and attractive 
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when we consider 
that the former be¬ 
long to “ Haemor- 
ragic venom ” and 
the latter belong 
to “ Neuro-toxin.” 
Anyhow, further in¬ 
vestigation must be 
made in detail be¬ 
fore any definite 
conclution can be 
drawn on the speci¬ 
ficities of these 
groups of venoms 

classified i.e. “ Hae- 
< ■ 

morragic vonom 
and “ Neuro-toxin.” 



cS tt o 2 

^ g I 

050 ) 

^ ^ m k 


P I 


Comparison of the venoms of various kinds of 
snakes, from the standpoint of their activation power 
upon the proteolytic activity of trypsin. Curves were 
drawn only for convenience sake to make easier the 
quick comparison, (cf. Table 13, p. 134) 


SUMMARY 


1. The activation power of the snake venoms upon proteolytic 
activity of dried pig’s pancreas (30^) glycerine extract was investi¬ 
gated. In the main part of this experiment, the venom of snake, 
Taiwan-habu {Trimeresurus mucrosuqumnatus, Cantor) was used, 
though we employed for comparison, the venoms of various kinds of 
snakes, such as Hyappo-da (Agkistrodon actus, Gunther), Ao-hebi 
[Trimeresurus graminens, Shaw), Taiwan-kobura {Naja naja air a. 
Cantor) and Amagasa-hebi (Bungarus multicinctus, Blyth) etc. 

2. As the substrate casein, sometimes gelatin and Witte’s peptone 
were used, and determination of proteolytic action was carried out by 
the alcohol titration method described in detail in our previous paper/^^ 

3. On the time required for full activation of trypsin. A fairely 
remarkable activation was made even when contact of trypsiri with 
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the venom was made for so short an interval as 10 minutes, and 
the time required for full activation of trypsin was 30-180 minutes 
at 40\ according to Cv and Ce (cf. Symbols, p. 110) employed. 
(Figs. 1, 2 and 3, pp. 112 and 113). 

4. On the relation between the amount of venom and that of trypsin 
for the full activation of the latter. 

Any proportional relation between them was not found at all. 
Anyhow, the venom in such a low concentration as 0.04 mg had suf¬ 
ficient power to make the full activation of pancreatic trypsin in its 
concentration such as CE=5.3mg. (Figs. 4 and 5, pp. 114 and 115'. 

5. Stability of the venom from the standpoint of its activation 
power upon the proteolytic activity of trypsin. 

The stability at each pH was in the following order. 

pH 2.0<pH 6.1<pH 8.0>pH 10.1 (Fig. 6, p. 117) 

The thermal resistance at each temperature was in the following 
order. 40’<50’<55’<56’-80’ (Fig. 7, p. 119) 

6. Activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic activity of 
trypsin was decreasing as the time of the auto-activation of 30 f» 
glycerine extract of trypsin lengthened and the activation became 
practically zero when the time of the auto-activation reached 96 hours. 
(Fig. 8, p. 120) 

7. No activation power of the venom was observed upon the proteo¬ 
lytic activity of the commercial trypsin preparations. (Table 9, p. 132) 

The explanation regarding this was given on p. 121. 

8. On the activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic ac¬ 
tivity of trypsin at varying pH with different substrates such as 
casein, gelatin and Witte’s peptone. 

The activation of the venom upon trypsin was most favourable 
at the pH zone 7-8.0 optimal for the activity of trypsin. (Figs. 9,10 
and 11, pp. 122 and 123) 

9. Fig. 12 illustrates clearly the comparison of the venoms of various 
kinds of snakes, from the standpoint of their activation power upon 
the proteolytic .activity of trypsin. Reference should also be made to 
explanaticms on p. 124. 
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TABLE 3. 

On the time required for full activation of trypsin by the snake venom. 
1. Activation tested for comparatively long time. 

For activation: 

CE'=2CE=-10.6mg,Cv'-2Cv. Cg= 18j^, 

Time of contact of trypsin and the venom is as noted below. 

For digestion: 

of casein, Ci:-5.3mg, Cv is as noted below, Ccr=-W, 
pH of each digestion mixture is 8.0 (at 40’) 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40®. 


Time of contact of X 

trypsin and venom -— — -—r 


in hours 

Cv=-0.04mg 

Cv-0.012 mg 

Cv= 0.008 mg 

Cv O 

0 

0.60 

0.52 

0.44 

0.45 

2 

229 

2.12 

1.29 

0.82 

6 

2.16 

1.98 

1.74 

1.00 

12 1 

1 

2,12 

2.01 

1.76 

1.08 

24 

2.07 

1 1.94 

1.62 

1.17 

48 1 

1.98 

1.77 

1.44 

1.16 

i 

72 

1.91 

1.68 

1.29 

1.11 


TABLE 4. 

On the time required for full activation of trypsin by the snake venom. 
2. Activation tested for comparatively short time. 

For activation: 

Cl' 2Ci.. Cv'=2C\, a.=18?^. 

Time of contact of trypsin and the venom is as noted below. 

For digestion: 

Cs= 35?^ of casein. Cl and Cv are as noted below, 
pH of digestion mixture is 8.0 (at 40°) 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40’ 
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Ce 

mg 

Time of contact 
of trypsin and 
venom in 
minutes 

X 

Cv= 

0.04 mg 

Cv~ 1 

0.02 mg j 

Cv= 

0.012 mg 

Cv^ 1 Cv= 

0.008 mg|0.004 mg 

Cv- 

0.0008 

mg 

II 

o 


120 

2.18 

2.16 

2.14 

2.07 

1.93 

1.28 

' 0.83 

5.3 

180 

— 

— 

2.14 

2.08 

1.99 

1.48 

0.92 


240 

- 

— 

2.05 

2.06 

1.96 

1.52 

0.94 


( 

1 0 

1 

— 

0.37, 

1 

0.29 

[ 0.32 

1 

' 0.30 


10 

- 

1 

1.07 

0.86| 

[ 


0.34 


30 

- 

_l 

1.60 

1.29 

1.04 

1 

0.36 

2.7 

60 

- 

1 

1 

1.68 

1.58 

1.39 


0.46 


120 

— 

1 

1.68 

1.67 

1.55 


0.53 


180 



1.67 

1.66 

1.53 

- 

0.58 

1 

240 

— 

1 

1.69 

1.65 

1.50 

1 

1 

0.62 


TABLE 5. 

Relation between the amount of venom and that of trypsin 

For activation: 

Ci]'-2Ce, Cv'=2Cv, Cg=18^, 

Activation for 1 hour at 40° 

For digestion: 

Cs=394 of casein, Ce and Cv are as noted below, Cg- 9:^, 
pH of each digestion mixture is 8.0 (at 40°) 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40°. 


Cv 


mg j 

Cf '5.3 
mg 

Ci,=2.7 

mg 

Ce-1.3 I 
mg 

Ce- 0.65 
mg 

Ce-0.26 

mg 

Ce-0.13 

mg 

Cl-0 

0 

0.66 

0.33 

0.21 

0.16 

0.08 

0.04 

0 

0.0003 

1.57 

1.14 

0.76 

0.50 

0.15 

0.05 

0 

0.C024 

1.91 

1.40 

1.06 

0.56 

0.22 

0.12 

0 

0,004 

1.99 

1.53 

1 . 12 ; 

0.66 

0.24 

0.13 

0 

0.003 

2.13 

1.73 

1.19 

0.78 

0.28 

0.12 

0 

0.012 

223 

1.73 

1.29 

0.81 

0.36 

0.14 

0 

0.02 

224 

1.82 

1.43 

090 

0.47 

0.17 

0 

0.04 

2.24 

1.92 

1.51 

1.14 

0.51 

0.24 

0.03 
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Cv 




X 




mg 

Ce-5.3 1 

■ CTi--2.7 1 

Ce=1.3 

ciT=i):^ 

Ck -0.26 

Ce - 0.13 

Ce=“0 

1 

mg 1 

mg 1 

1 I 

mg 1 

1 1 

mg 1 

mg 

mg 


0.1 

2-23 

1 

1 

1.91 

1.561 

I 

1.191 

0.69 

035 

0.10 

0.5 

2.20 

1.90 

1.631 

1.31 ] 

0.92 

0.61 

0.24 

1.0 

2.19 

1.89 

1.67 1 

1.35 

1 

0.97 

0.73 

0.36 

2.0 

2.20 

1.90 


1.44 j 

1.04 

0.83 

0.43 


TABLE 6. 

pH-Stability-relation of the venom from the standpoint of its activation 
power upon the proteolytic activity of trypsin. 

For stability: 

Each venom vrater solution (Taiwan-habu) was regulated to pH as 
noted in part “ a ” of pH in the following table, and kept standing for 
varying lengths of time. 

For activation: 

Cl' "201.-10.6mg, Cv'=2Cv-0.08mg, C(t==18^, 

pH as described in part “b” of pH in the following table. 

Each mixture of enzyme and venom solution was kept for 1 hour at 
40'. 

For digestion: 

Cs ZYo o^ casein, Cu 5.3 mg, C\ -0.04 mg. O. 9?^, 

pH of the digestion mixture was all regulated to 8.0 (at 40° \ as shown 

in part “ c ” of pH in the following table. 

For control experiment: 

Experiment was carried out in the same way as above except that, for 
stability experiment, the venom water solution was kept standing at 
its natural pH in a refrigerating chamber at 0°. 


Time of 

pH-stability 

in hours 

pH 

(a ibT1 ic) 

2.0 6.2 ' 8.0 

• 

X 




pH 

va^ lb) (c^ 

6.1 6.2'80 

pii 

a) b) I ic 

8.0 8.0 1 8.0 

pH 

la lib)] c) 

10.0 8.0'8.0 

control experiment 

with 1 without 
venom venom 

0 

0.68 

2.20 

2.29 

2.16 

2.23 

0.70 

2 

0.58 

2.18 

2.30 

1.95 

N 

— 

6 

0.61 

2.09 

2.18 

1.23 


- 

12 

0.58 

1.89 

235 

0.64 

2.22 

- 

24 

0.64 

1.28 

1.90 

0.49 

2.27 

- 

36 

0.65 

0.82 

1.56 

0.56 

2.22 

— 

48 

0.68 

0.84 

1.22 

0.53 

2.25 

- 

60 

0.59 

0.73 

1.03 

0.54 

2.26 

- 

72 

0.70 

0.80 

0.87 

0.56 

2.31 

- 

96 

0.72 

i 0.77 

0.75 

0.57 

2.25 

— 
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TABLE 7. 

Thermal resistance of the venom water solution from the standpoint of 
its activation power upon the proteolytic activity of trypsin. 

For thermal resistance: 

0.019^ venom (Taiwan-habu) water solution was kept standing for 0-120 
minutes at various temperature* 40®-80°. 

For activation: 

Ce'=2Ce— 10.6mg. Cv'=2Cv~0.08mg, Cg=18?^, 

Activation for 1 hour at 40®. 

For digestion: 

Cs^394 of casein solution, Ci:=^5.3mg, Cv=0.04mg, Cg-9^, 
pH of digestion mixture is 8.0 (at 40®) 

For control experiment: 

Cs=3>4 of casein, CE^5.3mg, Cv—0, 
pH of digestion mixture is 8.0. 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40® after enzyme solution was kept standing 
for 1 hour at 40®. 


Time of thermal 
resistance in 
minutes 

X 

Control ex- 

1 40’ 

1 50® 

1 55® 

60® 

1 70° 1 

80® 

periment 

0 

2.24 

- 

— 

— 

1 

- 

0.67 

10 

2.24 

2.04 

1 0.99 

0.72 

0.66 

0.69 

- 

30 

2.23 

1.79 

0.77 

0.64 


— 

- 

60 

2.19 

1.36 

0.71 

0.66 

- 

- 

- 

120 

2.21 

1.06 

i 

0.72 

0.65 

1 0.66, 

1 1 

0.64 

— 


TABLE 8. ^ 

The activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic activity of trypsin 
of pig*s pancreas which was subjected to its spontaneous 
auto-activation for varjdng lengths of time. 

For auto-activation of trypsin: 

I'/o pancreas glycerine (30^) solution was kept standing at 40® for 
varying lengths of time. 

For activation: 

Cf/—2Ce— 10.6 mg, Cv'=2Cv=0.08 mg, Cg==18?^, 

Activation for 1 hour at 40®. 

For digestion: 

Cs«^3^ of casein, CE=53mg, Cv=0.04mg, Cg=9?^. 

1^ of digestion mixture is 8.0. 

^Digestion for 1 hour at 40®. 
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Time (hours) subjected 
to auto-activation 
of trypsin 

3 

With venom 

C 

Without venom 

0 

2.20 

0.55 

2 

2.10 

0.85 

6 

1.88 

1.00 

12 

1.81 

1.02 

24 

1.53 

1.05 

48 

1.19 

1.03 

72 

1.14 

1.05 

96 

1.02 

1.00 

120 

0.93 

0.91 

144 

1 

031 

1 

0.83 


TABLE 9. 

The activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic activity 
of commercial trypsin. 


For activation: 

CE'=2C]i-24.4mg, Cv'=2Cv=0.08 mg, Cc.- 
Activation for 1 hour at 40®. 

For digestion: 

Cs 3^ of casein, CE=12.2mg, Cv=0.04mg, 0,-9?^. 
pH of digestion mixture is 8.0. 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40 . 


Commercial i 
trypsin employed 

Water content 
of preparation 

Cr. 

3 

With venom 

C 

Without venom 

Merck 

isjsro 

12.2 mg 

1.33 

1.34 

Grubler 

18.52^ 

12.2 mg 

0.52 

0.53 
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TABLE )0. 

On the activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic activity 
of trypsin at varying pH. 

(1) Casein*splitting. 

For activation: 

CE'=2CE^2.4mg. Cv'~2Cv~0.024 mg. Cg-8.45s^, 

Activation for 1 hour at 40"*. 

For digestion: 

C8~35^ of casein. CE=1.2mg Cv=0.012mg, CG=4.2j^. 
pH of each digestion mixture is shown in the table. 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40°. 


pH before and after 


digestion 

' With venom 

I Without venom 

6.2 

1.15 

1 0,23 

6.5 

1.29 

' 0.24 

6.8 

1.37 

0.29 

7.4 

1.40 

0.26 

7.7 

1.43 

1 0.28 

8.0 

1.35 

0.20 

8.3 

1.24 

' 0.19 

8.6 

1.10 

0.18 

8.9 j 

1.02 

0.18 

9.2 

0.77 

' 0.13 

1 

9.5 

0.62 

1 0.12 

9.8 

0.53 

0.12 

10.1 

0.42 1 

0.13 


TABLE 11. 

On the activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic activity 
of trypsin at varying pH 

(2) Gelatin splitting. 

For activation: 

CE'«2CE-2.4mg, Cv'=2Cv*0.024mfii. Cg=8.4^, 

Activation for 1 hour at 40°. 
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For digestion: 

Cs=39^ of gelatin, CE=^12mg, Cv-0.012mg, Cg=^429^, 
pH of each digestion mixture is shown in the table. 
Digestion for 1 hour at 40®. 


pH before and after 
digestion 

1 

X 

With venom 

Without venom 

3.0 

0 

0 

4.0 

0.02 

0 

5.0 1 

0.06 

0.02 

6.0 

0.28 

0.05 

6.4 ' 

0.48 

0.07 

7.0 

0.55 

0.07 

7.4 

0.64 

0.13 

7.7 

0.66 

0.11 

8.0 

0.67 

0.14 

8.3 

0.61 

0.09 

86 

0.61 

0.06 

8.9 

0.40 

0.10 

9.2 

0.26 

0.09 

9.5 

0.26 

0.06 

9.8 

0.18 

0.07 

10.1 

0.07 

0.07 


TABLE 12. 

On the activation power of the venom upon the proteolytic activity 
of trypsin at varying pH. 

(3 Witte’s peptone splitting. 

For activation: 

Cr/=2Cr.^ 2.4 mg, Cv'=2Cv 0.024 mg, Ct, -8.4?^, 

Activation for 1 hour at 40\ 

For digestion: 

C^—1.5?4 of Witte’s peptone, CE—1.2mg, Cv==0.012mg, G,=4.25*4. 
pH of each digestion mixture is shown in the table. 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40®. 
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pH before and after 
digestion 

X 

With venom 

1 Without venom 

4.0 

0.09 

0.04 

5.0 

0.08 

0.04 

6.0 

0.32 

0.10 

6.4 

0.48 

0.20 

7.0 

0.67 

0.24 

7.4 

0.82 

0.30 

7.7 

0.81 

0.30 

8.0 

0.75 

0.28 

8.3 

0.64 

0.23 

8.6 

1 

0.57 

0.20 

8.9 1 

0.51 

0.23 

9.2 

0.44 

0.24 

9.5 j 

0.43 

0.20 

9.8 1 

0.34 

0.24 

10.1 ' 

0.30 

0.26 


TABLE 13. 

Comparison of the venoms of various kinds, of snakes, from the standpoint 
of their activation power upon the proteolytic activity of trypsin. 

Part A. 


Snake venoms 

X 

Cv=0.1 mg 

With pancreas trypsin 
(Ck— 5.3 mg) 

Without pancreas trypsin 

Taiwan-kobura 

0.59 

0.02 

Amagasa-hebi 

1.67 

0.04 

HyappO'da 

2.16 

0.47 

Ao'hebi 

2.07 

0.21 

Taiwan-habu 

2.29 

0.32 

Control experiment 
(Without any venom) 

0.66 

— 
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Part B. 


Snake venoms 

X 

Cv—0.04 mg 

With pancreas trypsin 
fCE~5.3mg) 1 

Without pancreas trypsin 

Taiwan-kobura 

0.65 

0 

Amagasa-hebi 

0.87 

1 0.03 

Hyappo-da 

1.32 

0.07 

1 

Ao-hebi 

1.39 1 

0 

Taiwan-habu 

2.29 

0 

1 


For activation: 

Ck'=2Ce- 10.6mg, Cv' 2Cvt Ca-^lS/c, Activation for 1 hour at 40’. 
For digestion: 

of casein, Ci:-5.3mg, Cv=0.1 mg {in part A and Cv 0.04 mg 
(in part Cg=9:;!^. 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40°. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The investigations on the specific effect (activation or inhibition) 
of the snake venoms upon the activity of enzyme was considered to 
be one of the most interesting lines of great significance, of the en- 
zjrnie chemical investigations of the snake venoms. 

Starting from this consideration, the author searched for the 
literature but could not find any investigations except those of 
Delezenne (1902)' and Launoy (1902)’ in which the specific effect 
of some snake venoms upon the inactive pancreatic juice, was some¬ 
what investigated. 

Therefore, in our Laboratory, the following fundamental inves¬ 
tigations were undertaken on somewhat a large scale, i. e., 

(1) On the specific effect of snake venoms upon trypsin. 

(2) On the specific effect of snake venoms upon peptidase. 

(3) On the specific effect of snake venoms upon other enzymes. 

The author was allotted a part (2) of this work and carried out 

detailed investigations on this subject, and discovered several interest¬ 
ing facts which are of great significance on the study of peptidase. 
These will be OMnmunicated in the successive papers. 

The present invesligation was made on the effect of the venom 
of the snake' which is called “ Taiwanhabu,”—one of the Formosan 
venomous snakes, upon the LG-cleavage of dipeptidase existing in the 
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extract of dried liver of tortoise, as well as that of fresh or dried 
intestinal mucous membrane of pig. 

The results of which are summarized on p. 153. 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. 
Masakazu Sato., for his kind advice and encouragement throughout 
this investigation. He is also indebted to Mr. H. Kamachi, for his 
assistance in the collection of snake venom, and in the preparation 
of peptides used in the present investigation. 

EXPERIMENTAL PART 

A. Preparation of Enz 3 rme Extracts and Venom solutions. 

1. Enzyme materials. 

Dried liver of tortoise and dried or fresh intestinal mucous mem¬ 
brane of pig were used in the present investigation. For the prepara¬ 
tion of dried materials, the method of “ acetone-ether treatment ” 
according to Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz”’ " was employed. 

2. Dried venom. 

The original venom, which was a somewhat viscid fluid of pale 
yellowish tint, was collected from Taiwanhabu according to Yama- 
GUCHi’s method,” and dried as rapidly as possible under suction in a 
vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride. 

3. Enzyme extracts. 

The enzyme materials were mixed with varying concentrations 
of glycerine solution, and the mixture was ground in a porcelain 
mortar. Each mixture was then centrifuged and filtered. Clear 
filtrate thus obtained was used for each experiment. 

Data with regard to the preparations are given in table II. 

4. Venom solutions. 

Dried venom was mixed either with 30 °/» glycerine solution or 
with water by thorough shaking. 

Each solution was then centrifuged and filtered. Clear filtrate 
thus obtained was used for each experiment. 

Data with regard to the preparations are given in table II. 
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B. Preparation of Substrate Buffer Solutions. 

1. Substrates. 

Dipeptides used in the present investigation were all racemic. 
They were prepared according to Fischer’s method' and analysed for 
carboxyl groups, amino groups and total nitrogen. The peptides were 
recrystallized at least once. 

2. Substrate buffer solutions. 

Substrate buffer solutions were prepared in exactly the same way 
as that of Linderstrom-Lang and Sato" ; i. e., 0.2 mol. peptide (mono¬ 
amino and mono-carboxyl)-t-0.15 mol. ammonia-1-0.25 mol. ammonium 
chloride in 1 litre, pH 8.0. 

C. Determination of Enzyme Activity. 

The determination of enzyme activity was carried out according 
to the semi-micro titration method as devised and modified by 
Linderstrom-Lang and Sato.* This method was based upon the 
same principle as the alcohol titration method of Willstatter and 
Waldschmidt-Leitz.” For the sake of reference, the author has 
noted only important points of this method in the following: 

The total volume of the digestion mixture is 5cc, from which 
each 2cc is pipetted off before and after the digestion under the 
given conditions, and the increase of carboxyl groups per 2 cc of the 
mixture is measured by the above titration method, (cf. p. 141). 

Throughout all the digestion experiments, the same conditions 
were kept as follows: 

Substrate concentration=0.1 mol.. 

Glycerine concentration=15 °/», 

pH=8.0 (ammonia-ammonium chlcride buffer). 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40’. 

For the determination of pH-activity-curves, the pH of each 
digestion mixture was regulated by the addition of ammonia or acetic 
acid to the above substrate-buffer solution, making the total volume 
5cc. (cf. p. 142 and also the literature*) 
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D. Process of Digestion with and without the Snake Venom. 

1. General process. 

Each digestion experiment was carried out in a small double 
digestion vessel provided with a cork stopper, which was devised 
according to Linderstrom-Lang'’ and Sato.’ 

For the experiment without venom, 2.5 cc of substrate buffer 
solution was introduced in one limb of a digestion vessel, and a re¬ 
quired amount of enzyme solution with an amount of 30 <>/u glycerine 
solution sufficient to make the volume 2.5 cc was introduced in an¬ 
other limb of the vessel. 

For the experiment with venom, 2.5 cc of substrate buffer solution 
was introduced in one limb of a digestion vessel,and the same amount 
of enzyme solution as in the former case with an amount of 30 
glycerine solution sufficient to make the volume after the addition of 
venom solution 2.5 cc was introduced. 

After the addition of a required amount of the venom solution, 
each digestion vessel was dipped by turns up to the neck in a water 
thermostat at 40’, and warmed for precisely ten minutes. 

Then the contents of both limbs of each digestion vessel were well 
mixed by careful shaking for about one minute, and in the following 
30 seconds, 2cc were carefully measured off into a good pipette. 

After one minute and 30 seconds, the 2cc were poured into a 
small 50 cc Erlenmeyer’s flask containing 10 cc of 96 o/o alcohol, the 
mixture was shaken well, and the digestion vessel was replaced in 
the thermostat at 40'’. After the lapse of the time required for diges¬ 
tion, which was measured from the moment of the mixing of the 
liquids in the two limbs, 2cc were again removed with the same 
pipette (after being rinsed with ca. 0.5 cc of experimental liquid) and 
mixed in the same way with 10 cc of alcohol. 

The alcohol mixtures with an addition of 0.4 cc of 0.5 fs thymol- 
phthalein solution (90 fo alcoholic) were then titrated with n/20 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution, the titration being first carried 
to a rather strong bluish-green colour, then 20 cc of 96 Ye alcohol was 
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added, whereupon the titration was continued till the first bluish 
shade appeared. A micro-burette calibrated into 1/50 cc was used. 

The difference of the quantities of n/20KOH solution required 
before and after digestion, corresponds to the increase of carboxyl 
groups formed per 2cc of digestion liquid under the experimental 
conditions, and that of the increase of two sets of digestion with and 
without venom, corresponds to the magnitude of activation. 

2. Process for testing the time of contact of venom and enzyme for 

maximum activation of dipeptidase. 

In one limb of a large double digestion vessel was placed several 
times the amount of venom solution required for each 5cc of diges¬ 
tion mixture, and several times the amount of enzyme extract required 
for each 5cc of digestion mixture in another limb of the vessel. 
Each vessel was dipped in a water thermostat at 40’. 

After the vessel had been kept standing for ten minutes, the 
contents of both limbs were well mixed by careful shaking for one 
minute, and then replaced in the thermostat at 40’. 

For the control experiment, 30^ glycerine solution was used 
instead of venom solution. 

After standing for varying lengths of time, which was measured 
from the moment of mixing the contents of both limbs of each diges¬ 
tion vessel, each 2.5 cc was carefully measured off into a good pipette, 
and introduced into one limb of a small digestion vessel, in another 
limb of which was placed 2.5 cc of substrate buffer solution, which 
had been warmed in a thermostat at 40’ for ten minutes. 

Then each digestion experiment was carried out immediately in 
exactly the same way as noted in the general process (1). 

3. Process for the determination of pH-activity-curves. 

In a similar way to the general process (1), in one limb of a 
small digestion vessel, were introduced 2.5 cc of substrate buffer solu¬ 
tion and acetjc acid or ammonia solution, which was sufficient to 
make the varying pH of each digestion mixture in the case of making 
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the total volume 5 cc by mixing with the enzyme, 1 ‘/o venom, and 
30^glycerine solution which had* been introduced in another limb of 
the vessel. 


TABLE L 

pH-regulation of the substrate buffer solution of pH 8.0. 

In order to regulate the pH of the digestion mixture as indicated below, 
2.5 cc of the substrate buffer solution of pH 8.0 (cf. p. 140) were mixed 
with each 1.0cc of 30>4 glycerine solution (No. 1-9^ containing acetic acid 
or ammonia as in the following table. 


No. 

pH obtained 
at 40\ 

cc of the reagents to be made up to 50 cc with 

88j>4 glycerine 17.1 g) and with water. 

acetic acid 

ammonia 


1 

1 

2n 

1 2n 

1 4n 

1 

1 6.05 

' 0 

9.08 

0 

0 

2 

1 6.6 

0 

7.99 

0 

0 

3 

6.95 

i 0 

7.20 

0 

0 

4 

7.2 

0 

6.00 

0 

0 

5 

7.7 

5.75 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8.4 

0 

0 

6.45 

0 

8 

8.8 

0 

0 

0 

8.10 

9 

9.1 

1 ® 

0 

0 

18.75 


The amount of acetic acid or ammonia to be added is given on 
table 1. 

With regard to the amounts of enzyme, venom, and glycerine to 
be added, reference should be made to table II (p. 146) and the tables 
of each experimental result. The venom solution was kept standing 
for 10 minutes at 40'’ before mixing the contents of both limbs of 
the vessel. 

The further process was the same as (1) (cf. p. 141) 

4. Process jor the determination oj stability of the activation power 

of the venom. 

a) On the determination oj stability in aqua as well as in 30>/i 
^ycerine solution at their natural pH. 
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Five times the amount of 1 aqueous or 30 glycerine 
solution required for each 5cc of digestion mixture, were 
taken in a large test tube and kept standing in a water 
thermostat at 40° for varying lengths of time. 

After each standing, 0.4 cc of each venom solution was 
pipetted off and immediately subjected to each digestion ex¬ 
periment, in a similar manner to that noted in the section of 
general process on p. 141. 

As the control, the corresponding digestion experiment was 
carried out as usual without the venom. 
b) On the determination of stability at varying pH. 

In one limb of a small digestion vessel were placed 4 cc of 
lya venom glycerine (30?^) solution and in another limb of 
the vessel were introduced 2cc of 30^ glycerine solution (a) 
or 1.4 cc of n/100 ammonia glycerine (30?^) solution plus 0.6 
cc of 30?4 glycerine solution (b) or 1.4 cc of n/50 ammonia 
glycerine (30 solution plus 0.6 cc of 30 glycerine solution 
(c), respectively. 

Each vessel was dipped by turns up to the neck in a water 
thermostat at 40°, and warmed for 10 minutes. 

Then the contents of both limbs of each digestion vessel 
were mixed under thorough shaking for about one minute, 
and the vessel was replaced in the thermostat. 

The pH of each mixture was, (a) 5.7 (=natural pH), (b) 7.0 
and (c) 8.5. 

After the lapse of the time of standing, which was measured 
from the moment of mixing by a stop watch, 1.2 cc of each 
mixture was pipetted off and immediately subjected to each 
digestion experiment, (cf. the general process on p. 141) 

As the control, the corresponding digestion experiment was 
carried out as usual without the venom. 

The pH of each digestion mixture was examined and found 
to be 8.0 without any deviation according to varying cases. 

Each pH of venom solutions regulated as well zis of the 
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digests before and after digestion was determined at 40° by 
colorimetric method. 


Symbols. 

The symbols used in the present investigation are summarized 
below: 

1) AG, LG, etc.,=Leucylglycine, alanylglycine, etc., otherwise as noted 

in tables VI (p. 156) and XVI fp. 160). 

2) X = Number of carboxyl groups formed during the 

digestion, expressed in cc of n/20 KOH per 2 cc of 
the digestion mixture; X],o for the cleavage of leu- 
cylglycine, X for the cleavages of peptides noted in 
tables VI and XVI, and Xauto for the autolysis of 
the mixture of enzyme extract and venom solution. 

3) Ck=E nzyme concentration, expressed in mg. of original 

dried enzyme material corresponding to the amount 
of enzyme extract used per 2cc of the digestion 
mixture. 

4) Cv= Venom concentration, expressed in mg. of original 

dried venom of snake corresponding to the amount 
of venom solution used per 2cc of the digestion 
mixture. 

F. Enzyme Extracts and Venom Solutions Used. 

Table II contains a survey of the enzyme extracts and the venom 
solutions used in the present investigation and the particular data 
relating to their preparations. 

G. Experimental Results. 

Relation between the LG-cleavage and the time of standing of the 
enzgme-oenom mixture before digestion experiment. 

The enzyme extract of dried liver of tortoise and the venom 
solution were mixed together before digestion experiment, and the 
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TABLE II. 

Survey of the enzyme extracts and the venom solutions used. 


No. of enzyme 
extract or 
venom solution 

Material used 

g of 
material 
used 

Total 
volume of 
mixture 
cc 

Cone, of 
solvent 

pH 

of enzyme extract 
or venom solution 

C 

Q 

Enzyme extract 


Dried liver of 

tortoise 

0.2399 

25 

30^G 

6.3 

6.37 

11*1 

0.7197 

ft 

»» 

— 

- 

III*i 

0.4798 

35 

»» 


— 

IV*^ 

Fresh 

intestinal mucous 
membrane of pig 

15 

100 

60^G 

6.0 i 

5.96 

v*» 

VI*' 

Dried 

0.5 

w 

25 


6.1 

6.18 

ft 

\ 

— 

1 _ 

Venom 

solution 

I*^ 

Dried venom 

0.1 10 

30/.G 5.7 5.66 

11*1 

ft ft 

W - - 


Note:— 

*1. The dried material (water content 8.80j^) was prepared 11/9 1934, which 
was the same one as No. 3 used in a previous papers In each case, the 
enzyme extracts were newly prepared just before use. 

*2. The fresh material (water content 80.87^) and the enzyme extract were 
prepared 9/11 1934, and the extract was kept standing in an ice-chamber at 
0“ before use. * 

* 3 , The dried material (water content 5.835^4) was prepared 9/11 1934, and 
extract V was prepared 9/11 1934, and kept standing in an ice-chamber at 
0“ before use. The extract VI was prepared 17/11 1934, from the same 
material, and used immediately. 

*4. In each case, the solutions were newly prepared just before use. 
G=glycerine, W=water. C—colorimetric, Q—quinhydronic. 

mixture was kept standing in a water-thermostat at 40' for varying 
lengths of time. Then the LG-cleavage of dipeptidase was determined 
respectively. According to this result (cf. Table III, p. 155; Fig. I), 
it was found that the LG-cleavage of dipeptidase was remarkably 
activated by the venom of Taiwanhabu, but the magnitude of this 
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activation was dependent upon different lengths of time of gtanrfin g 
i. e., the longer the time of standing, the less the activation power. 

And the activation disappears within a comparatively short i-imp 
of standing,—such as 100 minutes. 

The same fact was also observed in the case of the extract of 
fresh and dried intestinal mucous membrane of pig, (cf. Tables IV, 
p. 155 and V, p. 156; Fig. II). 

It should be noticed here that the disappearance of the activation 
for the fresh and dried intestinal mucous membrane of pig was more 
rapid than for the dried liver of tortoise. 

FIG. I. 

Curves illustrating the activation of dipeptidase of 30^ glycerine extract of 
dried liver of tortoise when the extract was mixed with the venom of snake 
and kept standing in 309>i glycerine concentration at 40“ for varying lengths 
of time. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table III. 



Curves: I, Ce==3.50, Cy-0. 

II, Cf=3.50, Cv=2.0. 
III. Ce-3.50. Cv=4.0. 



(cc n/20 KOH) 
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FIG. II. 

A. Curves illustrating the activation of dipeptidase of 60^ glycerine extract of /re$h^ 
and dried* intestinal mucous membrane of pig when the extract was mixed with 
the venom of snake and kept standing in 30?^ glycerine concentration at 40“ for 
varying lengths of time. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table IV. 

B, Curves illustrating the activation of dipeptidase of 609^ glycerine extract of fresh'^ 
intestinal mucous membrane of pig when the extract was mixed with the venom 
of snake and kept standing in glycerine concentration at 40” for varying 
lengths of time. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table V. 

A. B. 



Curves: I, Fresh,^ Ce=0,82, Cv=0. 

II, Fresh,^ Ce-0.82, Cv=2,4 
in, Dried,^ Ce- 2.51, Cy-O. 

IV, Dried;^ Ce-2.51, Cv=2.4. 

As control experiment for the activation, the following two factors 
were examined: 1) the activity of dipeptidase of the venom itself. 


Curves: I, Fresh^^ Ce=0.82, Cv“0. 

II, Frish^^ Ce=0.82, Cv=2.4. 
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2) the autolysis of the mixture of each enzyme extract and the venom 
solution. 

But the author observed neither a perceptible dipeptidase activity 

FIG. III. 

Curves illustrating the activation of dipeptidase of glycerine extract 
of dried liver of tortoise when the extract was mixed with varying quantities 
of the venom of snake. Curves also showing the Cv»^ required for the maximum 
activation corresponding to varying Ce used. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table X. 



—► Cv 

Curves: I. Cf.=0.88; II. Ce=1.75; III, Ce-3.50. 


4.0 
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of the venom itself nor a perceptible autolysis of the mixture of each 
enzyme extract and the venom solution, thus showing that no influ¬ 
ence can be given upon the activation by the two examined factors, 
(cf. Tables VI, VII, VHI and IX, p. 156-157). 

The qumitu of venom solution required for the maximum activation. 

Without standing the mixture of the enzyme extract and the 
venom solution before experiment,* (i. e., mixing the enzyme, venom, 
and substrate solutions precisely at the beginning of the digestion 

FIG. IV. 

Curves illustrating the activation of dipeptidase of 609^ glycerine extract 
of fresh and dried intestinal mucous membrane of pig when the extract was 
mixed with varying quantities of the venom of snake. Curves also showing 
the Cv required for the maximum activation corresponding to Ce used. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table XL 


1.0 


s 

§ 0.5 

S < 

a ’ 

8 
o 
X 

1 

0 1.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 

—**Cv 

Curves; I, Fresh, Ce= 0.82; II, Dried, Ce*=2.51. 

* All experiments described later on were carried out in the same way as noted here. 


Blili 

IHi 

IBI 

HH 

1 





1 

1 

1 
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experiment)—it was determined how much venom is required for the 
maximum activation of LG-cleavage of dipeptidase, when the extract 
of dried liver of tortoise and fresh or dried intestinal mucous mem¬ 
brane of pig were used. 

According to this result (cf. Tables X and XI, p. 157-158; Fig. Ill 
and IV), it was ascertained in each case that the maximum activation 
for a definite quantity of the enzyme extract was caused by a definite 
quantity of venom solution. 

And generally speaking, the quantity of venom solution required 
for the maximum activation was proportional to the quantity of en¬ 
zyme extract. 

A similar relation was also shown in the case of enterokinase 
according to Waldschmidt-Leitz." 

Stability of the venom solution observed from the standpoint of its 
activation power upon the cleavage of leucylglycine. 

The venom solution at its natural pH or at varying pH which 
was regulated with dilute ammonia, was kept standing in a water-ther¬ 
mostat at 40’ for varying lengths of time.. Then the activation power 
of the venom which was thus kept standing, was measured upon the 
LG-cleavage by dipeptidase of the extract of dried liver of tortoise. 

Judging from this result (cf. Tables XII and XIII, p. 158; Fig. 
V), the stability of the venom solution at its natural pH was some¬ 
what less in aqua than in 30 glycerine concentration, and in the 
latter case, at pH 8.5 than at pH 5.7 (^natural pH) and 7.0. 

FIG. V. 

A. Curves illustrating the stability of 30^ glycerine or aqueous solution of the 
venom of snake at its natural pH and at 40' as observed from the standpoint 
of its activation power upon the dipeptidase of 30^ glycerine extract of 
dried liver of tortoise. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table XII. 

B. Curves illustrating the stability of the venom of snake in 30?4 glycerine con¬ 
centration at varying pH and at 40” as observed from the standpoint of its 
activation power upon the dipeptidase of 30^ glycerine extract of dried liver 
of tortoise. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table XIII. 
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B. 



Curves: I, Cf.= 1.75, Cv=0. Curves: I, Ce= 3.50, Cv=0. 

n, Ce= 1.75, Cv=1.6, G. 11, Ce= 3.50, Cv=3.2, pH=5.7. 

Ill, Ce= 1.75, Cv=1.6, Water. HI, Ce-- 3.50, Cv=3.2, pH-7.0. 

IV, Ce= 3.50, Cv"a2, pH-85. 

However, generally speaking, the venom solutions can be said to 
be comparatively stable. 

Comparison between the pH-actimtycuroes of LG-eteavage of dipeptidase, 
with and without the addition of the venom of make. 

The pH-activity-curves of LG-cleavage, one with and the other 
without venom, were obtained and shown in Fig. VI and VII. (cf. 
Tables XIV and XV, p. 159). 

These were in three cases, i. e., in the case of using the extract 
of dried liver of tortoise and in the case of using the extract of fresh 
or dried intestinal mucous membrane of pig. 

From these figures, a marked activation power of the venom was 
clearly obseived throughout the pH-tange in each case and sharp 
optimum activation at the optimum pH or pH-zone. 
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FIG. VL 

Comparison between the pH-activity-curves of 
dipeptidase of 30^ glycerine extract of dried liver 
of tortoise with and without the addition of the 
venom of snake. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table 
XIV. 


Activation power of the 
venom of onake upon the 
cleavages of various 
kinds of dipeptides. 

With the extract of 



dried liver of tortoise, 
a series of experiments 
was carried out for find¬ 
ing out whether the ve¬ 
nom exerts the same 
activation phenomenon 
upon the cleavages of 
different kinds of dipep¬ 
tides as upon that of 
leucylglycine. 

According to this ex¬ 
periment (cf. Table XVI, 
p. 160), a very interest¬ 
ing fact was discovered 
that the activation of the 
venom was found to be 
strong upon the cleav¬ 


ages of leucylglycine, glycylleucine, and glycylphenylalanine, while 


rather weak upon the cleavage of valylglycine, and none upon the 


cleavages of glycylglycine and alanylglycine under the given conditions. 


SUMMARY 

1) The venom of snake fTaiwanhabu) activated remarkably the 
LG-cleavage of dipeptidase of the extract of dried liver of tortoise as 
well as that of fresh or dried intestinal mucous membrane of pig. 

2) This activation phenomenon was dependent upon the lengths of 
time of contact of the enzyme extract and the venom solution: name¬ 
ly, the longer the time of standing of the mixture, the less the power 
of activation of the enzyme (dipeptidase). This relation was somewhat 
different in its degree according to the enzyme materials used. 
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FIG. vni. 

Comparion between the pH-activity-curves of dipeptidase of 60^ glycerine ex¬ 
tract of Jresh> and dried^ intestinal mucous membrane of pig with and without the 
addition of the venom of snake. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table XV. 



-->pH 

Curves: I, Fresh} Ce~0.82, Cv=0, II, Fresh} Ce=0.82, Cv=4.0. 

Ill, Dried.^ Ce=1^, Cv=0. IV, Dried} Ce=^1.88, Cv-4.0. 

3) This activation phenomenon was brought about to the maximum 
by a definite quantity of the venom for a definite quantity of the 
enzyme extract, and the - quantity of the venom required for the 
maximum activation was nearly proportional to the quantity of en¬ 
zyme extract used. 

4) Generally speaking, the power of activation of the venom solutions 
was comparatively stable under the given conditions. 

5) Comparing the two pH-activity-curves, with and without the 
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venom, the activation was clearly observed throughout all the pH- 
range and sharp optimum activation at optimum pH or pH-zone. 

6) The activation of the venom was found to be strong upon the 
cleavage of leucylglycine, glycylleucine, and glycylphenylalanine, while 
rather weak upon the cleavage of valylglycine, and absent upon the 
cleavage of glycylglycine and alanylglycine under the given conditions. 

TABLE III 

Activation of dipeptidase of 309^ glycerine extract of dried liver of tortoise 
when the extract was mixed with the venom of snake and kept standing in 30^ 
glycerine concentration at 40'’ for varying lengths of time. Enzyme extract. I. 
Venom solution. I. Ck=3.50. 


Time of standing 1 


Xlg 


mins. 

Cv= 0 

o 

CM* 

tl 

c5 

o 

if 

CJ 

0 1 

0.77 

1.12 

1.24 

30 j 

0.80 

1.01 

1.16 

60 1 

1 

0.83 

0.96 

] 1.10 

100 I 

0.86 1 

0.87 

1 1.02 

200 1 

0.70 I 

0 73 

0A4 


TABLE IV. 

Activation of dipeptidase of 60^ glycerine extract of fresh and dried 
intestinal mucous membrane of pig when the extract was mixed with the 
venom of snake and kept standing in 30^ glycerine concentration at 40'’ 
for varying lengths of time. 

Enzyme extract. IV and V. Venom solution. I. Cf— 0.82 for enzyme 
extract IV and Cl "2.51 for enzyme extract V. 


Time of 
standing, mins. 

Xi(, 

Enzyme extract IV 

Enzyme extract V 

Cv- 0 

I Cv—2.4 

C^ - 0 

1 c^ -2.4 

0 

i 0.40 1 

1 

0.83 

0.43 

0.86 

30 

0.33 

0.32 

0.34 

' 0.31 

60 

0.29 

0.25 

— 

1 

100 

0.23 

0.20 

— 

1 

1 
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TABLE V. 

Activation of dipeptidase of 609^ glycerine extract of fresh intestinal 
mucous membrane of pig when the extract was mixed with the venom of 
snake and kept standing in 30?^ glycerine concentration at 40’ for varying 
lengths of time. Enzyme extract. IV. Venom solution. I. Cb=0.82. 


Time of 
standing, 
mins. 

Xlg 

Cv=0 

1 Cv=2.4 

0 

0.42 

0.87 

5 

— 

0.75 

10 

— 

0.56 

15 

— 

0.43 

20 

— 

0.38 

25 

— 

0.37 

30 

0.35 

1 0.35 


TABLE VI. 

Cleavage of various peptides by 
dipeptidase of 30^!^ glycerine solution 
of dried venom of snake. Venom 
solution. I., Cv==3.2. 


Substrate (Symbol) 

' X 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

0.03 

Glycylleucine ^GL) 

0.03 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

0.03 

Valylglycine (VG) 

0.00 

Alanylleucine (AL) 

0.00 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

0.00 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

0.05 

Alanylvaline (AV) 

0.02 


TABLE VII. 

Cleavage of leucylglycine by dipep* 
tidase of 30^ glycerine solution of 
dried venom of snake for varying 
lengths of time of digestion. Venom 


solution. I., Cv=3.2. 


Time of 

Xlg 

digestion, hrs. 

1 

0.03 

2 

0.05 

3 

0.09 
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TABLE VIII. 

Test on the autolysis with the 
enzyme-venom-mixtures without sub¬ 
strate for varying lengths of time of 
digestion. 

Enzyme extract. I, IV, and V., 
Venom solution. I. 


Time 
digestion, 
pH 80) 

Enzyme 

extract 

I 

Xanto 

Enzyme 

extract 

IV 

Enzyme 

extract 

1 V 

CO 

Ul 

OJS 

Ce-3.50, 

Cy^32 

Ce= 0.82.1 
Cv-=4.0 1 

Ci:=2.51, 

Cv=4.0 

1 

0.01 

0.02 

0.00 

2 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

3 

0.04 

0.07 

0.04 


TABLE IX. 

Test on the autolysis with the en¬ 
zyme-venom-mixtures without sub¬ 
strate at varying pH in the digestion 
mixture. 

Enzyme extract. I., Venom solution. 
L, Time of digestion Ihour., Ce=3.50, 
Cv=3.2. 


pH of the digestion ! 
mixture 

Xauto 

7.4 

0.01 

8.0 

0.03 

8.9 

0.03 


TABLE X. 

Activation of dipeptidase of 30si^ glycerine extract of dried liver of 
tortoise when the extract was mixed with varying quantities of the venom 
of snake, showing the Cy required for the maximum activation corre¬ 
sponding to varying Ce used. 

Enzyme extract. I., Venom solution. I. 


Xl(. 



Cl.-0.88 

C] -1.75 

1 Cl-=3.50 

0 1 

0.12 

0.31 

0.65 

o 

CO 

0.16 

0.34 

- 

1 

0.4 , 

0.19 

0.37 

- 

0.8 

0.24 

0.40 

0.90 

1.2 

0.25 

0.48 

- 

1.6 

0.24 

0.55 

— 

2.0 

0.24 

0.54 

1.05 

2.4 

- 

0.52 

- 

2.8 

— 

0.52 

1.14 

3.2 

1 — 

— 

1.18 

3.6 

- 

- 

1.20 

4.0 

- 

- 

1.20 

4.4 

— 

— 

1.22 
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TABLE XI. 

Activation of dipeptidase of gly¬ 
cerine extract of fresh and dried intesti¬ 
nal mucous membrane of pig when the 
extract was mixed with varying quanti¬ 
ties of the venom of snake, showing the 
Cv required for the maximum activation 
corresponding to Cr. used. 

Enzyme extract. IV and V., Venom 
solution. I., Ce=0.82 for enzyme extract 
IV and Ce^ 2.51 for enzyme extract V. 



Xm 

Cv 

Enzyme I 

Enzyme 


extract IV 1 

extract V 

0 

0.44 

0.45 

0,8 

0.71 1 

1 0.59 

1.6 

0.80 1 

0.74 

2.4 

0.86 

0.87 

2.8 

0.88 { 

0.90 

3.2 

0.91 1 

0.92 

3.6 

0.95 

, 0.97 

4.0 

0.95 

0.97 


TABLE XII. 

Stability of 30^ glycerine or aqu¬ 
eous solution of the venom of snake 
at its natural pH and at 40"* as ob¬ 
served from the standpoint of its 
activation power upon the dipeptidase 
of 30!^ glycerine extract of dried liver 
of tortoise. 


Enzyme extract I., Venom solution 
I and II.. Cf=1.75. 


Time of 
standing, 
mins. 

Cv- oj_ 

Xlg 

Venom 

solution 

J _ 

1 Venom 
solution 
_ II_ 

Cv==1.6 

1 Cv-1.6 

0 

1 r 

0.34 j 

0.53 

0.55 

30 

0.34 

0.52 

0.52 

1 

70 

1 

0.34 1 

0.51 

0.48 

120 

0.34 1 

0.48 

0.46 

210 

0.34 

1 

0.46 

0.43 


TABLE XIII. 

Stability of the venom of snake in 30/i glycerine concentration at 
varying pH and at 40’ as observed from the standpoint of its activation 
power upon the dipeptidase of 30^ glycerine extract of dried liver of 
tortoise. 

Enzyme extract I., Venom solution I., Cr=3.50. 


Time of 
standing, mins. 

Xlu 

Cv=-0 

I Cv=3.2 

pH=5.7 

pH-7.0 

pH-8.5 

0 

0.77 

1.25 


1.24 

1:22 

70 

0.77 

1.23 


1.25 

1.21 

140 

0.77 

1.19 


1.18 

1.15 

210 

0.77 

1.16 


1.17 

1.11 
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TABLE XIV. 

Comparison between the pH*activity*relations of dipeptidase of 30^ 
glycerine extract of dried liver of tortoise, with and without the addition of 
the venom of snake. 

Enzyme extract III., Venom solution L, Ck=3.50. 


I 

pH of the digestion mixture I 


6.05 

6.6 

6.95 


8.0 

8.4 

8.8 

9.1 


Xlg 


n 

11 

O 

Cv=32 

o.os 

0.07 

0.19 

022 

0.29 

0,38 

0.43 

0.70 

0.73 

' 1.19 

1 

0.78 

i 1.31 

0.71 

1.18 

0.56 

0.91 

0.22 

0.37 


TABLE XV. 

Comparison between the pH-activity-relations of dipeptidase of 60^ 
glycerine extract of fresh and dried intestinal mucous membrane of pig, 
with and without the addition of the venom of snake. 

Enzyme extract IV and VI., Venom solution I., Cr 0.82 for enzyme 
extract IV and Ce= 1.88 for enzyme extract VI. 


1 

pH of the 
digestion mixture 


Xi 

.G 


Enzyme extract IV ' 

' Enzyme extract VI 

Cv-0 

C^ 4.0 1 

Cv 0 

Cv=4.0 

6.05 

' 0.17 

0.17 

0.16 

0.14 

6.6 

0.30 

0.46 

- 

- 

72 

0.40 

0.78 

022 

0.49 

7.7 

0.39 

0.93 

0.23 

0.52 

8.0 

0.40 

0.91 

022 

0.46 

8.4 

0.37 1 

0.77 

- 

- 

8.8 

0.27 

0.39 ' 

' - 


9.1 

0.05 

0.19 

0.03 

0.09 
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TABLB XVI. 

Activation power of the venom of snake upon the cleavages of various 
kinds of dipeptides by dipeptidase of 30^ glycerine extract of dried liver 
of tortoise. 

Enzyme extract II., Venom solution I. 


Substrate (Symbol) 

1 

1 

Ce 

1 

!C 

Activation power 

Cv=0 

J Cv=3.2 

Per cent of 
increase^ 

Relative rate 
of activation- 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

3.50 

0.84 

132 

57 

+ 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

3.50 

0.80 

1.12 

40 

+ 

Gl 5 «cylphenylalanine 

5.25 

0.65 

1.01 

55 

-t- 

(GPh) 

Valylglycine (VG) 

1.17 

0.65 

0.82 

26 

+? 

Alanylleucine (AL) 

10.50 

0.40 

0.49 


- 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

3.50 

0.57 

0.53 


- 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

0.35 

0.55 

0.59 


- 

Alanylvaline (AV) 

10.50 

0.09 

0.03 

1 

- 


Note: 1. For convenience sake, per cent of increase of activation was calcu¬ 
lated as follows: 

X (with v enom) - X (without venom) 

X (without venom) * 

2. Symbol -f denotes a marked activation power,—denotes practically 
no activation power. 
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PART II. 

On the Activation of Dipeptidase by the Venom of Snake, Taiwan- 
habu [Trimeresurus mucrosquamatus (Cantor)] upon the Cleavage 
of Alanylglycine and Leucylglycine with Special Reference 
to the Test of Activation with Dipeptidase Extracts 
from Different Origins. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper,” the author reported on the influence of 
the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the peptidase extracts prepared from 
the liver of tortoise and the intestinal mucous membrane of pig for 
the cleavage of peptides and found that there was a marked activa¬ 
tion of dipeptidase by the venom for the cleavage of some peptides 
such as leucylglycine, glycylleucine, and glycylphenylalanine, while 
practically no perceptible activation was observed for the cleavage of 
the other peptides, such as glycylglycine and alanylglycine. Among 
these data, the point which attracted the author’s closest attention was 
the fact that the cleavage of leucylglycine was markedly activated 
while the cleavage of alanylglycine suffered no perceptible activation. 

Thus, the author considered that, continuing the research on this 
point, it might be possible to get yet another key to lock out the 
question which lies between the enzymatic cleavage of leucylglycine 
and alanylglyine, though the specific differences which existed between 
them were already investigated in detail by K. LinderstrOm- 
Lang,* ’ K. Linderstrom-Lang and Masakazu Sato,' Masakazu 
Sato,* ’’* Masakazu Sato, and the author," from the view points of 
enzyme stability, affinity between enzyme and substrate or pH-activity- 
curves, etc. 

In the consideration above stated, the present work was intended 
to find out whether the same fact, as above indicated, exists upon 
the enzymatic cleavage of leucylglycine and alanylglycine when the 
extracts of several kinds of enzyme materials prepared from natural 
sources (animals and plants) were widely used. 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. 
Masakazu Sato, for his kind advice and encouragement throughout 
this investigation. He is also indebted to Mr. H. Kamachi, for his 
assistance in the collection of snake venom, and in the preparation of 
the peptid(» used in the present investigation. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PART 

A. Preparation of Substrate Buffer Solutions. 

The substrates and substrate stock solutions were prepared in 
exactly the same way as described in a previous paper.” 

B. Preparation of Enzyme Materials and Dried Venom. 

1. Fresh eni^me materials oj pig, snake, tortoise, zebu, carp and 
hens. 

The fresh enzyme materials were prepared from the fresh en¬ 
trails, tissues or digestive organs of animals, by grinding into gruel¬ 
like condition in a meat mincer. 

2. Dried enzyme materials of the above animals. 

The dried enzyme materials were prepared from the above gruel¬ 
like fresh materials in the same method as that of “acetone-ether 
treatment ” according to Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz.” 

3. Fresh rice-sprouts. 

The seeds of rice were sprouted in a thermostat at 30’ for 5 
days, then the fresh sprouts were carefully separated from the seeds, 
and were ground in a mortar. 

4. Dried yeast. 

This material was prepared by the Dai Nippon Brewery Co. Ltd., 
and is said to be used for the manufacture of “ Ebios,” i. e., vitamin- 
B-preparation. 

5. Takadiastase. 

This material was SankyO’s chemical, which is well known as 
a patented digestive. 

6. Dried venom. 

The dried venom was prepared in exactly the same way as that 
noted in a previous paper.” 

C. Preparation of Enzyme Extracts and Venom Solutions. 

These extracts and venom solutions were prepared from the 
above enzyme materials and dried venom in the same manner as 



Survey of the enzyme retracts used. 
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that previously stated,” with a few exceptions which are described 
below: 

1) The extract in the case of dried yeast was the autolysate, 
which was prepared by the same principle as the method of Grass- 
MANN’; i. e., 

30 g of the dried yeast were homogeneously mixed with 116 
cc of water and the paste-like fluid (Ca. 80 water content) 
was quickly liquefled by the addition of 15cc of acetic ester 
under good stirring. After about 10 minutes, 150 cc of water 
were added to the resulting mixture, and the mixture was left 
to stand at ordinary temperature. 

The acid produced during the standing was neutralized with 
a continuous addition of 0.5 n ammonia solution. 

After 1.5 hours, the mixture was centrifuged and the super¬ 
natant liquid was discarded. The precipitate was then well wash¬ 
ed with 600 cc of water. To the acetic ester free precipitate thus 
obtained, 51.1 g of cone, glycerine (88%) and some water were 
added making the total volume 150 cc. The mixture was sub¬ 
jected to autolysis for 24 hours, then centrifuged and filtered. 
The filtrate thus obtained was used for the purpose. 

2) The 1 or 2% solution of the venom was prepared, the gly¬ 
cerine concentration of which was 30%. 

The 2% solution was used in the case of dried yeast and 
the 1 % solution was used in all other cases, and they were newly 
prepared just before use in each case. 

D. Enzyme Materials and Enzyme Extracts Used. 

Table I contains a survey of the enzyme extracts used in the 
present investigation and the particular data relating to their prepa¬ 
rations. 

Table II contains a survey of the water content of enzyme 
materials employed, the data of which are to be taken for the calcu¬ 
lation of Ct. 
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TABLE IL 

Survey of the water content of enzyme materials shown in table I. 
The Ce was calculated, taking these data in this table into considera¬ 
tion, except some extracts; i.e., the extracts of fresh sprouts of rice (Nos. 
23 and 24 in table I). 


Enzyme material 

No. 

Kinds of materials 

Water content ^ 

1 

Dried intestinal 
mucous membrane 


9.0 

2 

Fresh liver 


73.7 

3 

Fresh pancreas 


60.5 

4 

Dried pancreas 

of pig 

10.9 

5 

Fresh kidney 


1 783 

6 

Dried kidney 


1 8-8 

7 

Fresh spleen 


793 

8 

Dried spleen > 


, 8.7 

9 

Fresh muscle 

) 

' 76.3 

10 

1 Dried muscle 

> of snake 

1 14.0 

11 

1 Dried liver 

) 

10.0 

12 

Fresh muscle 


' 82.7 

13 

Dried muscle 


1 12.7 

14 

' Dried muscle 


j 88 

15 

Fresh liver 

, of tortoise 

69.8 

16 

Dried liver 


11.8 

17 

1 Dried liver 


8.8 

18 

Dried liver , 


8.8 

19 

j Fresh muscle j 

1 

1 of carp 

' 63.1 

20 

1 Fresh liver j 

65.0 

1 

21 

Fresh liver of hens | 

75.8 

22 

Dried liver of zebu I 

10.7 

25 

Dried yeast j 

5.2 

26 

Takadiastase (SANKYO’s) I 

7.5 
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E. Determination of Enzyme Activity. 

The determination of enzyme activity was carried out in the 
same way as that noted in a previous paper'"; i. e., according to 
the semi-micro alcohol titration method as devised and modified by 
Linderstr<3m-Lang and Sato," 

With a few exceptions, which will be duly noted, the digestive 
conditions were kept as follows; 

Substrate concentration=0.1mol.. 

Glycerine concentration —l5yo, 

pH=8.0 ±0.05 (ammonia-ammonium chloride buffer) 

Digestion for 1 hour at 40’. 

In all cases using venom, the mixture of venom solution and 
substrate buffer solution was mixed with the enzyme extract precisely 
at the beginning of the digestion experiments, (cf. the process on p. 
141 in a previous paper'"). 


F. Symbols. 


1) X^o 


2 ) 


3) 

4) 

5) 


Xlg, Xauto.= Number of carboxyl groups formed during the 
digestion, expressed in cc of n/20 KOH per 2 cc 
of the digestion mixture; Xao or Xic, for the 
cleavage of alanylglycine or leucylglycine, Xauto. 
for the autolysis of the enzyme extract or the 
mixture of enzyme extract and venom solution 
in the case of using no substrate. 

Cn=Enzyme concentration, expressed in mg, of origi¬ 
nal dried enzyme material corresponding to the 
amount of enzyme extract, or expressed in cc of 
the original enzyme extract, used per 2cc of 
the digestion mixture. 

Cv=Venom concentration, (see the previous paper'"). 
t=Time of digestion, expressed in minutes. 

Q=[Xa<}]/[Xlg] where [Xag] and [Xlg] express the 
Xag and Xlg when Ce= 1 and t=60. 
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6) Kag, Klo, Kauto.=Quotient of Xag. X^o and Xauto. per unit time 

(min) of digestion; i. e., KAG=XAo/t, Ki,G=Xi,G/t, 

nnd Kauto. —Xauto./t. 

7) Aag, Ai,o=Activation for the cleavage of alanylglycine or 

leucylglycine caused by the addition of the 
venom, expressed in o/o of Xag or X^g which 
was determined without venom. The calculation 
of these values was explained on p. 169. 

G. Remarks on the Judgement of Activation. 

On the judgement of the activation of the enzyme by the venom, 
care should be taken on the autolysis of the mixture of enzyme ex¬ 
tract and venom solution without substrate, as well as on the en¬ 
zymatic power by the action of the venom itself. 

On the former, it was found from a certain experiment that the 
autolysis does not occur till the digestion of the substrate becomes 
complete and then, for the first time, the autolysis appears, (cf. Table 
VI and VII, p- 174; also Fig. I, p. 170). 

Therefore, in the present investigation, the autolysis was neglected 
from the calculation of the activation. On the latter, consideration 
was taken for the calculation though the enzymatic power was gene¬ 
rally very small, (see p. 171). 

H. Experimental Results. 

The experimental results are clearly given in tables III (p. 172) 
and Vni (p. 175). No further comment is necessary except with re¬ 
gard to the calculation of the Aag and Ai.g as well as with regard 
to the sign used in table III. 

(1) Aag and Ax,n were calculated by means of the following 
formula: 

A _ Xag (with venom)—X ag (without venom)—^X ao inn 

Aag -^^-•Ivv/ 

Xag (without venom) 

A _ Xlo (with venom)—XT.n (without venom)-<iX 1,0 mn 

Alg—-- -" --.iUU 

Xlg (witnout V 0 noin} 
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FIG. L 

Curves illustrating the relation between the cleavage of alanylglycine and leucyl- 
glycine by dipeptidase of 30 ^ glycerine extract of dried pancreas of pig and the 
autolysis of enzyme extract as well as the autolysis of the mixture of enzyme ex¬ 
tract and venom solution. 

The curves correspond to the figures in tables VI and VII. 



0 60 120 

—► t (mins) 

Curves: I, Xag» Ck— 21.38, Cv=0 Curves: I, Xlg» Ce==21.38, Cv=0 

II, Xao, Ce=21.38, Cv=4.0 II, Xlg, Ce=21.38, Cv=4.0. 

m, Xauto., Ck= 21.38, Cv«0 III, Xnuto, Ce=21.38, Cv=0 

IV, Xftuto, Ce= 21.38, Cv==4.0 IV, Xauto., Ce=21.38, Cv== 4.0 

According to the above fibres, the autolysis does not occur till the digestion of 
the substrate becomes complete, but after that it appears for the first time. 

-Total splitting line. 
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where *Xag and AXt,a show the correction due to the small dipep¬ 
tidase power of the venom itself when the digestion was carried out 
without other enzyme extract under the condition named, and were 

determined as follows; 


-Xao 


0.07 

0.01 

0.05 0.06 

0.03 0.02 

0.06 

0.02 


(2) In order to make easier a general survey of the activation, 
the data in table VUI (p. 175) are summarized in table III (p. 172) 
with signs of +, —, (—), etc. 

These signs denote the degree of activation or inhibition, etc., 
and were defined as follows for convenience sake; 

The sign + was used in the case of Aag or Alc. being from + 20 

to +59'}i. 

The sign ++ was used in the case of Aa,, or A,,,, being from 

+ 60 to +99‘/o. 

The others, + + + , + + + + , etc. were defined in a similar way 

to above examples. 

The sign - was used in the case of A^r. or A^, being from -20 

to +19?^. 

The sign (—) was used in the case of Avr. or Alg being from 

-60 to - 21 ^ 0 . 


SUMMARY 

The activation by the venom of Taiwanhabu was widely tested 
upon the cleavage of leucylglycine and alanylglycine by dipeptidase 
of the extracts of several kinds of enzyme materials prepared from 
natural sources (animals and plants), and summarized in table III 
(P. 172). 

With all the enzyme extracts, which had a Q-value varying from 
0.5 to 9.2, a marked activation by the venom was observed upon the 
cleavage of leucylglycine, while no perceptible activation was noticed 
upon the cleavage of analylglycine, though there were a few excep¬ 
tions in some cases; i. e., in the case of using the extracts of pan¬ 
creas of pig, muscle of carp, and rice-sprout, etc. 

Finally, it may be noticed that such an interesting property of 
the venom has never been hitherto discovered as far as the author 
knows. 
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TABLE III. 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the cleavage of 
leucylglycine and alanylglycine by dipeptidase of the ejctracts of several 
kinds of enzyme materials prepared from natural sources. 

The data correspond to the figures in table VIII. 


Kinds of enzyme materials 

Relative rate of activation* 

Leucylglycine 

Alanylglycine 

Dried intestinal > 




mucous membrane 




Fresh liver 

1 

+ 

- 

Fresh pancreas 



- 

Dried pancreas 

> of pig 

> - 

-- 

Fresh kidney 


w 

- 

Dried kidney 


1 ^ 


Fresh spleen 


\ -H- 


Dried spleen > 

1 

-I* 


Fresh muscle 'j 

1 

+ 

— 

Dried muscle ; 

> of snake 




i (Akahara) 



Dried liver J 

1 

— P 


Fresh muscle ' 


+ 

- 

Dried muscle 



- 

Fresh liver 


■H 

— 


) of tortoise 


1 

Dried liver 



— 

Dried liver 


+ 

- 

Dried liver 



1 _ 

Fresh muscle ) 





of carp 



Fresh liver J 


+ 

— 

Fresh liver of hens 



Dried liver of zebu 

+ 

- 

Fresh sprout of rice 

- 

- 

Dried yeast 


(-) 

Takadiastase (SANKY6 ’s) 


- 


Note: * Symbols +, —, (~), etc. as noted on p. 171. 

Values of Aag or Alq in parentheses in table VIII have not been taken 
in putting the signs down. 
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TABLE IV. 

Relation between the amount of enzyme extract and the cleavage of 
leucylglycine and alanylglycine by dipeptidase of 30^ glycerine extract of 
dried liver of tortoise. 

Enzyme extract. XD^. 


Ce 

for 

XiG 

mg. 

1 

Xlg 

1 

Klg 

o 

Cl 

for 

Xag 

1 mg. 

^ Xa(, 

Kao ' 

Aag 

Cv=4.0 

Cv -0 

Cv=4.0 

|Cv “O^Cv ~4.0 

1 1 1 ' 

Cv ~ 0 C\ ~4.0^Cv — 0|C\ =4.0 

1.75 

0.35 

0.61 

0.0058 

0.0X02 

+66 

0.18 

0.22 

0.31 

0 . 0037 ! 0.0052 

114) 

3.50 

0.71 

1,13 

0.0118 

0.0188 

+56 

0.35 

0.49 

0.58 

0.0080 0.0097 

+ 6 

525 

1.03 

1.54 

0.0172 

0.0257 

+48 

0.53 

0.70 

0.79 

0.0117j 0.0132 1 

+ 4 

7.00 

1.33 

- 

0.022 

- 

- 

0.70 

0.89 

1.05 

o.ousj 0.0175 1 

+11 

8.75 

1.54 

- 

0.0283 

- 

- 

0.88 

1.09 

- 

00182 - 1 








1.05 

1.32 

1.43 

0 . 0220 ' 0.0238 

1 ' 

1 ^ 


TABLE V. 

Relation between the time of digestion and the cleavage of leucylglycine 
by dipeptidase of 30j^ glycerine extract of dried intestinal mucous memb¬ 
rane of pig. 

Enzyme extract. ID.>. Ci:=1.2l mg. 


t 

mins 

1 

Xl« 


1 

Klg 


Al G 

1 

Cv=0 

0 

II 

0 

bo 

^ 4.0 

1 

Cv 0 

Cv- 0 . 8 ' Cv=-4.0 

j cv- 0.8 

0 

11 

0 

30 

0.16 

0.18 

0.30 

0.0053 

0.0060 

0.0100 

i+13 

+81) 

60 

0.30 

025 

0.63 

0.0050 

0.0058 

0.0105 

+17 

1 +103 

90 

0.46 

0.54 

026 

0.0051 

0.0060 

0.0096 

+15 1 

+ 80 

120 

0.63 

0.71 

1.14 

0.0052 

0.0059 

0.0095 

+11 

+ 75 

180 

0.94 


- 

0.0052 



1 


240 

1.24 

1 

- 

0.0051 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE VL 

Relation between the time of digestion and the cleavage of alanylglycine 
by dipeptidase of 30;^ glycerine extract of dried pancreas of pig. 

Enzyme extract IIIDj. Ce ==21.38 mg. 


t 

mins 

j Xag 

Kag 

Aag 

Cv=4.0 

Xauto. 

^b)-:a' 

Kauto. 

Cv =0 

O 

11 

o 

O 

< 

11 

o 

Cv=4.0 

O 

U 

O 

O 

< 

11 

o 

Cv=4.0 

15 

0.30 

034 

0.0200 

0.0226 

+ 8 


- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

0.58 

0.66 

0.0193 

0.0220 

-f 9 

- 


- 

- 

- 

60 

1.06 

1.15 

0.0177 

0.0192 

+ 3 

0.14 

0.40 

036 

0.0023 

0.0067 

120 

1.97 

2.12 

0.0164 

0.0177 

- 

038 

0.69 

0.41 

0.0023 

0.0058 

180 

2.12 

2.50 

0.0118 

0.0139 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


TABLE VII. 


Relation between the time of digestion and the cleavage of leucylglycine 
by dipeptidase of 30glycerine extract of dried pancreas of pig. 

Enzyme extract. IIIDi. Ce =21.38 mg. 


t 

Xlg 

Klu 

Aeg 

Xauto 

(b ~(a; 

Kcuiti) 

mins 

Cv-0 

Cv=4.0 

o 

< 

II 

o 

o 

1 

Cv=0 

(a) 

1 Cv=4.0 

1 1 

Cv=0 

1 Cv=4.0 

1 

15 

0.44 

0.44 

0.0293 

Q.0293 

0 


- 

— 

— 

- 

30 

1 0.90 

0.93 

0.0300 

0.0310 

+ 1 

0.08 

0.33 

0.25 

0.0027 

0.0110 

45 

1.32 

1.34 

j 0.0293 

0.0298 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

1.86 

134 

0.0310 

0.0307 

- 2 

0.15 

0.49 

0.34 

0,0025 

0.0082 

90 

2.04 

2.36 

0.0227 

0.0262 

- 

0*21 

0.56 

035 

0.0023 

0.0062 

120 

j 

2.14 

2.50 

0.0178 

0.0208 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE vni. 

The action of the venom of snake upon the cleavage of leucylglycine 
and alanylglycine by dipeptidase of the extracts of several kinds of enzyme 
materials prepared from natural sources. 


No. of 
enzyme 
material 

1 

Kind of enzyme material 1 

No. of 
enzyme 

Ce for 
Xlg 

Xlg 



extract 

mg. 

Cv=0 

Cv=2.0 1 

Cv-4.0 

1 

Dried intestinal ' 

1 mucous membrane 


IDi 

0.91 

026 

j 

029 

0.55 

2 

Fresh liver 

1 

II 

1.31 

0.58 

0.67 

0.75 

3 

Fresh pancreas 


III 

19.77 

1 0*76 

0.78 

0.79 

4 

Dried pancreas 

of pig 

IIIDi 

5.94 

1 0.56 

0.58 

0.57 

5 1 

1 Fresh kidney 


IV 

1.30 

0.47 

0.93 

1.11 

6 

Dried kidney 


IV D 

1.22 

0.26 

0.37 

0.57 

7 

Fresh spleen 


V 

1.25 

0.33 

0.55 

0.67 

8 

Dried spleen / 


VD 

2.61 

0.37 

0.53 

0.61 

9 

Fresh muscle 

[ of 1 
i snake 

VI 

15.33 

0.69 

- 

029 

10 

Dried muscle 1 

' VID 

51.60 

021 


0.26 

11 

Dried liver > 

) 

VIID 

3.60 

1 0.36 

— 

0.45 


12 

Fresh muscle 


1 VIII 

6.31 

0.26 , 

- 

0.40 

13 

Dried muscle 


VIIID, 

17.47 

0.49 

- 

0.C8 

14 

Dried muscle 


VIIID* 

58.36 

0.12* 

- 

0.22 ^ 

15 

Fresh liver 

of tor¬ 
i' toise 

1 IX 

1.21 

0.21 

- 

0.37 

16 

Dried liver 


XDi 

3.53 

122 


1.45 

17 

Dried liver 


j XD2 

3.50 

0.71 


1.13 

18 

Dried liver 


XD4 

7.29 

' 0.41 

- 

0.65 

19 

Fresh muscle ] 

1 1 

XI 

29.54 

0.55 

i 

1 0.55 

20 

Fresh liver \ 

1 

I carp 

XII 

16.82 

0.33 

“ 

0.48 

21 

1 Fresh liver of hens 


XIII 

j 1.55 

1 0.79 

- 

0.90 

22 j 

Dried liver of zebu (j^c^) 1 

XIVD 

55.98 1 

0.26^* 

nr ”^1 

L_1 

0.45 ' 

23 j 

Fresh sprout (M) 

1 1 

XV 

* 1.0’ 

0.47 

0.48 

0.50 8 

24 

Fresh sprout 

J rice 1 

XVI 

1.0’ 

0.40 

0.40 

0.42 ^'8 

25 

Dried yeast 


XVIID 

1 

L_ 

151.97 

1 0.54 0.56 
0.57 

- 

0.75 0.73 
0.71 

26 

Takadiastase (SANKYO’s) 

XVIIID 

2220 

0.20 


0.44 





44.40 

0.51 0.52 


0.69 0.69 

1 





0.52 


0.69 
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No. of 
enzyme 

Aig’ ! 
Activa- 1 
tion 

Ce for 
Xag 


Xag 


Aag^ 

Activa¬ 

tion 

Ck for 

1 Xauto 


material ^ 

Vo 

Cv - 4.0 

mg. 

Cv =0 

Cv = 2.0 

Cv - 4.0 

v> 

Cv = 4.0 

Xuuto. 

Cv - 4.0 


1 

+104 

0.91 

0.84 

0.86 

0.95 

4 - 6 

— 

— 

3.2 

2 

+ 26 

0.44 

0.71 

0.71 

j 0.74 

- 4 

1.31 

0.05 

3.6 

3 

+ 1 

19.77 

0.78 

0.79 

0.84 

0 

19.77 

0.32 

1.0 

4 

- 1 

7.13 

0.58 

0.58 

0.62 

- 3 

5.94 

0.21 

0.9 

5 

+132 

0.43 

1.17 

1.23 

1.27 

4 - 3 

1.30 

0.05 

7.5 

6 

+112 

0.46 

0.41 

0.44 

0.47 

0 

1.22 

0.02 

4.2 

7 

+ 97 

0.42 

0.82 

0.86 

0.90 

4 - 2 

1.25 

0.05 

7.4 

8 

+ 59 

0.61 

0.23 

0.26 

0.26 

(- 13 ) 

2.61 

0.00 

2.7 

9 

+ 26 

3.07 

0.59 

— 

0.65 

0 

15.33 

0.06 

4.3 

10 

(+ 14 ) 

34.40 

0.50 

- 

0.61 

4 10 

51.60 1 

0.06 

3.6 

11 

+ 19 

1.20 

0.23 

- 

0.27 

(- 9 ) 

3.60 1 

0.04 

1.9 

12 

-f 46 

2.10 

0.62 

— 

0.68 

0 

6.31 

0.04 1 

7.2 

13 

- i - 35 

4.37 

0.87 

— 

0.89 

- 5 

17.47 

0.02 1 

7.1 

14 

(+ 50 ) 

29.18 

0.25 

— 

0.35 

(+ 12 ) 

58.36 

0.00 

8.3 

15 

4 - 67 

0.24 

0.32 

- 

037 

- 3 

1.21 

‘ 0.02 ' 

7.7 

16 

(+ 17 ) 

0.35 

1.11 

- 

1.11 

- 5 

3.53 

0.02 

9.2 

17 

1 - f - 56 

0.35 

0.49 

— 

0.58 

+ 6 

3.50 

0.02 

6.9 

18 

-f 54 

2.92 

0 . 52 ^ 

- 

0.60 • 

+10 

7.29 

0.01 1 

6.3 

19 

- 4 

19.69 

0.76 

— 

0.80 

- 3 

29.54 

0.10 

2.1 

20 

+ 39 

16.82 

0.59 

- 

0.62 

- 5 

16.82 

0.32 

1.8 

21 

+ 11 

0.52 

0.87 

- 

1.00 

+ 8 

1.55 

1 004 

3.3 

22 

4 - 50 

37.32 1 

0.28 

- 

0.34 

0 

37.32 

1 0.02 

4.8 

23 

- 2 

0 . 5 ’ 

0 . 62 <'» 

0 . 65 '''* 

0 . 72 <'« 

“ 3 

I 1 . 0 ^ 

0.10 

2.6 

24 

- 5 

0 . 5 ’ 

051<'8 

0 . 54 '''« 

0 . 62^’8 

- 2 

1.07 

0.09 

2.6 

25 

4 - 27 

37.99 

0.72 0.71 
0.70 

- 

0.53 0.54 
0.54 

-32 

151.97 

0.02 

5.1 

26 

4-110 

22.20 

0.05 

— 

0.11 

0 

22.20 

0.07 



4 - 29 

66.60 

0.39 

— 

0.43 

- 5 

— 

— 

0.5 


Note:—1. Aag and Alq were illustrated on pp. 169-171. 

2. Q-value (-=Xag/Xlg) was calculated with an assumption that the en¬ 

zyme activity was proportional to the time of digestion and the 
amount of enzyme in a certain range from which the data were taken. 
This assumption was confirmed with some enzyme extracts (cf. 
Table IV, p. 73, Fig. II p. 177; Table V, p. 73 Fig. III. p. 177). 

3. 30 mins' digestion. 

4. 120 mins’ digestion. 

5. 180 mins’ digestion. 

6. 240 mins’ digestion. 

7. expressed in cc. 

8. Glycerine concentration—2194. 

Values of Aag or Ai.a in parentheses show the percentage of activation when 
the Xag or Xlq was so small that the experimental error greatly in¬ 
fluenced for the calculation, or so great that its value was not propor¬ 
tional to the time of digestion and the amount of enzyme. 
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FIG. II. 

Curves illustrating the relation between the amount of enzyme extract and the 
cleavage of alanylglycine and leucylglycine by dipeptidase of glycerine extract 
of dried liver of tortoise. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table IV. 



0 3.50 7.00 0 0.35 0.70 1.05 

—> Ck 


Curves: I, Xlg, Cv=0 Curves: I Xao, Cv=0 

II, Xl(t, Cv— 4.0 II» Xag, Cy—4.0 

III, corresponds to the cleavage of 
alanylglycine due to the venom 
itself. 

From the above figures, it is clear that the cleavages of alanylglycine and 
leucylglycine are proportional to the amount of enzyme extract. 


FIG. III. 

Curves illustrating the relation between the time of digestion and the cleavage 
of leucylglycine by dipeptidase of 30?^ glycerine extract of dried intestinal mucous 
membrane of pig. 

The curves correspond to the figures in table V. 
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0 60 120 180 240 


—> t (mins) 

Curves: I, Ce=1^1, Cv=0 

II, Ce-1.21, Cv-0.8 

III. Cb^UI. Cy-- 4.0 

From the above figure, it is clear that the cleavage of leucylglyine is proportional 
to the time of digestion within about 60^ of the total splitting. 
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PART III. 

On the Activation Power of the Venom of Taiwanhabu, 
^rimeresunis mucrosquamatus (Cantor)], upon the 
Dipeptidase of Purified Enz 3 rme Extract. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As stated in a previous paper,** in the cases of main kinds of 
enzyme materials tested, the venom of Taiwanhabu exercised a mark¬ 
ed activation upon the enzymatic cleavage of leucylglycine while 
not upon the enzymatic cleavage of alanylglycine. There were also 
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a few exceptional cases of enzyme materials where no activation was 
observed upon both the peptides. In the present investigation, dried 
powder of the liver of tortoise or that of the kidney of pig was taken 
as a typical sample of the former, (proper example) and dried powder 
of the pancreas of pig as a typical sample of the latter (exceptional 
example) and test was made, with the venom of Taiwanhabu, and 
sometimes with the venom of Taiwankobura, on the question as to 
how such activation-relations arise when each extract of those enzyme 
materials is subjected to the purilication process by the adsorption 
of Al(OH)s Cr- The results obtained are summarized on page 186 
and clearly illustrated by table II (p. 188) as well as by Fig. I (p. 
184) and II (p. 186). 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof Dr. 
Masakazu Sato for his kind advice and encouragement throughout 
this investigation. He is also indebted to Mr. H. Kamachi for his 
assistance in the collection of snake venoms, and in the preparation 
of peptides used in the present investigation. 

EXPERIMENTAL PART 
A. Preparation of Substrate Buffer Solutions. 

The substrate and substrate buffer solutions were prepared in 
exactly the same way as described in previous papers.* ’ 

B. Preparation of Enzyme Materials. 

As enzyme materials were used dried powder of entrails or diges¬ 
tive organs of pig and tortoise, the powder of which was prepared 
by the same procedure as that of “ acetone-ether treatment ” accord¬ 
ing to WiLLSTATTER and Waldschmidt-Leitz.* 

1. Dried powder oj the liver of tortoise. 

Two preparations. No. 2 and 5 in a previous paper' were used. 

2. Dried powder of the kidney and pancreas of pig. 

The same preparations as in a previous paper’ were employed. 
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C. Preparation of Purified Enzyme Solution. 

1. Original enzyme extract. 

Original enzyme extracts were prepared from each dried powder 
of enzyme materials, by well extracting with 30^ glycerine solution, 
etc. The details with regard to the preparation are given on table 
I. (p. 182). 

2. Residual solution. 

The pH of each enzyme extract was regulated to 5.0 with n/10 
or n/100 acetic acid glycerine (30?4) solution, and the extract thus re¬ 
gulated was subjected to the adsorption with aluminium hydroxide Cy. 

The concentration of glycerine in the adsorption mixture was 30 
y<> and the total volume of which was made twice that of original 
enzyme extract. 

Proportions of each adsorption mixture were described in detail 
on each table. 

The adsorption mixture was shaken well and left standing for 
ca. 5 minutes, centrifuged and filtered. Thus the residual solution 
was obtained. 

3. Eludate. 

The residue obtained as obove was subjected to elution for ca. 
30 minutes under occasional shaking with an equal volume of n/100 
ammonia solution to that of original enzyme extract. Then the mix¬ 
ture was centrifuged and filtered. Thus the eludate was obtained. 

D. Preparation of Dried Venoms. 

Dried venoms of two kinds of snakes as noted below were pre¬ 
pared according to the method of Yamaguchi®; 

1) The venom of Taiwanhabu [Trimeresurus mucrosquamatus 
(Cantor)]. 

The appearance, etc. of the venom has already been described 
in a previous paper.' 

2) The venom of Taiwankobura \_Naja naja atra (Cantor)]. 

The fresh venom was almost a colorless viscid fluid having an 
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appearance like saliva. But the dried venom, which was obtained 
by quick drying under suction in a vacuum desiccator, was a mass 
which had a somewhat crystalline appearance of a weak yellow tint. 

Each of the dried venoms was crushed into line powder in an 
agate mortar and the powder was preserved in a vacuum desiccator 
before use. 


E. Preparation of Venom Solutions. 

0.5, 1, or venom glycerine (30’A) solutions were prepared in 
a similar way to that noted in a previous paper.* 


F. Preparation of Aluminium Hydroxide Cj-. 

Aluminium hydroxide Cy. was prepared 2/5 1935, according to the 
method of Willstatter and his co-workers' and the water suspension 
contained 184.4 mg AljO, per 10 cc. 

Before use, 1 vol. of original suspension was diluted with 1 vol. 
of 60?^ glycerine solution and 2 vols. of 30?^ glycerine solution. 

Therefore the diluted suspension contained 46.1 mg AljOj per 10 cc 
and 30 A glycerine. 


TABLE I. 

Survey of the enzyme materials and enzyme extracts. 


Enzyme material used 

Enzyme extract 
used 

g of 

[ Total 
' volume 1 

Cone, of 

No. of 
material 

Kinds of 
materials 

Date of 
prepara- 
1 tion 

Water 

content 

Yo 

No. of 
extract 

Date of 
prepara¬ 
tion 

material 

used 

of 

mixture 
cc i 

solvent 

QYo 

1 

Dried 
kidney 
of pig 

8/2 

1935 

8.8 

la 

lb < 

12/6 

1935 

10/7 

1935 

2 

50 ’ 
50 

30 

30 

2 

Dried 
liver of 
tortoise 

11/9 

1934 

9.0 

11a 

Ilb 

14/6 

1935 

20/6 

1935 

2 

4 

50 

100 

30 

30 

3 

Dried 
liver of 

11/9 

1934 

10.9 

nc 

14/6 

2 

50 

30 


tortoise 



1935 




4 

Dried 
pancreas 
of pig 

31/5 

1935 

21.7 

111 

18/6 

1935 

4 

50 

30 
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G. Enzyme Materials and Enzyme Extracts Employed 

In table I, is given a survey of enzyme materials and enzyme 
extracts employed together with particular data relating to their pre¬ 
parations. Each enzyme extract was newly prepared from dried en¬ 
zyme materials just before use. 

H. Determination of Enzyme Activity. 

The determination of enzyme activity was carried out in the same 
way as that described in previous papers.* ’ 

The digestive conditions were kept as follows, unless otherwise 
duly noted: 

Substrate concentration=0.1 mol., 

Glycerine concentration=15%. 

pH=8.0db0.05 (ammonia-ammonium chloride buffer), 

Digestion for 60 mins at 40''. 

At the digestion experiment, each component of original enzyme 
extract, residual solution, and eludate was taken in such an^ amount 
that each enzyme activity becomes as equal as possible to one another. 

With regard to the process of digestion with and without the 
venom, reference should be made to p. 141 in a previous paper.® 

1. On the Expression of the Purity of Enzyme Solution. 

In the present investigation, the purity of enzyme solution was 
expressed by the ratio of each enzyme activity to its dried matter 
contained. 

The purity of the residual solution as well as that of eludate 
were compared with that of original enzyme extract, assuming the 
purity of the latter being 1. 

The purity of each enzyme solution thus expressed was shown 
on table V (p. 190), VIII (p. 192) and XI (p. 193). 

Generally speaking, the purity of each enzyme solution judged 
from the standpoint of the above expression, was in the following 
order: 
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Eludate>Original enzyme extract>Residual solution, 
i. e., it should be regarded as highest in the case of eludate while 
regarded as lowest in the case of residual solution. 

J. Symbols. 

The symbols used in the present investigation are the same as 
those previously noted.*' ’ 


K. Experimental Results. 

On the activation of the venom upon the LG- and AG-cleavagee by 
tUpeptidaae of the original enzyme extract, 
reddual eolation, and eludate. 

For the purpose of this experiment, the venom of Taiwanhabu 
and Taiwankobura were used and as enzyme materials the dried 
liver of tortoise, or dried kidney and pancreas of pig were employed. 

1) When the dried kidney of pig was used as enzyme material. 

a) When the venom of Taiwanhabu was employed. 

As shown in tables III and IV (p. 189), it was observed that 
the activation degree upon the cleavage of leucylglycine was highest 
in the case of using the eludate, and lowest in the case of using the 
residual solution, while practically no perceptible activation was ob¬ 
served upon the cleavage of alanylglycine for each enzyme solution. 

b) When the venom of Taiwankobura was employed. 

The same relation as above stated can be thoroughly recognized 
also in Fig. I and tables XIV and XV (p. 195), in which varying 
zimounts of Taiwankobura were used. 

2) When the dried liver of tortoise was used as enzyme material, 
and the venom of Taiwanhabu was employed. 

FIG. I. 

Curves illustrating the activation power of various amounts of the venom of 
Taiwankobura upon the LG^cleavage by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, 
residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried kidney of pig. 

The curves correspond tq the figures in table XIV. 
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According to the 
figures in tables VI and 
VII (pp. 190-191), the same 
tendency of activation 
upon the LG-cleavage 
could generally be found 
also in this case. 

3) When the dried 
pancreas of pig was used 
as enzyme material and 
the venom of Taiwanhabu 
was employed. 

According to the 
figures in tables IX and 
X (pp. 192-193), it was ob¬ 
served that practically no 
perceptible activation was 
noticed upon the cleavage 
of either leucylglycine or 
alanylglycine in each case 
of using the original en¬ 



- - Cv 


Curves: 

I. When original enzyme extract, Ce v 

7.30, ( 

II, When residual solution Ck 27.36,1'"®'^®“®®^ 

HI. When eludate. Ci.;-18.24. * 


zyme extract, residual solution and eludate. 


Relation between the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu 
and the time of contact of venom and enzyme. 

In a similar way to the experimental process in a previous paper,' 
each enzyme-venom mixture was kept standing at 40° for varying 
lengths of time, and its activation power of each sample upon the 
LG-cleavage was tested. For the purpose of this experiment, the dried 
liver of tortoise was used as enzyme material and the venom of 
Taiwanhabu was employed. 

The results were shown in Fig. II (p. 186) and tables XII and XIII 
(p. 194). 

According to these figures, it was observed that the activation 
was more stable in the eludate than in the original enzyme extract 
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FIG. II. 

Curves illustrating the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the 
LG-cleavage by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract and eludate obtained 
from the dried liver of tortoise when the mixture of venom and enzyme was left 
standing for varying lengths of time at 40 . 

The curves correspond to the figures in table XII. 



Curves: I, 

II, 

III, 

IV, 


When original extract, Ci, 9.10, Cy -0 
When original extract, Ci 9.10, Cy 4.ol 
When eludate, Ci 18.20, Cy 0. | 

When eludate, Ck -18.20, Cy-4.0 - 


were used. 


SUMMARY 

As the enzyme material, dried liver of tortoise, dried kidney or 
pancreas of pig were used and each original enzyme extract was 
purified by the adsorption with aluminium hydroxide Cy and by the 
successive elution of the adsorbate with dilute ammonia solution and 
the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the LG- and 
A^-c]ieav@ge 9 was tested with each original enzynje extract,feach^re- 
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sidual solution and each eludate. The results thus obtained are 
summarized in the following: 

1) Activation-relations similar to the case of each original enzyme 
extract were also found in the cases of each corresponding residual 
solution and eludate. fcf. table II, p. 188). 

2) The degree of the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu 
upon the LG-cleavage by dipeptidase of dried kidney of pig or dried 
liver of tortoise, increased in the case of using the eludate, while it 
decreased in the case of using the residual solution as compared with 
the case of using the corresponding original enzyme extract, (cf. table 
II, p. 188). 

Therefore, according to the definition settled with regard to the 
purity of enzyme solution (see p. 183), it might be regarded that, in 
the present cases, the degree of the activation power named, increased 
as the purity of each enzyme solution increased. (The same tendency 
was also observed when similar test was made with the venom of 
Taiwankobura, using dried kidney of pig as enzyme material). 

3) In a previous investigation,* it was observed that the degree of 
the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the LG-cleav¬ 
age by dipeptidase of dried liver of tortoise decreased as the time of 
contact between the venom and the enzyme was lengthened. 

In the present investigation, as clearly shown by tables XII, XIII 
(p. 194) and Fig. II (p. 186), it was found that the decreasing degree 
of the activation power as above observed, was far lessened in the 
case of using the eludate than in the case of using the corresponding 
original enzyme extract. Therefore, according to the definition above 
mentioned, it might be regarded that the decreasing degree of the 
activation power as above described was also far lessened as the 
purity of each enzyme solution increased. 
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TABLE II 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu and Taiwankobura 
upon the LG~ and AG-cleavages by dipeptidase of the original enzyme 
extracts, residual solutions and eludates obtained from various kinds of 
enzyme materials 

The data correspond to the figures in tables IV, VII, X and XV 


Kinds of enzyme solutions 


Kinds of venoms 
laiwanhabu | Taiwankobura 
Ai. I 1 (, i I o 


)ried kidney of pig 


( Original 
extract 

Residual 
1 solution 


•tt- -H- 

+ h 


Eludate 


•Hf i -H* 


)ried liver of tortoise 


( Original 
extract 

/V ^Residual 
) solution 

Eludate 

Original 
I extract 


-H- 

-f 

•H- 


VB 


< Residual 
1 solution 


f 


Eludate 


ttt- 


>ried pancreas of pig 


Original 

extract 

Residual 
I solution 

Eludate 


Note In this case, experiments were carried out in the main purpose of making 
the comparative test on the activation of each fraction of the enzyme extracts Test 
with either various peptides or various snake venoms will be reported later (— ^ 
cf the results in the 4tli report (Soon to be published as Mem of the Fac of Sci 
and Agr. Taihoku Imp Univ, Formosa, Japan, Vol IX, No 6 Part IV vl936j) 
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TABLE ni. 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the LG* and AG- 
cleavages by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, residual solution 
and eludate obtained from the dried kidney of pig. 

20 cc of enzyme extract I-f5.4cc of nlOO acetic acid-f 4.0cc of A1 
(OHU C*ir-fl0.6cc of 30>4 glycerine solution—>40cc 'pH 5.0 , centri¬ 
fuged and filtered. To the residue were added 19.2 cc of n/100 am¬ 
monia solution and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins’ standing, centri¬ 
fuged and filtered. The residual solution and eludate thus obtained 
were immediately used without standing. 


1 

Kinds of enzyme 

Cj. 


Xlg 

1 

Cr. 

1 X 

vr. 

solutions 

Cv 

=0 

1 Cv 

=4.0 

1 c^ = 0 

Cv-4.0 

Original extract ' 

6.84 

do 

0.40 

0.75 

0.73 

0 .74 

1.82 

0.45 

0.53 

Residual solution 

27.36 

0.35 

0.34 

0.35 

050 

0.50 

0.50 

7.30 

0.31 

0.37 

Eludate 

18.21 

0.43 

0.44 

0.44 

0.9S 

0.98 

0.93 

7.30 

1.14 

1.22 


TABLE IV. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu 
upon the LG- and AG-cleavages by dipeptidase of the original enzyme 
extract, residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried kidney of pig. 
The data correspond to the figures in table III. 




Activation 

power 

Kinds of enzyme | 


LG 


solutions 1 

__ J 

Per cent of 
activation 
_ Am.^_ 

j Relative rate of 
activation - 

Per cent of 

activation Relative rate of 

Av(, ’ activation -. 

Original extract 1 

-f 80 

•+ 1 

+ 4 

Residual solution | 

37 

1 1 

0 

Eludate j 

+ 118 

1 It 1 

1 1 

+ 2 


Note: 1. Al(i and Aag were calculated as noted on p. in 169 a previous paper.' 
2. Relative rate of activation -f. —. etc. as noted on p. 171 in a previous 
paper.' 
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TABLE V. 

Purity and yield of LG' and AG-splitting enzymes in the original enzy¬ 
me extract, residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried kidney 
of pig. 


Kinds of 
enzyme 
solutions 

X 

calculated per 
Ce=36.5 ' 

Dried sub¬ 
stance per 
Ce- 363* 
mg. 

X/dried sub¬ 
stance 

Comparison of 
purities* 

Yield * X 

LG 

AG 

LG 

AG 

LG 1 

AG 

LG 

AG 

Original 

2.13 

9.02 

4.7 • 

0.453 

1.919 

1 

1 

100 

100 

enzyme 

extract 










Residual 

solution 

0.47 

1.55 

[ 

3.8 

0.119 

0.404 

0.26 

021 

22 

17 

Eludate 

0.88 

5.70 

1.2 

0.745 

4.830 

1.64 

2.52 

41 

63 


Note: 1. X was calculated per Ck— 36.5 from the data in table III, assuming that 
X is proportional to Ce (cf. p. 173 in a previous paper' . 

2. Dried substance was calculated per Ce='36.5 from the Vo determined. 

3. Purity of the residual solution as well as that of eludate were compared 
with that of original enzyme extract, assuming that the purity of the 
latter is 1; for example, purity of LG-splitting enzyme in residual 
solution :—0.119/0.453==0.26. 

4. Yield {Vo)oi the enzyme of splitting each peptide was calculated under 
the same assumption as noted in case'; for example, yield of LG- 
splitting enzyme in residual solution :’-0.47/2.13‘100=22. 


TABLE VL 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the LG-cIeavage 
by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, residual solution and eludate 
obtained from the dried liver of tortoise. 

20 cc of enzyme extract Ila or Ilb+8.0cc of n/100 acetic acid-f-4.0 cc 
of A1(0H)4 07 + 8.000 of 30j>4 glycerine solution— *A0cc ^pH 5.0), 
centrifuged and filtered. To the residue were added 19.2 cc of n/100 
ammonia solution and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins’ standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. The residual solution and eludate thus 
obtained were immediately used without standing. 

(A) For enzyme extract Ila. 


Kinds of enzyme 
solutions 

Ck 

Xlg 

Cv«0 i 

1 

o 

li 

Original extract 

9.10 

0.58 0.57 

1.06 1.06 



0.56 

1.06 

Residual solution 

18.20 

0.35 0.35 

I 0.51 0.51 



0.35 

0.51 

Eludate 

18.20 

0.61 0.61 

1.03 1.09 



0.61 

1.10 
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(Bj For enzyme extract lib. 


Kinds of enzyme 
solutions 

Ce 

o 

< 

H 

o 

G 

Cv=4.0 

Original extract 

8.91 

‘ 0.43 0.43 

0.70 0.70 



1 0.43 

i 0.70 

Residual solution 

j 17A2 

1 0.27 027 

1 0.40 0.41 



' 0.27 

0.41 

Eludate 

17A2 

1 0.28 0.28 

0.60 0.61 



1 0.27 

0.61 


TABLE VIL 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu 
upon the LG-cleavage by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, 
residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried liver of tortoise. 
The data correspond to the figures m table VI. 

(A) For enzyme extract Ila. 


I 

Kinds of enzyme solutions 


Original extract 
Residual solution 
Eludate 


Activation power 


Per cent of 
act ivati on Ai r 

H-82 

+ 40 

+75 


Relative rate of 
_ac tivation 

•If 

+ 

•If 


Note: cf. foot note on table IV, p. 189. 


vB) For enzyme extract Ilb. 


Kinds of enzyme solutions 


Original extract 
Residual solution 
Eludate 


Activation power 
cenTof Relative rate of 


activation A rx. 
+ 58 
31 

+ 111 


activation^ 
+ 

+ 
fit 


Note: cf. foot note on table IV, p. 189. 
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TABLE vni. 

Purity and yield of LG-sphtting enzyme in the original enzyme extract, 
residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried liver of tortoise. 

(A^ For enzyme extract Ila. 


Kinds of 
enzyme 
solutions 

1 V 

1 Xir, per 
Cr=-36 4 

Dried sub¬ 
stance per 
Cl -36.4 

XLf,/dried 

substance 

Comparison 
of 1 

purities 1 

Yield 

Original extract 

1 2 28 

7.7 

0298 

■ 1 1 

100 

Residual solution 

1 0.70 

2.6 

0.265 

0.88 1 

31 

Eludate 

1 1.22 

2.5 

' 0.480 

1.61 

54 

Note: cf. foot note on table V, p. 190. 





(B For enzyme extract Ilb. 



Kinds of 
enzyme 
solutions 

Xl<, per 

Cj -35.64 

Dried sub¬ 
stance per 
Cr-35.64 

Xi (,/dried 
substance 

Comparison 

of 

purities j 

Yield 

Original extract 

1.72 

9.25 

0.186 

1 

100 

Residual solution 

0.54 

4.52 

0119 1 

0.64 

31 

Eludate 

0 56 

2.16 1 

0.259 , 

1.39 

33 

Note: cf. foot 

note on table V, p. 190. 






TABLE 

IX. 



Activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon the LG- and AG- 
cleavages by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, residual solution 
and eludate obtained from the dried pancreas of pig. 

20 cc of enzyme extract III-f-2.90cc of n/10 acetic acid-f4.0cc of A1 
(OH Ct+131cc of 30/C glycerine solution—>40cc (pH 5.0 , centri¬ 
fuged and filtered. To the residue were added 1905cc of n/100 
ammonia solution 20 cc and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins’standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. The residual solution and eludate thus 
obtained were immediately used without standing. 


Kinds of 

Ce 


Xlg 


Xao 

enzyme 

solutions 

Cr 

- 0 

1 Cv=40 


1 Cv=0 j 

Cv-4.0 

Original 

extract 

15.66 

0.55 

0.54 

0.55 

0.56 0.57 

0.57 

31.32 

0.39 

! 

0.46 

Residual 

solution 

31.32 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

1.00 1.01 
L02 

62.64 

0.49 

0.57 

Eludate 

62.64 

0.51 

0.50 

0.51 

i 

0.61' 0.61» 
0.61' 

9396 

0.11 

0.18 


^120 mins’ digestion. 
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TABLE X. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon 
the LG- and AG-cleavages by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, 
residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried pancreas of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in table IX. 


Kinds of enzyme 

Activation power 

LO 

AO 

solutions 

Per cent of 
activation Ai.a 

Rdative rate 
of activation 

Per cent of 
activation Aag 

Relative rate 
of activation 

Original extract 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Residual solution 

- 3 

- 

0 

I 

Eludate 

+15 ^ 

- 

0 

- 


Note: cf. foot note on table IV, p. 189. 


TABLE XI. 


Purity and 3 rield of LG* and AG*splitting enzymes in the original 
enzyme extract, residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried 
pancreas of pig. 


Kinds of 
enzyme 
solutions 

X per 

Ck ~62.64 

Dried 

substance 

X/dried 

substance 

Comparison 
of purities 

Yield ^ 

LG 

AG j 

per 

Ck=62.64 

LG 

AG 

LO 

1 AG 1 

LG 

1 AG 

Original 

extract 

2J20 

0.78 

26.0 

0.0346 

0.0300 

1 

1 

100 

1 100 

Residual 

solution 

2.04 

0.49 

25.2 

0.0609 

0.0194 

0.96 

0.65 

93 

63 

Eludate 

0.26 

0.07 

2.2 

0.1192 

0.0318 

1.41 

1.06 

1 

12 

9 


Note: cf. foot note on table V, p. 190, 
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TABLE XB. 

The'activation power of the venom of Taiwanhaba upon the LG-cIea- 
vage by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract and eludate of dried 
Hver of tortoise when the mixture of venom and enzsrme was left standing 
for varying lengths of time at 40\ 

20 cc of enzyme extract IIb+8.0cc of n/100 acetic acid+4.0 cc of A1 
(OH)i Cr+8.0cc of 30^glycerine solution—>40 00 (pH 5.0), centrifuged 
and filtered. The filtrate was discarded. To the residue were added 
19.2 cc of n/100 ammonia solution and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins’ 
standing, centrifuged and filtered. To 20 cc of the eludate were added 
10.8 cc of n/100 acetic acid and 9.2 cc of 30*^ glycerine solution (40cc). 
The diluted eludate of pH 5.9 pH of the original extract) thus 
obtained was used. At the determination, Ck= 9.10 for the original 
extract and 18.20 for the eludate. 



Xlo 

Time of standing, mins. 

Original extract 

Eludate 


1 Cv-0 

Cv-4.0 

Cv=^0 

I Cv 4.0 

0 

0.55 

0.87 

0.56 

0.88 

30 

0.55 

0.78 

0.58 

0.89 

100 

0.59 

0.63 

0.59 

0.78 

210 

0.61 

0.61 

0.59 

0.75 


table XIII. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwanhabu upon 
the LG-cleavage by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract and eludate 
of dried liver of tortoise when the mixture of enzyme and venom was left 
standing for varying lengths of time at 40\ 

The data correspond to the figures in table XII. 


Activation power 


Time of standing, mins. 


Original extract 


Eludate 


Per cent of 
activation 

Alo 


Relative rate 
of activation 


Per cent of 
activation 
Ai,a 


Relative rate 
of activation 


0 


+55 


+ 


+54 


+ 


30 

100 


+38 

0 


+ 


+50 

+29 


r '210 


0 


+24 


+ 


Note: cf. foot note on table IV, p, 189, 
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Table xrv. 


Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the LG-cleavage 
by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, residual solution and eludate 
obtained from the dried kidney of pig. 

20 cc of enzyme extract H-5.4cc of n/100 acetic acid+4.0 cc of Al 
\OH)i CrflO.Occ of 30i^o glycerine solution—»40cc (pH 5.0) centri¬ 
fuged and filtered. To the residue were added 19.2 cc of n/100 
ammonia solution (20cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins* standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. The residual solution and eludate thus 
obtained were immediately used without standing. 


Kinds of enzyme solutions 

1 

Ce 

1 1 


Xlg 


Cv=0 

1 Cv=2.0 

o 

1! 

> 

U 

Cv —6.0 

Original extract 

7.30 

036 1 

0.70 

0.75 

1 0.78 

Residual solution 

27.36 

0.34 

0.48 

0.51 

0.52 

Eludate 

18.24 

0.39 1 

1 

0.74 

0.84 

0.92 


TABLE XV. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura 
upon the LG-cleavage by dipeptidase of the original enzyme extract, 
residual solution and eludate obtained from the dried kidney of pig. 


The data correspond to the figures in table XIV. 


Kinds of enzyme 
solutions 

1 


Activation power 



Per cent of activation Ai.o 

Relative rate of activation 


Cv=2.0 

Cv - 4.0 

Cv=-6.0 

Cv-^2.0 

o 

ll 

>■ 

O 

' Cv=6.0 

Original extract 

+94 

+108 

+117 



tit 

Residual solution 

+41 

+ 50 

+ 53 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Eludate 

+90 

+ 115 

+ 136 


tit 

tit 


Note: cf. foot note on table IV, p. 189. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The determination of nitrates and nitrites has been a very 
important subject in analytical chemistry due to its great significance 
in agricultural and industrial chemistry. In common practice, the 
Busch,’"’ the Devarda,”’ the Arnd,"*’ the Lunge”’ or colorimetric 
methods hitherto applied are, however, quite tedious. Another, 
simpler method should therefore prove to be of great service to the 
chemist. 

Modem chemistry has a tendency to favour electrochemical deter¬ 
minations as the quickest and most accurate. Although electroche¬ 
mistry is a rather young branch of chemistry, quite a number of 
studies concerning the reduction of these anions may be found already 
in the literature of the subject. They all are, however, complicated 
by the fact that only stable electrodes have been used; the results 
therefore, in spite of most careful manipulations, are often not satis¬ 
factory. If a determination is carried out, all of the nitrate resp. 
nitrite has to be reduced electrochemically; yet after that the final 
determination rests upon an ordinary titration of the reduction pro¬ 
ducts. 

Only the polarographic method of J. Heyrovsky’’, employing a 
dropping mercury cathode, has shown any success in the solution of 
this problem. Various authors have used this method, but only for 
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theoretical purposes which will be described later on. He employs 
as cathode a dropping mercury electrode similar to that which B. 
Kucera^^^ used for the study of electrocapillary effects. The procedure 
is quite simple and the results are obtained quickly, as not all of 
the nitrate resp. nitrite, but only an infinitesimal part of it has to be 
electrolysed during the experiment. The deposition or reduction of 
any ions during electrolysis with the polarographic apparatus is shown 
by the current-increase on the current-voltage cuiVe. If a galvano¬ 
meter with a sensitivity of such an order as Amp./mm/m. 

be used, even a concentration of 10"® mols“*^ pro litre of reduction- 
products upon the dropping mercury cathode can already be detected 
by the current-increase. Therefore, the sensitivity of the polarographic 
method for many substances may be compared with that of the 
spectroscopic method^’l Furthermore, the peculiar mechanism of the 
reduction of nitrates or nitrites enables us to determine a much 
smaller concentration of these anions by means of the polarographic 
method, as was already pointed out by the present author^®\ 

As will be shown in the following pages, comparing electro¬ 
reduction by means of the stable electrodes with that on the 
dropping mercury cathode, the present author finds more suitability 
in the polarographic method for the determination of nitrates and 
nitrites. 

The aim of the present work is to establish a polarographic 
method for the determination of nitrates and nitrites, setting forth 
in detail the necessary conditions for the practical application of this 
method. At the outset, in order to demonstrate the advantages of 
the polarographic method, the results obtained with stable electrodes 
were described and criticized. 

The first part of the experiments consists in a study of the 
characteristics of the polarographic curves of nitrates and nitrites in 
neutral or alkaline solutions, including the cations of different valencies, 
which can reduce these anions on the dropping mercury cathode. 
The reduction of nitrites in acidic medium was also studied. From 
the results of these experiments the neutral solution of lanthanum 
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chloride was found to be the best indifferent electrolyte for the 
determination of nitrates and nitrites. Therefore, further studies 
were carried out exclusively with a neutral solution of lanthanum 
chloride. This solution gives a very positive reduction potential and 
the highest wave of nitrates and nitrites, which makes the measure¬ 
ment of the wave height very easy. 

After the electro-reduction of nitrites and nitrates was theoretically 
considered, the determination of these anions and the separation of 
them from their mixture was studied. Furthermore, the influence of 
other anions, such as sulphate, phosphate, bromate, iodate etc upon 
the polarographic wave of nitrates and nitrites were also examined. 
In establishing the conditions for practical analysis with a polarograph, 
the determination of nitrates in fertilisers was carried out, the results 
of which compared with those obtained by the Devarda method, show 
a fair agreement with each other. From the results mentioned above, 
it may already be said, that this polarographic determination of 
nitrates and nitrites can be applied in practice. 

I. THE ELECTRO-REDUCTION OF NITRATES AND NITRITES 
BY MEANS OF STABLE ELECTRODES 

The first experiments concerning the electro-reduction of nitrates 
and nitrites were carried out by Thorpe*^ and van der Plaats’^ 
who employed platinum electrodes. The former expected to obtain 
hyponitrous acid (Hj Ns O,) by electrolysing a potassium nitrate 
solution, but only obtained hydrogen at the cathode. Neither did the 
experiment of van der Plaats, who reduced nitrites, produce this 
acid. 

W. ZoRi^^ employed a stable mercury cathode instead of a 
platinum electrode and found that nitrates and nitrites gave the same 
products during electrolysis. When nitrates were used, the electrolysis 
took about .twice as long because the nitrates are first reduced to 
nitrites. On further reduction at the mercury cathode, hyponitrite 
is formed until no more nitrite remains in solution, after which also 
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ammonia and hydroxylamine are produced in larger amounts. S. 
Tanatar'^ obtained small amounts of hyponitrite by electrolysing 
sodium nitrite and barium acetate between platinum electrodes. 

R. Luckow*’ and G. Vortmann’’ again used platinum electrades 
to electrolyse nitric acid. They found that concentrated nitric acid 
was reduced to nitrous acid. Dilute nitric acid could be reduced 
only in the presence of copper ions and sulphuric acid; the end- 
products were metallic copper and ammonium sulphate. Nitrates 
could similarly be reduced as long as no free alkali was present. 
On this basis it was possible to work out methods for the quantitative 
determination of nitric acid and nitrates, where the electrolytically 
formed ammonia was distilled off after addition of sodium hydroxide 
and then determined volumetrically. Details of the procedure are 
given by K. Ulsch"’ and L. H. Ingham’^ 

If we consider that during the reduction of nitrates or nitrites 
under varying conditions several end-products may be formed, such 
determinations become very problematical. Realizing this difficulty, 
R, Ihle'"' has studied in particular the current densities under which 
mainly ammonia is formed as a reduction-product of nitric acid. 
Using platinum electrodes, he found that more ammonia is formed 
at higher current densities, while below a certain current density 
nitric acid of the same concentration is no more reduced to 
ammonia. For instance with 17.85?^ HNO„ no ammonia is obtained 
at a current density of 0.0016 A/cm*, while with the same concent¬ 
ration at a current density of 0.0102 A/cm*, much ammonia is formed. 
He further found that the current density necessary to obtain just 
a trace of ammonia is: 

0.0016 A/cm* for 14.67> HNO, 

0.0112 A/cm* for 28.73?;. HNO, 

0.0564 A/cm* for 43.34 ?» HNO, 

8.6000 A/cm* for 85.37 HNO, 

From these figures it may be seen that the current density has 
to increase almost logarithmically with a linear increase of the con- 
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centration of nitric acid, in order to produce ammonia at the 
cathode. 

As other end-products may also be formed besides ammonia 
during the electro-reduction of nitric acid, an investigation of the 
conditions, causing the preferential formation of one or the other, 
seemed necessary, J. Tafel”’ made a careful study of the relative 
amounts of hydroxylamine and ammonia, which he found as main 
products during the electrolysis of nitric acid in the presence of 50^ 
sulphuric acid. This concentration of the sulphuric acid was chosen 
after experiment had shown that under these conditions a maximum 
amount of hydroxylamine was formed. Cathodes of the following 
materials were investigated; platinum, palladium, lead, cadmium, 
copper, silver, aluminium, tin, bismuth, nickel, carbon, and mercury; 
and further also amalgamated and tinplated electrodes. With mercury 
cathodes and well-amalgamated electrodes mostly hydroxylamine is 
formed. By proper arrangement, the formation of ammonia can thus 
be almost entirely suppressed and this method be used for a nearly 
quantitative transformation of the nitric acid into hydroxylamine 
salts. Copper electrodes, covered with spongy copper, on the other 
hand, practically reduce all the nitric acid to ammonia (1> NH 2 OH'. 
The other electrodes gave values lying between these two extremes. 
On the basis of these experiments, J. Tafel could show that the 
methods of Ulsch and Vortmann for the quantitative determination 
of nitric acid cannot be very accurate even when copper cathodes 
are being used. 

The most important studies of the electro-reduction of nitrates 
and nitrites, i. e. of their reduction potentials and reduction-products 
have been carried out by E. MOller and his collaborators'”. It was 
shown by plotting current-voltage curves that the influence of the 
cathode material upon the reduction of nitrates and nitrites, was in 
close connection wi± the observed difference of hydrogen overpotential 
at these metals. Special experiments proved that during the electro¬ 
lysis of potassium nitrate on platinized platinum, 85 of the current 
was consumed for the formation of hydrogen. The corresponding 
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values are: for bright platinum 25%, for iron 2.5%*, for zinc 3.5%. 
No special experiment was made for mercury, but from one of the 
graphs it can be calculated that the results in this case would 
resemble those obtained with zinc. The reduction of sodium nitrite 
was also studied in detail and showed similar results. After deter¬ 
mining the potentials at which nitrates, nitrites, hydroxylamine, and 
hydrazine were reduced on the various metals, E. MOller (1. c.) came 
to the conclusion that during the electrolysis of nitric acid, neither 
hydroxylamine, nor hydrazine could exist, as they would be at once 
preferentially further reduced. He further stated that nitrites are 
reduced before nitrates on iron and zinc cathodes, while the reverse 
holds good for platinum electrodes. Thus only on platinum electrodes 
nitrates can be reduced to nitrites by keeping the cathode above a 
definite potential. 

W. Bottger”’ investigated the electro-analytical determination 
of nitrates. At the same time, he reviewed critically the work pre¬ 
viously done on this subject. He considers the scheme 

NO,'-f4 Hj=NH,-pOH+ 2 HsO 

and segregates the determinations between those, where the ammonia 
is distilled off and then titrated, and those, where the diminution of 
a known quantity of acid due to the neutralisation by ammonia and 
hydroxyl ions is measured. The latter procedure has been impossible 
with the old methods where copper was deposited in a platinum 
vessel, because for the copper ions a corresponding number of 
hydroxyl ions was discharged at the anode. The most important 
source of error may be considered to be the formation of hydroxyl¬ 
amine at the cathode according to the scheme 

NOj'-t-S H,=NH,OH-hOH'-HHsO. 

BOttger (I. c.), however, has found that this deficiency in the method 
is compensated mostly by other errors; e. g. the influence of copper. 


This value seems erroneous to the present writer, as, according to the graphs, 
iron should show practically the same results as platinum, viz. 25 yo. 
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which dissolves during the washing, and that of the indicator used 
could definitely be ascertained. 

This period in which the electro-reduction of nitrates and nitrites 
was rather actively studied by many authors was followed by an in¬ 
terval of over twenty years in which no publications on this subject 
appeared. Finally in 1931 the problem was investigated again by L. 
SzEBELLEDY and B. M. Schall”\ who studied the electro-determination 
of nitrates. While in all previous methods sulphuric acid had been 
added to the solution, boric acid was employed by these authors, 
which enabled them to titrate directly the ammonia formed”\ To 
increase the conductivity, potassium sulphate (1 gr K^O« to 80-100 
CCS electrolyte) was added to the electrolyte. The cathode was in 
one case platinum gauze, coated with copper; the anode consisted 
of a platinum spiral which was rotated quickly. In the other case, 
a nickel electrode was tried. It could be found that electrodes of 
pure nickel reduced only 30 of the nitrate present, while a nickel 
coated platinum electrode resulted in an 80 reduction. Finally by 
depositing the nickel mider special conditions, quantitative reductions 
of the nitrate could be effected. As the following table I shows, the 
results are quite satisfactory. 


Table I. 

Average results obtained with 
amount of salt used Cu deposited on Pt 

0.1 g -(-0.3 mg error 

0.2 g —0.1 mg error 

0.3 g -0.3 mg error 


Ni deposited on Pt 

-(-0.3 mg error 
—0.2 mg error 
—0.6 mg error 


Here too, the possibility exists that errors in one direction are 
compensated by others arising from the experimental conditions. 
This necessitates of course that the procedures outlined should be 
followed with painstaking accuracy. 

Of further interest is the work of V. anvoNEN"’ who studied 
the various steps in the reduction of nitric acid on stable mercury 
cathodes in 50^ and 25^ solutions of phosphoric acid or sulphuric 
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acid. With increasing potential and current density at the cathode, 
the following series of electrolytic reactions is obtained: HNO,, HNOj, 
NO, Hs, hydroxylamine salts, and ammonia, resp. ammonium salts. 
The chief result is given in the following scheme, where the uncertain 
intermediate products are written in brackets. It is based on the 

N.0 

I 

^(H,NA) 

Hg 


NH,OH-salt 

I 

NH,-salt 

In acid solution the compounds following below each other are 
formed at continuously rising cathodic polarisation. Nitrous acid 
and nitric oxide are formed without the evolution of hydrogen. If 
the current density is increased, reduction of the hydroxylamine, 
freed from the salt, is promoted. 

In general, it may be concluded from the results with stable 
electrodes, that they are not suitable for the practical determination 
of nitrates and nitrites. Such analyses take too long due to the 
fact that the nitrates, resp. nitrites always have to be completely 
electrolysed out of the solution, which is a very difficult task even 
under the best conditions. That the end-products of the electrolysis 
always have to be determined at the end by an ordinary volumetric 
analysis is another reason why these methods have had no particular 


employment of mercury cathodes. 


(H,N,0,) 

'hno,'" 


HNO, 

I 

NO 

V 


'2 > 


Hg 

H. 


Hgj-salt’ 


NH,OH 


NH4OH 
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advantage over the usual volumetric determination of nitrates and 
nitrites. As furthermore no detailed studies have been made con¬ 
cerning the influence of other ions which may be present in the 
solution to be analysed, the present author believes that none of 
these methods may be relied upon in analysing an unknown 
solution. 

11. ELECTRO-REDUCTION OF NITRATES AND NITRITES 
ON THE DROPPING MERCURY CATHODE 

Although numerous investigations have been already made with 
the polarograph in every branch of chemistry, the studies of the 
electro reduction of nitrates and nitrites on the dropping mercury 
cathode are very few. Nitrite ions have been studied already by J. 
Heyrovsky and V. Nejedl^^'^ but these authors found that this 
anion could not be reduced from neutral or alkaline solutions. A 
wave appeared on the polarographic curve only when the solution 
was made acid. Because however, the nitrites in acid solution decom¬ 
pose into nitric oxide and nitric acid, this is not a reduction of an 
anion, but, as the authors have determined, a secondary reduction 
of nitric oxide with atomic hydrogen. B. A. Gosman“^ studied the 
influence of nitrates on the deposition of alkalies. He found that 
the nitrate ions cause a shift in potentials to more positive values, 
but he did not observe a reduction. J. Rlii/JCKa*’^ observed that a 
polarographic wave of nitrates can be obtained, if in the electrolyte 
an excess of metallic ions, e. g. magnesium, calcium, strontium, 
barium or aluminium ions, is present. These results have been supple¬ 
mented by the present author who studied the nitrate reduction in the 
presence of lanthanum, cerium, thorium, alkali metals and quartemary 
amino bases and their salts. 

Analogously to what had been done with nitrates, the reduction 
of nitrites was also studied by the present author in the presence of 
various cations, especially in neutral and alkaline mediums. 

The results of this investigation as well as those of other authors 
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have been brought together by the author and worked out into a 
method for the quantitative determination of nitrates and nitrites 
and for their separation. 

The polarograph, which was used in this investigation, is of 
Heyrovsky and Shikata system. The galvanometer (A) used in most 
parts of these experiments—unless otherwise specified—was that of 
d’Arsonval with a sensitivity of 7.10‘" amp/mm/m with a half period 
of swing of 4 seconds, which is the best for these purposes. Some¬ 
times another galvanometer was used with a sensitivity of 2, 2.10 ’ 
amp/min/m (Galvanometer B). Care was taken always to insure 
proper damping by introducing suitable resistances. In all the ex¬ 
periments described here, “dead damping” has been ascertained. 

A. Nitrates 

The concentration for a polarographic determination is usually 
lO"' to 10’’n. Such solutions have a rather large resistance, which 
heis an influence upon the character of the reduction-wave and 
therefore it is desirable to work always with solutions of similar 
resistances. To make this possible, an indifferent electiolyte in a 
concentration of 10“’ to 10 °n is usually added to those dilute 
solutions. Such indifferent electrolytes are those with cations, which 
have a very negative deposition potential, e. g. chlorides of ammonium, 
potassium, sodium, lithium and further those of the alkaline earths 
(calcium chloride and magnesium chloride are the best), and then 
tetramethyl ammonium chloride and tetraethyl ammonium chloride, 
these salts, being necessary if we wish to work in neutral solutions. 
For the electrolysis in alkaline mediums, the hydroxides of potassium, 
sodium, lithium or tetramethyl ammonium hydroxide resp. buffer 
solutions with pH of 7 are used. As acid medium, we employ 
0.1 n resp. 0.01 n hydrochloric acid or buffer solutions. Before 
analysis always a blind test has to be performed with the pure 
indifferent electrolyte in order to determine the purity. After this 
test, the substance or solution to be investigated has to be added. 
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In the reduction of nitrates and nitrites these electrolytes have, 
however, a much deeper significance. Without an excess of certain 
electrolytes, no reduction of these anions takes place. Such electrolytes 
must contain any one of the following cations: (CH,) 4 N*, (C,Ht) 4 N,* 
Li\ Ca*% Sr*% Ba^% Al"*^ La*** Ce***, Th****; each of 

these has a specific influence which will be treated in a later chapter, 
but it may be mentioned here that the valency of these cations is 
of the greatest significance for the reduction-potential as well as for 
the general character and the height of the reduction wave. 


a. Electro-reduction oj nitrates in quartemary amino 
bases and salts 

From a practical standpoint these experiments are of minor 
importance. But it is necessary also to study and investigate these 
problems for a complete treatment of the subject, and to make 
possible a theoretical explanation of the electrode processes. 

Quartemary amino cations are reduced at the dropping mercury 
cathode only when the potential of the cathode has attained the 
value of 2.4 to 2.8 volts. This means that if we take a pure solution, 
e. g. a 0.1m. solution of tetramethyl ammonium chloride, and 
electrolyze it, we get with increasing E. M. F. a residual current 
which reaches up to 2-4 V. We can therefore determine in this 
solution all components which have a more positive reduction 
potential. 

Polarogram 1 may serve as an example. Curve 1 was obtained 
by electrolyzing 2.8 cc of 0.1 n. pure tetramethyl ammonium chloride. 
The electrolysis was started at 1.0 V; a 4 V. accumulator was used 
(abscissa=200 MV). It may be seen that at an applied E. M. F. of 
2.8 V. the current intensity increases suddenly, attaining a very high 
value. In the further curves a 0.1 n solution of tetramethyl am- 
mcmium nitrate was added, in curve 2) 0.014 cc, 3) 0.028 cc, 4) 
0.056 cc, 5) 0.112, 6) 0,224 cc. With increasing concentration of 
nitrate ions, a larger and larger wave appears on the curves. 
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which must be caused by an electro-reduction of nitrate ions, because 
the tetramethyl ammonium ion must be reduced at practically the 
same applied E. M. F., no matter if it is derived from the chloride 

Polarogram 1. 



or nitrate salt. The reduction of nitrate was further carried out m 
solution of tetraethyl ammonium chloride and in both iodides and 
bromides. The reduction potential of 2 x 10"’ n. nitrates from these 
solutions, compared to n. KCl is; 


-2.26 V. 

for 0.01 n. 

tetramethyl ammonium chloride 

-2.15 V. 

0.1 n. 

do. 

-2.08 V. 

0.5 n. 

do. 

-2.05 V. 

1.0 n. 

do. 

-2.13 V. 

0.1 n. 

tetramethyl ammonium iodide 

-2.08 V. 

0.1 n. 

tetraethyl ammonium chloride 

-2.06 V. 

0.1 n. 

tetraethyl ammonium iodide 

-2.15 V. 

0.1 n. 

tetramethyl ammonium hydroxide. 

The reduction 

potentials of the nitrate ion from these solutions 


is very negative and exactly in the region where the alkali metals, 
resp. alkaline earths in traces are deposited at the mercury dropping 
cathode. These traces cause irregularities on the nitrate waves. 
Therefore also in these experiments tetramethyl ammonium nitrate 
free from alkali metals and earths were used, which were prepared 
by titration of purest tetramethyl ammonium hydroxide, kept in silver 
vessels, with dilute nitric acid. 
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In cases where the polarographic waves are at such negative 
potentials, they are not quite so regular, especially in regard to the 
reduction of the tetramethyl ammonium ion. This is caused by the 
fact that the drop-time is a function of the potential to which 
the drop is charged and therefore in this part of the curve is much 
shortened and more or less irregular, all due to the influence of the 
much decreased surface tension of the mercury. At the deposition of 
tetramethyl ammonium chloride, this surface tension decreases almost 
to zero which is demonstrated by the fact that at such an applied E. 
M. F. the mercury instead of dropping, flows out from the capillary 
in a thin stream.*'^ 

On every wave due to the reduction of nitrate ions from solutions 
of salts or bases of quartemary amines, a maximum of the current in¬ 
tensity is formed which grows with increasing concentration of nitrate 
ions. Besides this generality the maximum depends also on what 
quartemary amine was used. It is higher in tetraethyl ammonium 
chloride than in tetramethyl ammonium chloride wherefore the size of 
the ion may be considered as the factor on which the height of the 
maximum depends. Polarograms 2, 3, and 4 show the course of re¬ 
ductions in n. tetramethyl ammonium chloride, in 0.1 n. tetraethyl 
ammonium iodide, and in 0.1 n. tetramethyl ammonium hydroxide 
respectively. 

b. Electro-reduction of nitrates in solutions of the alkali metals 

Potassium nitrate was already studied by B. A. Gosman“^ who 
investigated the influence of anions upon the reduction of cations on 
the dropping mercury cathode. He could not observe a reduction of 
nitrates: he noticed however, that the presence of nitrates has an 
influence upon the deposition of potassium in so far as its reduction- 
potential is displaced to more positive values. The turning point of 
potassium from a normal solution of potassium-chloride is much more 
negative-than that from a normal solution of potassium nitrate as 
well as from more dilute solutions. (See Table I.) 



Polarogram 3 
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Table 1. 


Turning point of potassium 


solution 

from KCl 

from KNO 

1 n. 

-1.88 

-1.45 

0.1 n. 

-1.94 

-1.60 

0.01 n. 

-2.00 

-1.80 


Polarographic curves of nitrates, instead of showing a sharp curve 
as in chloride solutions, show only a slowly increasing slope. The 
acidity or basicity caused a big displacement to the left or to the right 
respectively. Gosman came to the conclusion that here a secondary 
reduction of nitrates is caused by hydrogen atoms which are reduced 
at the cathode. The reduction then follows according to the equation 
2H+NO,"—‘HjO+NOj". But in these investigations, Gosman never 
has obtained a polarographic wave wherefore it may not be said with 
certainty that here a feduction really takes place and also which is 
the reduction potential and the mechanism of the reaction. Only in 
the present special investigation of the nitrate determination, the author 
could succeed in finding the conditions under which a reduction of nit¬ 
rates takes place and 


Polarogram 5. 
L,flL 


under which a wave is 
obtained on the polaro¬ 
graphic curve. If such 
a wave is desired, the 
electrolyte must con¬ 
tain a large quantity 
of alkali cations, e.g. 

10 n. lithium chloride. 

(polarogram 5). Curve 
1 of this polarogram 
contains no nitrate and lithium is desposited at a potential of —1.93 
volts. In the further curves lithium nitrate was added to give the 
following concentrations: curve 2) 0.001 n., curve 3) 0.02 n. and curve 
4) 0.04 n. As may be seen, a wave appears on the polarographic 
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curve which is proportional to the concentration of nitrate ions. Its 
turning point is in 0.001 n. nitrates -1.52 v. In table II are further 
given the potentials at which a 2 x 10"^ n. solution of nitrate is reduced 
from various lithium chloride solutions. 


Table II. 


2x10-’n. 

LiNO, reduced 

from solutions of lithium chlori 

10-* 

n. LiCl 

-2.122 V. 

n (tlieoret.' 

2.141 V. 

2 X10-* 

i> »» 

-2.083 


10-' 

»> »> 

-2.004 

2.082 

2x10-' 

>» »i 

-1.982 


5 X10-' 

1) If 

-1.967 


1 

>1 >» 

-1.891 

2.023 

2.5 

>1 >» 

-1.773 


5 

n 

-1.678 


10 

19 

-1.502 

1.964 


In the last column are given the deposition potentials of lithium 
from pure lithium chloride. From the table may be seen how the dif¬ 
ference between the deposition potentials grows and therefore also 
how the possibility for a wave developes. 


c. Electro-reduciion of nitrates in solutions oj alkaline earths 

As for the above, the influence of bivalent cations on the reduction 
of nitrates was studied. Here not such a large excess of electrolyte 
is necessary as in the case of monovalent cations in order to obtain 
a wave of the nitrate reduction on the polarographic curve. The re¬ 
duction potential of nitrates is here more than 400 MV more positive 
than in the presence of an equal concentration of alkali cations. In 
Table III are given the values of reduction potentials as they were 
found for various concentrations of nitrates in several solutions of the 
chlorides of the alkaline earths. All given values refer to the normal 
calomel electrode. 
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Table III. 


LiNO( solution 

m the presence of 


2x10-’ n. 

0.1 n. MgCl, 

-1.74 v. 

2 X10-’ n. 

0.1 n. CaCl, 

-1.78 

2 X10-’ n. 

0.1 n. SrCl, 

-1.79 

5x10-’ n. 

0.1 n. MgCl, 

-1.71 

5x10-’ n. 

0.1 n. CaCl, 

-1.76 

1X10-’ n. 

O.Oln. MgCl, 

-1.78 

1X10-’ n. 

01 n. MgCl, 

-1.75 

1x10-’ n. 

1.0 n. MgCl, 

-1.76 


In spite of the fact that the reduction potentials of nitrates in the 
presence of these cations are almost the same, it can be seen that a 
solution of magnesium chloride serves best as an indifferent electrolyte 
because the polarographic wave in this case is best developed, i. e. it 
has the longest diffusion current with a smaller slope than the others. 
Thus the wave can be measured exactly and thereby a most accurate 
analysis of the nitrate concentration becomes possible. The barium 
ion is the worst because the reduction potential of barium is very positive 
and the wave does not develope properly, so that measurement of 
it becomes very difficult. For this reason, the measurements were 
mainly carried out in the presence of calcium and magnesium and 
only very few in the presence of strontium. 

To illustrate this reduction, a few polarograms are here presented. 


In polarogram 6, a 
solution of 0.1 n. 
potassium nitrate is 
added to 0.1 n. mag¬ 
nesium chloride so 
that the concentra¬ 
tion of nitrate was 
as follows: curve 1) 
pure- MgClj, 2) 
1.5x10-’ m NO,-. 
3) 2.4x10-’, 4) 


Polarogram 6. 
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Polaroqfram 7 
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3.7x10"’, and 5) 5xl0'’n. All curves start at —1.0 v.; a 4 volt 
accumulator was used. As may be seen, the diffusion currents are 
by no means very pronounced. We can therefore not use the usual 
method of measuring the height of a wave by drawing parallel lines 


Graph 1. 



0 SJO'** 10'^ n NO 


over the top of the 
oscillations of the 
curve, but must 
draw those parallel 
lines in this case 
through the points of 
inflection of the 
curves. Polarogram 
7 shows the reduction 
of nitrates in a solu¬ 
tion of O.ln.strontium 
chloride. Here a 
maximum appears 
-with larger con¬ 
centrations of the 
nitrate (as also in the 
presence of calcium) 
and the wave cannot 
be measured with ac¬ 
curacy. 

If waves obtain¬ 
ed by the same con¬ 
centration of nitrates 
in various concentra¬ 
tions of the indifferent 
electrolyte are com 


pared, it will be seen that the kind (Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba) and concentra¬ 


tion of the added indifferent electrolyte has no influence upon the 


height of the wave (see polarogram 8 for strontium and polarogram 
9 for lithium'. But the height of the wave increases proportionally 
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with the concentration of nitrates. To 10 cc 0.1 n. pure magnesium 
chloride, solutions of 0.010 and 0.100 n. lithium nitrate were added; the 
corresponding actual concentrations were calculated and the heights of 
the waves obtained with 1/100 of the galvanometer sensitivity were mea¬ 
sured. The results are plotted in graph 1 and show a straight line. 

As in the case of the alkali metals, here also the concentration 
of the indifferent electrolyte has an influence upon the reduction poten¬ 
tial, as may be seen from polarogram 10. To a solution containing 


PolarO/?ram 10. 



2 X 10 ^n. potassium nitrate in 2x10 “ n. potassium chloride, (curve Ij 
was added calcium chloride till concentrations from 10"^n. (curve 2 
to 10 ’n. (curve 8) were obtained. For an easy comparison of the 
results in each subsequent curve, the original cur\^e without calcium 
chloride was drawn in. With increasing concentration of calcium 
chloride the ieduction potential of nitrates is shifted, but faster as in 
the case of lithium chloride, so that here not such a large concentration 
of the indifferent electrolyte is necessary for the formation of a wave. 

If we electrolyze solutions where nitric acid is present, the cur¬ 
rent intensity increases already at —1.4 v. This current is due to 
the reduction of hydrogen ions on the dropping mercury cathode. If 
the concentration of nitric acid becomes too large, no wave from the 
hydrogen ion reduction can be obtained any more, the current increases 
too much and the light reflected from the galvanometer mirror goes off the 
photographic paper even when the sensitivity is very small. Naturally 
in such a case the nitrate wave, which comes later than the hydro- 
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Polarogtam 11 



Rsn wave, cannot bs obtained Polarogram 11 shows curves obtained 
with very small coacentratuns of nitric acid. To 0.1 n strontium 
chloride (curve 1) Oln. nitric acid has been added. Two waves are 
obtained (see curve 3) the first at about —1.4 v. is due to the reduction 
of hydrogen ions and the second one at about —1.8 v. is a nitrate wave. 
With larger concentrations (curve 5) on both waves maxima appear. 

In basic solutions where it was possible (i. e. in saturated calcium 
hydroxide and 0.1 n. barium hydroxide) the reduction of nitrates is 
the same as in neutral solutions. 

d. Electro-reduction of nitrates in solutions of lanthanum 
chloride, cerium chloride, {aluminium chloride) 

It was seen that nitrates were reduced at a potential about 
400 MV more positive from 
solutions of bivalent metals 
than from those of univalent 
metals. It was to be expected 
therefore that also trivalent 
metals would have an in¬ 
fluence upon the electro¬ 
reduction of nitrates and 
that a further shift of 
potential would take place. 


Polarogram 12. 


t Ok 
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As the chlorides of trivalent metals easily hydrolyze, the one with 
the least tendency to hydrolysis, lanthanum, was chosen first in order 
to avoid complications. For the investigation always lanthanum 
chloride (Merck puriss.) was used because other makes are much con¬ 
taminated with impurities. Polarogram 12 gives an example of a 
0.1 n. solution of lanthanum chloride prepared from a preparation of 
Frankel and Landau (reinst), which was electrolyzed with the dropping 
mercury cathode. 

It was found to contain 



in solution 

by weight 

Copper 

6.6x10 " n. 

2.4 X 10‘"?» of the sample 

Lead 

2. X 10 ' n. 

1.2 X lO'Y* 

Zinc 

• 3. X 10 ' n. 

1.2 X 10-Y. 

Nitrate 

6.7 X10 " n. 

4.9xlO-Y. 


The Merck sample only showed a trace of nitrate in a con¬ 
centration smaller than 1 x 10"’ n. in an 0.1 n. solution of lanthanum 
chloride, while all other metals were polarographically not detect¬ 
able. 

By electrolysis of a solution of pure 0.1 n. lanthanum chloride a 
polarographic curve is always obtained having a residual current up 
to —1.9 V., where the lanthanum is electro-reduced. Here the hydro¬ 
gen exponent (due to hydrolysis) is pH ^ 5.5. At such concentrations 
no wave appears on the polarographic curves indicating the deposi¬ 
tion of hydrogen ions, therefore cathodic phenomena may be in¬ 
vestigated easily if they occur before the applied E. M. F. has reached 
—1.9 volt. 

As in former experiments, a solution of pure lithium nitrate with 
exactly determined concentration was added to 10 cc 0.1 n. lanthanum 
chloride, so that the nitrate concentration was as follows: Polarogram 
13 curve 1) zero, 2) 2.2 xlO""* n., 3) 4.5x10 ^ n., 4) 9.5x10 * n., and 
5) 1.85x10 n. With increasing concentration of nitrates a wave 
developes on these polarographic curves with a turning point between 
1.2 and - 1.3 v. due to the reduction of nitrate ions tall curves 
were started with an applied E. M. F. of 1.0 V.). 
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The diffusion current already present in small concentrations of 
nitrate has a marked and characteristic curvature which grows with an 
increasing concentration of nitrate ions and if it is large enough, be¬ 
gins to form a wave. This second increase of current is probably due 
to the electro-deposition of ammonia, which is the reduction product 
of the first stage of reduction of the nitrate anion, as has been pointed 
out before by the present author.*"^ If the height of these waves has to 
be measured, the parallel lines are drawn over the top of the oscillations 
of the first part of the wave (see curve 2, polarogram 13) when the con- 


Polarogram 13. 



centration is small; 
if it is greater, the 
parallel line is drawn 
through the inflection 
point of the diffusion 
current (curve 5, 
polarogram 13.) 

Many polaro- 
grams were made for 
various concentra¬ 
tions of nitrate ions 


in the presence of 0.1 n. lanthanum chloride, the height of the waves 


measured and recalculated for a 1/100 sensitivity of the galvanometer. 


The results are shown in Table IV. 


Table IV. 


concentration * 

of NO - 

height 

of wave 

2.E 

ixlO ‘ 

n. 

6.5 

mm 

5. 

xlO* 

n. 

13 

mm 

8. 

xW 

n- 

21 

mm 

1. 

xlO-’ 

n. 

26.5 

mm 

2. 

xlO"’ 

n. 

52 

mm 

3. 

xlO-* 

n. 

77 

mm 

4. 

xlO-’ 

n. 

98 

mm 

5. 

xlO:’ 

n/ 

116 

mm 
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6. 

xlO-’ 

n. 

133 

mm 

6.5 

X 

o 

1 

n. 

140 

mm 

8. 

xlO" 

n. 

159 

mm 

8.5 

xio-^ 

n. 

164 

mm 

1. 

xio* 

n. 

176 

mm 


These values are plotted in graph 2 and thus curve A was ob¬ 
tained. From this it may be seen that the height of the wave grows 


Grapli 2. 



linearly with the nitrate 
concentration only up to 
0.002 n. after which it 
already grows more 
slowly. In order to ex¬ 
plain this peculiarity, 
the same experiments 
were carried out once 
more with 0.25n. lantha¬ 
num chloride instead of 
the 0.1 n. solution as 
above. The values ob¬ 
tained for the height of 
the wave at various 
nitrate concentrations, 
were also plotted on 
graph 2 (curve B). In 
this case the linear rela¬ 
tion between nitrate 
concentration and the 
height of the wave goes 
as far as 0.005 n. One 
may conclude therefore, 
that the concentration 
of lanthanum chloridfe 


here has an influence upon the height of the wave. This could be 
eonfirmed by the following experiments. The smallest concentration 
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of lanthanum ions was determined, which is sufficient to entirely 
reduce all of the nitrate ions present in the solution. To a solution 
with an exactly known nitrate concentration, a solution of lanthanum 
chloride, which contained also nitrate ions in the same concentrations, 
was added so that the nitrate concentration was constant during the 
experiment at all times. (Polarogram 14.) 


Polaiogram 14. 



Due to the importance of this part of our investigations, it is 
worth while to give a more detailed description of polarogram 14. 
The electrolysis was carried out in the open air with a 1/100 
sensitivity of the galvanometer and a 4 volt accumulator. All curves 
were started at —0.8 v. The original solution was 10 cc 0.1 n. 
tetramethyl ammonium chloride containing 2 x 10 ’ n. tetramethyl 
ammonium nitrate (curve 1); then a mixture of 0.1 n. lanthanum 
chloride, 0.1 n. tetramethyl ammonium chloride, and 2 x 10 ’ n. 
tetramethyl ammonium nitrate was added and the following con¬ 
centrations of lanthanum obtained for the subsequent curves: (2) 
lO-’n., (3) 5xl0-’n., (4) 10 *n., (5) 2xl0-”n., (6) 5xl0-“n. and 
(7) 10'’ n. It may be seed that a concentration of 10 ’ n. lanthanum 
ions is still insufficient to produce a nitrate wave. As soon, however, 
as the lanthanum ion concentration becomes 5 x 10 ' n. already an 
increase of current intensity at about 1 volt is observed, which con¬ 
tinues up to the lanthanum deposition. With further additions of 
lanthanum ions, the continuous current increase changes into a wave 
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which finally reaches a limit when the concentration of lanthanum 
chloride becomes 10"* n. Also in the case where the concentration of 
lanthanum ions i^ insufficient to produce a nitrate wave (as in curve 
3), the continuous current increase reaches the same limiting value 
as that of the wave. This is due to the fact that with an increasing 
potential a greater amount of lanthanum ions is always adsorbed on 
the electrode thus causing there a greater concentration of lanthanum 
which is able to bring about the reduction of more and more nitrate 
ions. This effect will be treated further in the theoretical part of this 
paper. 

If different concentrations of nitrates are used, also the amount 
of lanthanum ions necessary to produce the limitmg nitrate wave 
changes in proportion. Polarograms 15 and 16 show such a relation. 


Polarogram 15 
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Graph 3. 
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The original solution is 20 cc of 0.1 n. lithium chloride, which 
contains 0.001 n. nitrate ion. To this solution is added 0.1 n. lantha¬ 
num chloride solution containing 0.001 n. nitrate ion in the following 
way (Polarogram 15): 

Curve: 2 3 4 5 6 7 

LaCl,Sol. added: 0.2 cc 0.4 0.8 1.6 3.2 6.4 

The original solution consists of 10 cc 0.1 n. tetramethyl ammonium 
chloride and 0.3 cc 0.1 n. lithium nitrate, to which is added 0.1 n. 
or 1 n. solution of lanthanum chloride. The concentration of lantha¬ 
num ion in the mixed solution is shown as follows (Polarogram 16): 

Curve: 3 4 5 6 7 8 

La-ion in n: 5.10-" lO'" S.IO'" 10'* 5.10 * 10'’ 

This relation was tested in many electrolyses: some of the results 
obtained are plotted on graph 3. It can be seen that the height of 
the wave reaches a definite limit when the concentration of lanthanum 
ion is about 50 times that of the nitrate ions. Table V gives a 
summary of the results. 


Concent, of 
nitrate ion 
in n. 

1 X10-’ 

2 xlO-" 
2.2 xlO-’ 
2.15x10-’ 

3 xlO-’ 
5 X10-’ 


Table V. 

Concent, of La ^ ion 
necessary for maximum 
height of nitrate wave in n. 

5 xlO-' 
9.3x10-* 
1.1x10' 
1.1x10-' 
1.5x10' 
2.7x10-' 


Cone of La ^ ^ + ion 
Cone, of NOr ion 

50 

47 

50 

51 
50 
54 


The concentration of lanthanum ions has an influence not only 
upon the height of the nitrate wave, but also upon the reduction 
potential of nitrates, which of course is dependent mainly on the con¬ 
centration of nitrate ions. This influence can be seen from the 
several curves on polarogram 14, from which the relation between 
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the concentration of La*^* ion and the reducti(Mi-potentiaI was 
obtained; the latter is measured against a normal calomel electrode. 

Curve: 2 3 4 5 6 7 

[La^^"] in n. IQ-’ 5.10 ’ 10 * 2.10 * 5.10 * lO’’ 

;r (V.) -1.92 -1.06 -1.07 -1.09 -1.10 -1.12 

The increase of the concentration of La" ion shifted the reduc¬ 
tion potentials of nitrates to the more positive side. Furthermore, the 
reduction potentials, measured against a normal calomel electrode, for 
various nitrate concentrations are given in Table VI. 


Table VI. 


cone. NO-r 

c^nc. LaCls 

red. potl. NO.r 

0.005 n. 

0.1 n. 

-1.23 V. 

0.005 n. 

0.2 n. 

-1.25 V. 

0.002 n. 

0.1 n. 

- 1.226V. > 

0.002 n. 

0.1 n. 

-1.23„v.l 

0.002 n. 

0.2 n. 

— 1.24sV. 

0.001 n. 

0.1 n. 

-1.28 V. 

0.001 n. 

0.1 n. 

-1.29 V.) 

0.001 n. 

0.1 n. 

- 1.276V. j 

0.001 n. 

0.1 n. 

-1.29 V. 


The presence of trivalent cations thus shifted the potential to 
more positive values by about 0.9 volt as compared to that of 
univalent cations, and by about 0.5 volt as compared to that of 
bivalent ions. This displacement of the reduction-potential may be 
seen clearly in polarogram 17, where to a solution containing 4.7 x 
10’n. nitrate in 0.1 n. magnesium chloride (curve 1; an normal 
solution of lanthanum chloride was added, while the concentration 
of nitrate ions was kept constant (curves 3 and 4). The concentration 
of lanthanum chloride in curve 2 is 0.002 n., in curve (3) 0.01 n. and 
in (4) 0.3 n. While in curve 2 the course of the curve is but little 
changed, in curve 3 a new wave already appears at a potential 
—1.2v, which also is due to a nitrate reduction. We therefore have 
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Polarogram 17 



two nitrate waves in one curve, the first one caused by the lanthanum 
ions and the second by magnesium ions as the original wave in 
the curve 1. Now if still more lanthanum ions are added the first 
wave predominates over the second wave; the latter disappears at 
last, and the total reduction of nitrate is caused by the lanthanum 
ions, the wave being the same as when only lanthanum ions are 
present. These results are a clear proof of the displacement of the 
reduction-potential of nitiates. 

The fact, that the limiting current reached in lanthanum or 
cerium solutions is larger than that obtained when the same concentra- 

Polarogram 18 

f 

•i 

e 

I 


tion of nitrate is electrolysed in the presence of magnesium or other 
alkaline earth salts, was already recognized by a simple comparison 
of the wave height of nitrates in graph 1 ^magnesium chloride) and 
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graph 2 (lanthanum chloride', which shows, that the wave height in 
the presence of a large excess of lanthanum chloride is about 50 Vo 

higher than in the 
presence of mag¬ 
nesium chloride. 
This relation is also 
valid in general for 
other divalent ions 
and trivalent ions. 

The reduction of 
nitrates in cerium 
chloride solutions 
proceeds in the same 
way as in lanthanum chloride solutions. The reduction-potentials 
(polarogram 18) and the height of the wave are the sam2 in both solutions, 
only the diffusion current in cerium chloride has a different specific 
character. An initial high current intensity is always observed in these 
waves, which at higher concentrations of nitrate ions becomes so large 
that the measurement of the wave height becomes very difficult. 

The nitrate reduction in solutions of aluminium chloride was also 
investigated, but here due to the strong tendency of this salt to 



hydrolyze, the formed 
free acid had the same 
influence as will be 
described later. We 
have always obtained 
from aluminium chlo¬ 
ride solutions a reduc¬ 
tion-wave which' is 
shifted towards the 
deposition-potential of 
hydrogen ions and 


Poldro'?ram 20 



starts with a discontinuity. The reduction-potential of aluminium 


itself is much more positive than that of lanthanum, wherefore no 
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wave appears if the concentration of nitrate anions is small. This 
can be seen from polarogram 21. Only when the nitrate concentration 
has reached the order 10"’n, a wave with a small diffusion current 
appears. 

The reduction of nitrates in the presence of thorium tetrachloride 
will be treated together with the reduction of nitrites. 

The above experiments with lanthanum chloride were carried out 
in almost neutral solutions of this salt. Here, the. influence of acid, 
oxygen and alkali metals upon the nitrate wave in lanthanum solutions 
was also investigated. 

When acid is added to lanthanum solutions containing nitrates 
neither the nitrate wave nor that due to the deposition of hydrogen 


Polarogram 21 



ions appear at — 1.2v., but only one limiting current suddenly sets in 
at — 1.4v., which henceforth remains constant up to the deposition of 
lanthanum, (polarograms 19 and 20). Thus only one wave is observ¬ 
able on the curve, which must be due to the simultaneous reduction 
of both the hydrogen ions and the nitrate anions. The height of this 
wave is, however, considerably smaller than the sum of the limiting 
currents due to the reduction of the hydrogen ions alone and that of 
the nitrate ions, before the addition of the acid. 

The addition of a small amount of alkali removes the discon¬ 
tinuous increase of the curroitat — 1.4v and introduces the ordinary 
bend on the current-voltage curves. 
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It is noteworhty that the admission of oxygen into the solution, 
e,g. when the solution is electrolysed in the open air, also alters the 
discontinuous step on the curve to an ordinary bend. Undoubtedly, 
when working in hydrogen atmosphere, the discontinuous increase of 
the nitrate reduction current is caused by the acidity of the lanthanum 
chloride solution; which undergoes hydrolysis. If, however, oxygen is 
present in the solution, hydroxyl ions are sent into the solutiorf^’ in 
the electro-reduction of oxygen, which makes the surface of the cathode 
alkaline; thus the alkalinity effects, shown by the continuous bend of 
the nitrate wave come in. As the discontinuous step is much more 
conspicuous and better measurable, it is advisable to avoid oxygen in 
solutions to be investigated polarographically for the presence of nitrate, 
especially when the nitrate concentration is very small. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that fundamentally all trivalent 
cations have ;the same influence upon the reduction of nitrate ions. 
They give more positive reduction potentials and higher waves of 
nitrates for the same concentration of this anion than mono- or 
divalent cations. The tetravalent cation, i.e. thorium ion, can not be 
used for our purpose because of its unsuitable properties, as described 
in the next section. Therefore, the best indifferent electrolyte for the 
polarographic study of nitrates can be chosen among the trivalent 
cations. Of the trivalent cations, which have been investigated 
already, aluminium chloride has too strong a tendency to hydrolyse 
and cerium chloride shows a maximum phenomenon at the beginning 
of the nitrate wave, whereas lanthanum chloride has no such de¬ 
ficiencies at all. Furthermore it has a very suitable hydrogen ion 
concentration — 0.1 n lanthanum chloride solution has a pH of 5.5 at 
room temperature, the most suitable for analytical purposes —, and 
it gives a sharp wave of nitrate, the height of which is properly mea¬ 
surable. 

According to what has been said above, lanthanum chloride is 
selected as the best indifferent electrolyte for the polarographic study 
of nitrate-reduction, so that it has been used almost exclusively in 
analytical work as well as in further studies on this subject. 
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B. Nitrites 


a. Electro-reduction of nitrites in neutral and alkaline solutions 

Only in the case, where we use a neutral or alkaline solution, 
we can speak of a reduction of nitrites on the dropping mercury 
cathode. In these solutions nitrites are stable and no decompositon 
takes place as in an acid medium. Soon after some experience 
had been gained in nitrate reduction, it was found by the present 
author that nitrites are also reducible on the dropping mercury 
cathode. It could be determined that nitrites are reduced under the 
same circumstances and conditions as nitrates and that the reduction- 
potentials of these anions in neutral and alkaline medium are exactly 
the same, which makes it impossible to separate them in such solutions. 
Since the course and character of the reduction-waves are also the 
same, we have to assume that the cause and mechanism of the re¬ 
duction are the same. Poiaro^ram 22. 

Polarogram 22 demon¬ 
strates some of the 
waves due to the re¬ 
duction of nitrite ions 
from a lanthanum 
chloride solution. Like 
in the case of nitrate 
solutions, here also 
lanthanum chloride has 
been found best for the reduction of nitrites. The heights of the 
waves from various concentrations of nitrite ions in 0.1 n. lanthanum 
chloride solution were measured and recalculated for a galvanometer 
sensitivity of 1/100. The results are given in Table VII. 



Table VII. 

concentr. of N 02 “ 

4 . xlO'^n. 

6 . xlO'^n. 

1. xlO-’n. 


height of the wave 

8.5 mm 
13 mm 
22 mm 
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1.5 

xlO-’n. 

32.i 

3 mm 

2 . 

xlO-’n. 

43 

mm 

2.5 

xlO-’n. 

53 

mm 

3. 

xlO-’n. 

62.7 mm 

4. 

X10'* n. 

80.i 

3 mm 

4. 

xlO-^n. 

81 

mm 

4.8 

xlO-^n. 

92 

mm 

6 . 

xlO-’n. 

109 

mm 

7.1 

xlO-’n. 

121 

mm 

8 . 

xlO-’n. 

130.E 

) mm 

8.9 

X lO"'' n. 

137 

mm 

1 . 

X10'° n. 

144 

mm 


These values have been plotted in graph 4 where the concentra¬ 
tions of nitrite ions on the X-axis and the heights of the waves on 
the Y-axis are given. Thus a curve has been obtained which is very 
similar to curve A of graph 2. If we compare further the height of 
the waves due to nitrites and nitrates reduced from 0.1 n. lanthanum 
chloride solution with same sensitivity of the galvanometer, we obtain 
a constant ratio as is shown in Table VIII. 


concentration 

Table VIII. 

height of the wave: 

ratio of height of 

f NO;r or NOg- 

of NO,- 

or NO"’ 

the waves NO^/NOj" 

4 X10-’ 

11 

8.5 

1.30 

5x10-“ 

13.5 

10.5 

1.29 

10 x10-“ 

26.5 

21.7 

1.24 

15x10'“ 

40 

32.5 

1.26 

20 x10-’ 

53 

42.0 

1.26 

30x10-“ 

' 77 

62.5 

1.25 



average 

1.27 


As may be seen, the average value of this ratio is 1.27; the 
significance of this value will be treated in the theoretical part of 
this paper. 
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Here too, as in the case of nitrates—where a 50 times larger 
concentration of lanthanum ions was found necessary for complete 


Graph 4. 
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reduction—the con¬ 
centration of lanth¬ 
anum is of import¬ 
ance; however, 
even a smaller 
concentration will 
bring about the 
maximal height of 
the wave. Experi¬ 
ments, similar to 
those carried out 
with nitrates, show¬ 
ed that for a com¬ 
plete reduction of 
nitrites a 38-40 
times larger con¬ 
centration of lanth¬ 
anum ions is neces¬ 
sary. In agreement 
with this it is found 
that the linear part 
of the curve on 
graph 4 is longer 
than that of ni¬ 
trates. It reaches up to 0.0025 n. nitrite concentration for 0.1 n. 
lanthanum chloride solutions; this means that the ratio of these 
concentrations is 0.1: 0.0025 = 40, the same as determined in the 
experiments just mentioned. 




b. Electro-reduction of nitrites in acid solutions. 

In an acid medium, the nitrite ion is unstable because the molecules 
of nitrous acid decompose according to the following equation: 
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3NO,-+2 H*-»2 N0+N0r+H,0 

This removes the nitrite ions from the solution and leaves in its 
place nitric oxide and nitrate ions so that no reduction of nitrite ions 
on the cathode is possible. Acid solutions of nitrites were studied by 
J. Heyrovsky and Nejedly*’’ who determined that nitric oxide from 
0.1 n. hydrochloric acid is reduced at —0.77 v. from the normal calomel 
electrode, and that the reduction proceeds as far as ammonia. This 
is considered as a secondary reaction with hydrogen atoms which 
have been formed by the reduction of hydrogen atoms which have 
been formed by the reduction of hydrogen ions. 


5 H" + 5e -5,H 
5 H+NO —NH,+HA 


According to this equation, 5 faradays are necessary for the 
reduction of one mol nitric oxide. 

As hydrogen ions are necessary for the decomposition of nitrite 
ions to nitric oxide, as well as for the secondary reduction to 
ammonia, we always need an excess of acid for complete reduction. 
This is demonstrated in polarogram 23, where curve 1 was obtained 


Polarogram 23. 





by electrolyzing 30 cc of neutral 0.002 n. sodium nitrite solution in 
0.1 n. lithium chloride, which was freed from oxygen by a stream 
of hydrogen. The galvanometer sensitivity ‘ was 1/1000, a 3.8 volt 
accumulator was used, and the various curves were started at 0.0 
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volt. Curve 1 shows a residual current which goes to about 2 volt, 
where sodium and later on lithium are deposited. To this solution, 
0.1 n. hydrochloric acid free from oxygen was added in such amounts 
that the following concentration of hydrogen ions were obtained: 
Curve (2) 0.0016 n., (3) 0.003 n., (4) 0.005 n., (5) 0.0065 n. and (6) 0.013 
n. With an increasing concentration of hydrogen ions, a wave ap¬ 
pears at —1.0 volt, which is due to the reduction of nitric oxide. If 
we have a hydrogen concentration equal to 0.0065 n. (curve 5), the 
first wave (due to nitric oxide) reaches a limiting height and another 
wave appears at about —1.4 v. which is due to the reduction of 
hydrogen ions, in addition a small, though gradually increasing, third 
wave, which is due to the reduction ot sodium ions from the sodium 
nitrite and also of the formed ammonia. 

Polarogram 24 is the reverse of polarogram 23; here to 10 cc of 
2.0 n. hydrochloric acid an 0.1 n. solution of sodium nitrite was added. 
It can be seen that the nitrite wave, as long as it is small, is easily 
measurable and that 
it grows with the in¬ 
creasing concentra¬ 
tion of nitrite ions. 

To make a compar¬ 
ison with graphs 2 
and 4 possible, graph 
5 has been drawn, 
showing the relat¬ 
ionship between the 
height of the wave 
due to the reduction of nitric oxide and the concentration of nitric 
oxide in 0.1 n. hydrochloric acid at a 1/100 sensitivity of the galvano¬ 
meter. The concentration of nitric oxide was calculated in accordance 
with the above given equation as 2/3 of the concentration of nitrite ions. 

Instead of using free acids for the reduction of nitrites, the writer 
also used buffer solutions. For a complete reduction of 0.1 n. nitric 
oxide a buffer solution with a pH of 4 was here found sufficient. 


Polarogram 24. 
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This influence of 
the hydrogen ions on 
the reducti(»i has been 
studied more in detail. 
A difference between 
the reductions of ni¬ 
trates and nitrites 
should be found, as the 
nitrite ions decompose 
in the presence of 
hydrogen ions. Pola- 
rogram 25 may serve 
to demonstrate this. 
To 10 cc 0.1 n. lanth¬ 
anum chloride (curve 
1 ) 0.1 n. sodium nitrite 
was added, first 0.1 cc 
(curve 2), then 0.2 cc 
more (curve 3). This 
last curve was again 
repeated (curve 4) 
with a smaller sensi¬ 


tivity with which all the following curves were also taken. Then 


0.1 cc of 0.1 n. hydrochloric acid was added and the same discontinuity 


Polarogram 25. 



/ 
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appeared which we have also observed in the case of nitrates. When 
furthermore 0.2 cc hydrochloric acid was added, a wave could be seen 
already at — l.Ov. which increased with further additions of hydrogen 
ions (curve 7); this wave is due to the reduction of nitric oxide. 

c. Electro-reduction of nitrite and nitrate in the solution of 
thorium tetrachloride. 

The solution of thorium tetrachloride has a double property. On 
the one hand thorium ion deposits at a more negative potential 
than the reduction-potential of nitrate ion, giving the wave of nitrate 
as shown in the polarogram; on the other hand, this solution has a 
strong tendency to hydrolyse. As a 0.1 n. solution is sufficient to 
decompose nitrite ion to nitric oxide, the reduction of nitrite in 
this solution is of the same nature with that in HCl solution. The 
reduction of nitrite occurs at a potential more positive than that of 
nitrate ion. The mixture of nitrate and nitrite show two waves on 
the polarographic curve, reduced in thorium tetrachloride solution, 
but the boundary between the two waves is not distinct, making the 
exact measurement of each wave impossible. 

An example is shown in polarogram 26. A polarographic curve, 
which was obtained by electrolysing 20 cc of 0.5 n thorium tetrach¬ 
loride can be seen in curve 1. To this solution were added in 
alternating succession 0.1 n calcium nitrite and 0.1 n lithium nitrate. 

Polarogram 26. 
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We see from the polarographic curves that here the reduction- 
potentials of these anions are different. Two waves are formed, the 
first of which appears after the addition of nitrites, the second one 
after nitrates had been added. However, the apparent reduction of 
nitrites is really a reduction of nitric oxide as could be determined 
by a detailed study. 

In the extensive study of these curves it was found that this sort 
of reduction is not satisfactory for a quantitative determination of 
both components. Both waves can only be measured with difficulty, 
furthermore their height changes with an increase in concentration 
of one or the other component. For that reason thorium solutions 
can only be used for qualitative analysis and only then, if both 
components have not very greatly differing concentrations. An excess 
of nitrate ions makes even this qualitative test impossible. 


III. THE INFLUENCE OF ANIONS ON THE ELECTRO- 
REDUCTION OF NITRATES AND NITRITES 

Non-reducible high-valency anions, such as sulphate, phosphate, 
and oxalate anions, have a remarkable effect on the reduction 
potential and on the height of the limiting current of nitrates and 
nitrites. On the other hand, monovalent anions, as those of the 
halides, hydroxyl ions, acetates (polarogram 27), and formiates (pol- 


Polarogram 27. 
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arograii) 28) do not 
produce any marked 
effect on the reduc¬ 
tion of nitrates when 
their concentration is 
varied or when they 
are substituted one 
for the other in the 
electrolyte of the solu¬ 
tion. 

A great change in 
the curve takes place 
when the sulphate is 
used, instead of the 
chloride of lanthanum, 
or when alkali sul¬ 
phates are added to a 
solution of lanthanum 
chloride. Polarogram 
29 shows the change of 
the nitrate wave into 
an indistinct small dif¬ 
fusion current, when 
a solution of 0.1 n. 



Polarogram 28. 
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l anthan um chloride contammg 0.001 n. lithium nitrate is made 
about 0.05 n. lithium sulphate. See also polarogram 30 with 0.004 n. 
lithium nitrate in 0.1 n. lanthanum chloride. 


Polarogram 29 



Polarogram 31 
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The depressing influence of the sulphate ions on the nitrate wave 
is thus more pronounced at greater concentrations of the nitrate. 

Polarogram 32. 
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This is shown graphically in graph 6. To produce a depressing effect, 
the sulphate ion concentration has to be about three times as great as 

that of the nitrate. 
It is interesting 




Polarogram 35. 






^ 4 






that in small con¬ 
centrations the 
sulphate ionsshould 
produce even a 
slight increase of 
the nitrate wave. 

A similar ef¬ 
fect as that due to 
sulphates is found with a colloidal solution of barium sulphate, shown 
in polarogram 31. Also the oxalate and phosphate anions show this 
suppressing action on the nitrate waves. (Polarograms 32 to 35). 


Polarogram 36 
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Considering the 
known reaction be¬ 
tween nitric acid and 
urea, some experi¬ 
ments were also car¬ 
ried out to see if urea 
had an influence upon 
the nitrate wave in 
lanthanum chloride 
and strontium chloride. 

As may be seen from polarogram 36, the influence of urea upon nitrate 
reduction is nil. 



IV. THE INFLUENCE OF CATIONS WITH MORE POSITIVE 
REDUCTION POTENTIALS THAN NITRATES UPON 
NITRATE REDUCTION 

This influence was investigated by adding an 0.01 n ZnCl, solution, 
which contains 0.02 n MgCl^ and 0.001 n LiNO„ to 10 cc of 0.02 n 
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MgClj solution containing 0.001 n LiNO,. The volume of the added 
solution of zinc chloride solution is Occ, 0.5 cc, 1.5 cc, 3.5 cc, 6.5 cc 
and 10.5 cc respectively. This experiment was made in an hydrogen 
atmosphere, starting from 0.5 v. The result can be seen in polarogram 
36a. It illustrates a diminution of the nitrate wave, when zinc chloride 


Polarogram 36a 



is added in increasing amounts. The same influence of other cations 
was also observed, when to a solution containing nitrate and lantha¬ 
num chloride some chloride of copper, thallium or lead was added. 
On the contrary, the electro-reduction of oxygen, which occurs also 
at a more positive potential than that of nitrate, does not produce 
any effect on the limiting current of nitrate reduction. 

The influence of those metal ions upon the limiting current of 
nitrate reduction can be explained by the following theoretical con¬ 
sideration. 

Supposing i be the intensity of the limiting current due to the 

electro-deposition of the cation; then i .———~ gram-anions per 

u + w F 

second migrate away from the surface of the cathode and 

gram-cations per second reach the cathode (u and v being the ionic 

migration velocities). In order to deposit i/F gram-cations per second, 

— (i-i—^—) cations and as many anions must diffuse to the 
F u-f-v 

cathode* The number of anions, diffusing towards the cathode, 
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i.—-—is thus exactly counterbalanced by the number of an- 
u+v F 

ions migrating away. Hence no anion can stay at the cathode to 
be reduced there. 

If, on the other hand, the reduction-potential of the anion is 
more positive than that of the cation, electro-reduction of the anion 
takes place even when one single salt is present in solution. Addi¬ 
tions of other electrolytes to this solution may lower or raise the 
height of the limiting current due to the electro-reduction of the 
anion according to whether the reduction-potential of the added ion 
is more positive or more negative than the reduction-potential of the 
anion. In the former case, a limiting current ensues before the 
wave due to the reduction of the anion and thus the drop in the 
potential across the solution, i. r, is increased; the rate of migration 
of anions away from the cathode is increased hereby and thus the 
limiting current of the anion lowered. In the latter case, when the 
added ions are reduced at a higher voltage than the anion, the 
anionic migration is partly carried on by the anions of the added 
electrolyte and the rate of migration of the reducible anions passing 
away from the cathode is, therefore, lowered; this produces a larger 
rate of reduction of anions, and thus their limiting current is in¬ 
creased. 

V. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION OF THE RESULTS 

The reduction of nitrate and nitrite ions is not the only reduc¬ 
tion of anions on the dropping mercury cathode. The anions of ampho¬ 
teric hydroxides, many complexes such as cyanide, thiocyanide and 
organic complexes, and also anions of acids,'*’ as arsenite, selenite, 
bromate and iodate ions are reducible while the sulphate, phosphate, 
chlorate and other anions could so far not be reduced. In the case 
of the reducible anions outside of nitrates and nitrites, the conditions 
for reduction are much simpler because no excess of other cations is 
necessary, e. g. bromates”’ are reduced at a potential of about —1.6 
V. from solutions of potassium bromate. However, there is a certain 
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connection between the reduction of bromate ions and that of nitrate 
ions since, in the presence of multivalent cations, the reduction-poten¬ 
tials are shifted to more positive values. In 0.1 n. lanthanum chloride, 
this shift amounts to more than 0.9 volts for the reduction of the 
bromate ion, which compares very favourably with the shift of the 
nitrate reduction-potential in lanthanum chloride as against that in 
tetramethyl ammonium chloride. On the basis of this connection, 
one may conclude that the mechanism of the reduction of anions 
on the mercury dropping cathode in one case is the same in all 
cases. 

J. Heyrovsky has advanced a theory of these phenomena as has 
been pointed out by the present author in his paper on nitrate and 
nitrite reduction.”’ 

There it is regarded as impossible that—in view of the large 
repulsive forces between a negatively charged electrode and an 
anion-this could directly touch the cathode to receive electrons there; 
moreover, it has to be taken into account that the reduction of anions 
takes place only in the presence of di-or trivalent cations. The 
explanation is that nitrate and nitrite anions in the strong electric 
field existing in the close proximity of the cathode are split into the 
constituting elementary ions, the cationic part of which is electro- 
reduced. The approach of these anions to the vicinity of the 
cathode is facilitated by the high-valency cations which are supposed 
to be adsorbed at the cathodic interface. The picture of such a 
reduction is then as follows: In the closest proximity of a polarized 
cathode, there is a sudden drop of potential extending over a narrow 
layer, not more than an atomic diameter thick, due to the Helmholtz 
double layer; yet deeper into the solution extends a further drop of 
potential, much less steep and extending over several molecule layers, 
which is usually denoted as the “adsorption” or Freundlich’s 
“ electrokinetic ” potential, C- There is thus an electric field in the 
proximity of the cathode into which cations are drawn, dragging 
behind them their partner anions. The adsorption of monovalent 
cations, caused by the “ adsorption ” potentials, is by no means so 
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great as the adsorption of di-or trivalent cations (see Fig, 1), which 
latter are able to be adsorbed in a larger number and more deeply 
to the cathodic interface. 

Consequently the nitrate or nitrite anions are drawn the nearer 
to the surface of the cathode, i,e, the 
deeper into the intensive electric field 
extending around the cathode, the higher 
the valency of the cations present. The 
effect of the strong electric field on the 
nitrate or nitrite ion is to tear it into the 
elementary cations N^***'^ or (see 

Fig 2\ which at once receive from the 
cathode the requisite number of electrons, 
and oxygen anions, that join with water 
to form hydroxyl ions. The freshly 
formed particles N"' instantly join the cations present to form 
nitrides and may undergo hydrolysis to ammonia. 

This view, based on the preferential adsorption of higher valency 
ions, is supported by the present author’s observation, that the addi¬ 
tion of sulphate ions etc. hinders the reduc¬ 
tion of nitrates, causing the disappearence of 
the nitrate wave on the curve. The di¬ 
valent sulphate anions expel, no doubt, the 
nitrate anions from the proximity of the 
cathode being preferentially adsorbed to their 
high-valency cations. 

This theory was further developed by 
J. Heyrovsky”’, who applied the idea of 
deformability of the anions. According to 
FajanV’ description, anions which are 
likely to be but slightly deformable—like sulphate, carbonate and 
other ions—ate not electro-reducible, while deformable or polarizable 
particles—like bromate and iodate ions—are reduced at the dropping 
mercury cathode, where only primary (i. e. instantaneous) reduction 


Fi';. 2. 



Fig. 1. 
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can take place in order to show the effect on the current-voltage 
curve. 

The higher the valency of a cation, the more is it able to deform 
anions in its proximity. Thus, in excess of divalent or trivalent cations, 
nitrate or nitrite anions are deformed to such an extent that they can 
penetrate into the electric field at the negatively charged interface. 
The deformation of the anion effects a displacement of the positively 
charged nitrogen from the negatively charged oxygen atoms (see Fig. 2). 
In this deformed condition it is attracted to the negatively charged 
interface, being in the electric field of the electro-kinetic potential, C- 
The distorted particle may now touch, at its positive pole, the nega¬ 
tively charged electrode, at which instant its di-pole is under such a 
stress that the particle breaks into and 30*". The former at 

once receives the requisite number of electrons to form—for an in¬ 
stant-N"""; however, these particles quickly join the lanthanum 
cations forming lanthanum nitride (LaN), which is hydrolyzed to lan¬ 
thanum hydroxide and ammonia. The particles O"", which are 
dehydrated hydroxyl ions, join water to form 2 OH". The net result 
is then expressed by the equation: 

NO," 8 e + 6 H,0 ► NH,+9 OH". 

The mechanism of the electro-reduction of a nitrite anion is, of 
course, the same. Arsenite anions have also been found reducible - 
when in an alkaline solution in the presence of barium ions, under¬ 
going, no doubt, the above type of reaction. On the other hand, particles 
like bromate and iodate ions'and more complex anions are electro- 
reducible even in the presence of monovalent cations. Such particles 
are more easily deformable than nitrate or nitrite ions and hence may 
be easily drawn into the electric field of the negatively charged 
electrode. The concentration of cations, which has to be present in 
solution in order to render nitrate or nitrite ions reducible, is the 
smallest for trivalent cations, like La*** or Ce***. It is larger for 
divalent ions, like Mg**, Ca**, Sr**, and very large for cations of 
the alkali metals. Of course the cations causing deformation have to 
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be deposited at a more negative potential than that at which the 
reduction of the anion takes place, otherwise they would be removed 
from the solution before the reduction-potential of the anions is 
reached. (PoL 37). 

To explain the influence of sulphate and other ions in suppressing 
the nitrate wave, M. Tokuoka and J. RCJiicka”’ have introduced 


Polarogram 37. Polarogram 38. 



further the idea of complexes. The probable assumption of closely 
bound pairs of ions or complexes like La*NO, j", La "" S 04 “, 
explains how under these conditions nitrate anions are brought into 
close proximity of the cathode and how they are preferentially sub¬ 
stituted by sulphate ions- 

Owing to such an agency, the sulphate ions will push nitrate 
ions out of the sphere of the cathodic electro-reduction and a more 
negative cathodic potential has to be applied in order to reach their 
reduction. 

The complexes between the sulphate and the lanthanum ions in¬ 
cluding some nitrate ions must, moreover, diffuse slowly and thus 
the limiting currents, which are constituted by diflusion velocity, are 
smaller than those observed in solutions of lanthanum chloride 
alone. 

It was mentioned already above that the end-product of the reduc¬ 
tion of nitrates- or nitrites is ammonia. Let us now consider all the 
possible end-products of the nitrate reductions, viz. nitrite ion, hypo- 
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nitrite ion, nitrogen, and N"'" ion, which would be formed in accor¬ 
dance with the following equations: 

NO,- -h2 0-»NO,- + O- 
2 NO,- +80 — NA ■ -» 40- 
2 NO,- + 10 0 —N, + 60- 
NO,- + 80-N— + 30-. 

All these cathode processes are irreversible, furthermore their 
potentials are not dependent only on the nitrate concentration but 
also on other conditions. Therefore the Nernst formula cannot 

Fig 3. 



be used for calculating the shifts of potential, neither can the 
number of faradays used per mol. by employing this equation be 
calculated. 

If we assume that only one end-product is formed and not a 
mixture, we can easily determine which end-product is concerned 
because the height of the wave is determined by the quantity of 
electricity necessary for complete reduction. This method has been 
described by the present author already in a previous paper*^ where 
the heights of waves due to cadmium and nitrate reduction from 
equivalent solutions were compared. To a 0.1 n. solution of lan¬ 
thanum chloride directly a solution of cadmium nitrate was added 
(polarogram 38a). In order to avoid disturbances due to oxygen, 
the solution was treated with a stream of hydrogen before the 
electrolysis. Then the solution was polarographically examined using 
1/20 sensitivity of the galvanometer. Cadmium and nitrate ions are 
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here in equivaknt concentrations and we know that for the deposi¬ 
tion of one equivalent cadmium one faraday is necessary. Then the 
ratio of the heights of the nitrate and cadmium waves gives us 
directly the number of faradays used for 1 mol nitrate. The cadmium 
wave was 7 mm high and that due to the nitrate reduction 56 mm; 

this means that NO,- 
needs 8 times the 
quantity of electricity 
for one gram-equivalent 
as cadmium. In other 
words, 8 faradays are 
needed for a complete 
reduction of one gram- 
ion NO,". 

It must also be men¬ 
tioned here that in pre¬ 
sence of a large excess 
of indifferent electrolyte 
the ratio of the ionic 
mobilities (i Cd: NO," 
—46:62) has no longer significance. The diffusion velocity with which 
the two ions are brought to the cathode is in both cases the same 
because the transport of electricity in an excess of e.g. lanthanum 
chloride is carried out mainly by the lanthanum and chloride ions. 

The disadvantage of this method of measurement is that the nitrate 
wave is lowered if previously another substance is deposited, i. e. in 
the above mentioned case the nitrate wave is not at its limiting height 
because of the previous deposition of cadmium. This effect is, how¬ 
ever, partially offset—especially in small concentrations of cadmium 
nitrate—by the fact that the wave due to nitrate is at a higher 
potential at which also the mercury drops are falling more quickly 
than what would ensue in a higher wave. 

Due to these disturbances, the ratio of NO," wave to wave 

is not always 8 as is shown in Table IX. 


Polarogram 38a. 
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Table IX. 


Height of Cd + + wave 

Height of NOa” wave 

ratio 

7 mm 

56 mm 

8.0 

2nun 

15 mm 

7.5 

8 mm 

61 mm 

7.6 

6 mm 

45 mm 

7.5 

7 mm 

52 mm 

7.4 

5 mm 

38 mm 

7.6 


From these results it becomes evident that the number of faradays 
necessary for the reduction of 1 gram-equivalent NOj” is always more 
than 7; on the average 7.6. We can conclude therefore that if no 
wave appears before the nitrate wave, it would be higher and 
corresponding to 8 faradays. 

If 8 faradays are used in the reduction, it is evident that only 
the last of the above mentioned equations is applicable, or: 

NO,- + 8 © -f 6 HsO - NH, -f 9 OH'. 

Therefore the end-product must be ammonia. 

The same experimental procedure and theoretical reasoning was 
also used in the case of nitrites and it was found that 6 faradays 
were necessary for the complete reduction of one gram-equivalent of 
nitrite, according to the following equation: 

NO,- -i- 6 0 -I- 5 H,0 — NH, -t- 7 OH'. 

This is demonstrated by polarogram 38, where to 0.1 n. lanthanum 
chloride 0.00079n cadmium nitrite was added:—the cadmium nitrite 
being prepared for this purpose in a specially pure state according 
to the prescription given in the literature®*’. The ratios of the 
heights of the waves due to the reduction of nitrite and cadmium 
ions from their equivalent solutions are 39/6.5=6. Thus also nitrites 
in the presence of lanthanum chloride are reduced to ammonia on 
the dropping mercury cathode. 

According to the number of faradays used, the ratio of the 
limiting waves of nitrate and nitrite should be 8: 6, i. e. the nitrate 
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wave should be 1.23 times as large as that of the other anion. This 
is in agreement with the formerly obtained results (see discussion 
of nitrite reduction in this paper), where the heights of the waves 
due to nitrate and nitrite reduction were compared and 1.27 was 
found as the result. 

Before the reduction of the nitrate ion is possible at the mercury 
dropping cathode, the nitrate anion must be deformed and tom 
apart in the electric field in the close proximity of the cathode 
surface: 


0;- — + 3 O- 

This five-valent nitrogen cation is attracted to the cathode and 
at once obtains 8 electrons to form the trivalent nitrogen anion: 

+ 89-.N—. 

This N""‘ anion is very unstable and at once reacts with a 
cation which is present on the mercury surface, and the correspond¬ 
ing nitride is formed, e. g.: 

2N— -I- 3Ca^"-»Ca,N* 

Similarly the hypothetical O" anion can react; 

0" + Ca*^ —CaO 

Both these compounds are hydrolyzed in water and the end- 
products are ammonia and hydroxide, according to the equations: 

CaO + H,0-»Ca(0H}, 

Ca,Nt + 6 H,0 - 3 NH, -f 3 Ca(OH), 

This same mechanism of course also holds good for the nitrite 
reduction, the only difference being the number of faradays used. The 
reduction-potentials of nitrates and nitrites are the same under the 
same conditions; they are only influenced by the valency and the 
adsorbability of the added cations in the presence of monovalent anions. 
The values of the potentials for 0.002 n. nitrate are given in 
Table X. 
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Table X, 

solution valency of cation n in v 

0.1 n. LaCI, m -1.221 

0.1 n. CeCl, in -1.23) 

O.ln. MgCl, II -1.741 
0.1 n. CaCl, n -1.78> 

0.1 n. SrCl, II -1.79) 

0.1 n. (CH,),NC1 I -2.15) 

0.1 n. LiCl I -2.17) 

If in the solution instead of monovalent anions higher valent 
anions are present, the function of cations on the reduction potential 
is decreased. This may be explained in agreement with the above 
theory on the assumption that with higher valency also the adsorba- 
bility of the anions becomes larger. In this case anions are adsorbed 
together with the cations to the cathode surface and the electric 
field of adsorption will not be so strong as when only cations and 
monovalent anions are in solution. Only if a greater difference of 
potential is applied to the electrodes, the electric field reaches such 
a value that a reduction can take place. For a 0.002 n. nitrate 
solution the reduction-potential was thus found as — 1.58v. from 0.1 
n. lanthanum sulphate solution as against — 1.22v. from 0.1 n. lan¬ 
thanum chloride; further — 1.82v. from 0.1 n. magnesium sulphate 
solution as against —1.74 v. from 0.1 n. magnesium chloride. In the 
first case, the sulphate ion caused a displacement of 0.36 v. and in 
the second case of 0.08 v. to more negative values. 

These negative displacements are not the same in both cases 
and we have to assume therefore, as an explanation, that in the case 
of lanthanum, complexes with sulphate ions are formed which weaken 
the electric field more than free sulphate anions in the case of 
magnesium which has no complex formation. 

Let us compare further the heights of the waves due to 0.002 n. 
tetramethyl ammonium nitrate, obtained by electrolysis with the 
dropping mercury cathode, in 0.1 n. solutions of chlorides containing 
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various cations (Fig. 3). One can see that the waves have only the 
same height when the cations have the same valency. This pheno¬ 
menon appears not only in the case of nitrates but also in the case of 
manganese—as has been shown in another paper®’^. Here, however, 
the effect is the inverse of that with nitrates, the trivalent cations depress 
most, the diffusion current of manganous ions while the diffusion- 
current of nitrate ions reaches its largest limit in their solutions. 
These phenomena are however not exact, neither with cations nor 
with anions and therefore no theoretical conclusions can be drawn. 

Finally, for theoretical studies, the sharp bend in both reduction 
waves is especially interesting which is formed best from 10’* to 
3xl0''’n. concentrations of nitrates or nitrites, if in the electrolyzed 
solution lanthanum chloride and traces of acid are present. As oxygen 
prevents this phenomenon, the discontinuity only appears in solutions 
which formerly were freed from atmospheric oxygen by a stream of 
hydrogen; when electrolyzing on air, the discontinuity may be also 
brought about by increasing the hydrogen ion concentration. On the 
assumption that atmospheric oxygen, dissqlved in the electrolyte, 
causes an alkaline reaction in the proximity of the cathode after it 
is reduced, we may conclude that the discontinuity is caused by 
hydrogen ions. If we remove the atmospheric oxygen from the 
solution, the neighborhood of the cathode becomes acid, because 
the pH of a lanthanum chloride solution is on the acid side. In this 
case the ions La^^*' and H* move together to the cathode; as 
however the latter have a greater diffusion-velocity, they occupy the 
largest part of the cathode surface. By this the field, causing the 
adsorption of lanthanum ions, is diminished and its strength is not 
sufficient to tear apart the nitrate ions. To bring this about, the E. 
M. F. has to be increased to a potential where the reduction of 
hydrogen ions takes place; by this they are removed from the surface 
of the cathode and lanthanum ions are adsorbed. The decomposition 
of nitrate ions, like the reduction of to N‘"" is extremely 

rapid so that the current-intensity suddenly increases. 

If atmospheric oxygen is present in solution, the hydrogen ions 
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in the lanthanum chloride solution are neutralized and only lanthanum 
ions can pass to the cathode. By increasing applied E. M. F. the 
concentration of lanthanum ions increases slowly on the cathode sur¬ 
face and accordingly the polarographic wave of nitrate shows a 
gradual increase. 

VI. POLAROGRAPHIC DETERMINATION OF NITRATES, 
NITRITES AND THEIR SEPARATION 

If it is desired to employ the polarographic method for the an¬ 
alytical determination of nitrates or nitrites, at first the sample under 
investigation must be brought into a solution which should contain 
no components which could influence the height of the reduction- 
wave. The first condition is the acidity of the solution, which should 
be between pH 5 and pH 7. If the solution is more acid, the 
reduction-wave is displaced to that of hydrogen ions and its height 
does not indicate the true concentration of nitrate ions because the 
reduction of hydrogen also contributes to the current intensity. On 
the other hand, the pH should not be larger than 7, because then 
lanthanum hydroxide is formed and we have in solution undissociated 
molecules or precipitates of lanthanum hydroxide. A similar condition 
is that the solution should not contain substances which form either 
insoluble salts with lanthanum ions, as phosphates and oxalates, or 
undissociated salts, as sulphates. Finally the quantitative determi¬ 
nation is also disturbed or hindered by a large concentration of any 
cations or anions which deposit or are reduced at the dropping 
mercury cathode at more positive potentials than nitrates. 


A. Determination of Nitrates 

If nitrates are determined qualitatively or quantitatively from 
solutions containing no components which influence the reduction, 
the sensitivity of the polarographic method is very large. In our 
case it is still larger than in other determinations of caticms, as the 
quantity of electricity is 8 times greater with nitrates and 6 times 
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Polarogram 39a. 


with nitrites than in the case of ordinary deposition of cations. There¬ 
fore, the waves due to the electro-reductions are in the first case 
8 times and in the second case 6 times as hig^ as the wave due to 
the deposition of cations, which take only one faraday for its 
deposition. 

The possibility of accurate determination of nitrates with the low 
sensitivity of galvanometers has already been ascertained in Chap. II. 

Here is shown an ex¬ 
ample of the nitrate 
determination with the 
high sensitivity of the 
galvanometer. For the 
indifferent electrolyte 
0.1 n. lanthanum 
chloride (Merck puriss.) 
was used, and for nitrate 
the solution of lithium 
nitrate was used. The 
experiment was carried 
out in the atmosphere 
of hydrogen with 1/2 


flO^ 4m.MffU Ci3 

(yu-.l) 





sensitivity (Galv. B). 
Table XI. 


The result is shown on polarogram 39a and 


Curve 

Cone, of NOa” 

Table XI 

Height of waves 

Height of waves for 


in 1.10~®n. 

in mm. 

1.10“® n. NOs" in mm. 

a 

18. 

6.0 

3.33 

b 

46. 

16.3 

3.54 

c 

92. 

33.0 

3.58 

d 

184. 

65.0 

3.53 


mean value 3.50 ± 0.06 

The height of the wave for the unit concentration of nitrates 
remains almost constant, the error of which is only ±1.71^. It can 
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be seen, that the nittate is easily and properly measurable and 
grows proportional to the concentration of the nitrate. On the assum¬ 
ption, that we can measure the wave height as far as 0.1 mm, it is 
possible to determine the nitrate concentration of 3.10'’'n. with 1/2 
sensitivity of this galvanometer. If a galvanometer with higher 
sensitivity would be used, the sensibility of the polarographic method 
for nitrate ions could be more increased. Often in practise however, 
the sensitivity of the polarographic method is limited by various 
influences due to the components in the solution. 

For the determination of nitrates, the concentration of which is 
smaller than 2.10'* n., 0.1 n. solutions of lanthanum chloride is su¬ 
fficient. 

Such a concentration is not sufficient, as has been written 

above, to bring about a complete reduction of nitrates if their con¬ 
centration is greater than 2 x 10'* n. But even in this case the wave 
is easily reproducible, i. e. the height of the wave is constant if the 
same lanthanum chloride solution is used. Of course it is necessary 
to employ always the same apparatus, sensitivity of the galvanometer, 
distance of the galvanometer from the photographic paper and the 
same dropping capillary (i. e. one with the same drop-time etc.) as 
all these factors would change the height of the curve if they were 
not constant. 

If we fulfill the above mentioned requirements, the determination 
of nitrates and nitrites can be very much simplified by first making 
a calibration curve. For the construction of such a curve, the same 
solution of lanthanum chloride is used which will be employed in 
our further work; to this we add exactly measured solutions with 
known concentrations of nitrates and nitrites which have been pre¬ 
pared from non-hygroscopic salts (in our case sodiom nitrate pro 
analysis from Merck, and barium nitrite from Kahlbaum were used). 

In addition to these calibration curves of nitrates and nitrites, a 
further calibration curve for nitric oxide has to be constructed for the 
purpose of separating the two anions (curves from a 0,1 n. hydroch¬ 
loric acid solution are best). The heights of the waves at a 
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definite sensitivity of the galvanometer are measured and the values 
plotted on the Y-axis of a graph, while the X-axis represents the 
concentration either expressed in normality, or in ^ of anions, or 
directly in "/o nitrate. Similar graphs have been presented already 
in the experimental part of this paper (graphs 2, 4 and 5', but for 
analytical purposes they are not quite sufficient and have to be 
drawn on a larger scale. Mostly calibration curves were used which 
were constructed only from zero up to a concentration of 3 x 10"’ n., so 
that 1 cm of the X-axis represented a 10“* n. concentration and 4 mm 
of the Y-axis were equal to 1 mm of the height of the wave. Ex¬ 
perimental points were then connected by a narrow line so that the 
whole diagram allowed a reading to 10'* n. concentrations. 


B. Separation of nitrates and nitrites 

Both anions cannot be distinguished polarographically in neutral 
solutions. For a separation one must therefore make use of the 
instability of nitrites in acid medium and the reducibility of the 
formed nitric oxide. 

A typical separation is demonstrated on polarogram 39. Here 
0.1 n. lanthanum chloride was used as indifferent electrolyte, with 
which first a trial curve 1 was carried out; it could thus be deter¬ 
mined that at a sensitivity of 1/100 no impurities would interfere. 
The curve starts at — l.Ov. applied E. M. F. and the bend at —1.9 
V. already belongs to the deposition of lanthanum. Between both 
these values no wave appears which could disturb our determination. 
The wave on curve 2 is caused by the reduction of 0.0022 n. sodium 
nitrate which had been added to the solution, its height is 56.8 mm. 
The next curve (3) was obtained after 0.0021 n. barium nitrite had 
been added to the pure lanthanum chloride solution instead of the 
nitrate. The wave due to the nitrite reduction is 46.4 mm high. 
After this an experiment was carried out for which exactly 5cc of 
the solution, with which curve 2 was taken, and 5cc of the solution 
(curve 3) was mixed. The ensuing solution was then electrolyzed 
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and curve 4 obtained, which is caused by the joint reduction of 
nitrate and nitrite ions and is 51.6 mm high. This height is the 
mean of the two formerly obtained waves where each anion was 
separately reduced, viz. 56.8 + 46.4=103.2/2=51.6, which should be 
expected as each ionic species is now present in only one half of 
its former concentration. 

If we now assume that the respective concentrations of nitrate 
and nitrite ions are unknown, we have to add concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid (in our case 1 drop of 11 n HCl to 10 cc electrolyte 
is sufficient) in order to keep the concentrations of nitrate and nitrite 
practically unchanged and to bring the concentration of hydrogen 
ions to about 0.1 n. Then the solution is electrolyzed again (see 
curve 5, starting at —0 6v). Here a wave appears, 26 75mm high, 
which is due to the reduction of nitric oxide From the calibration 
curve (similar to graph 5) a nitric oxide concentration of 7 0x10 ^n. 
could be read off for 1/100 sensitivity of the galvanometer If we 
consider that in accordance with the equation 

3 NO, + 2 H* 2 NO + NO/ -r H^O 

a nitric oxide concentration is caused equal to 2 3 of the nitrite 
concentration, then we simply multiply the found concentration of 
nitric oxide by 3 2 to obtain the concentration of nitrite ions. In 
our case the calculated concentration is 105 x 10 " n. From the 
calibration curve similar to Graph 4) for nitrites we can read ofl 


Pol irogram 39 
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the corresponding height of the wave in lanthanun] chloride solution 
to be 23.2 nam. By subtracting this value from the obtained height 
of the wave due to both ions (51.6 mm) we get that due to nitrate 
ions alone, viz. 28.4 mm. The corresponding concentration of nitrates 
is obtained from the respective calibration curve 2 ind found to be 
1.10 X10'’n. Thus the calculated results are seen to be in close 
agreement with the actual known values. 

If the procedure is followed accurately, the reproducibility of 
the reduction curve is 100?^ and the accuracy of the determination 
then only depends on the exact measurement of the height of the 
wave and on the precision with which the graph was prepared. 

For control purposes we can further check our results by passing 
for some time a stream of hydrogen gas through the acidified solution 
(curve 5) which removes the nitric oxide. After neutralizing the 
solution we electrolyze it once more and obtain a curve with the 
nitrate reduction. From the concentration, thus found directly, we 
have to subtract the quantity of nitrate ions which has been formed 
by the decomposition of nitrite ions; by this we obtain once more 
the concentration of the original nitrates. 

C. Determination of nitrates in the presence of sulphates 

In the experimental part it has been mentioned already that 
sulphate ions hinder the reduction of nitrates. If the sulphate ion 
concentration is three times larger than that of nitrate ions (or even 
more) the reduction-wave due to nitrates is reduced to about one 
fourth of its normal height and is badly measurable, so that a quan¬ 
titative determination is quite impossible.' Therefore in a sample 
containing sulphates besides nitrates (resp. nitrites) these anions can 
only be determined qualitatively. For a quantitative determination 
it is absolutely necessary to remove the sulphate ions before electro¬ 
lysis. As usual barium ions are used for the precipitation which 
ha^ the fuitiier advantage that an excess of barium has no influence 
on the reduction, so that also in this case the polarographic deter- 
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mination is not very difficult. From the following we can see, however, 
that the accuracy of our method is somewhat hampered by this 
operation. 

In a series of experiments, this sulphate influence was especially 
studied. A solution containing nitrate ions was polarographically 
examined; then sulphate ions were added, the solution heated and 
a solution of barium chloride added by drops until all of the sulphate 
was precipitated. After this, the solution was filtered and the filtrate 
brought up to twice the volume of the original nitrate solution by 
adding water and enough lanthanum chloride to make the solution 
0.1 n. LaClj. After cooling, the solution was electrolyzed and a new 
curve taken, which differed somewhat from the original curve. The 
results of these experiments are given in Table XII. 


Table XII. 


1 NObefore 

SOj" 

NO ' after 

error in 

addition of SOi" 

ppt. the SO/'' 

y- 

0.00051 n. 

0.001 n. 

0.00054 n 

+ 5.9 

0.00050 

0.01 

0.00053 

+ 6.0 

0.00053 

0.1 

0.00055 

+ 3.8 

0.00104 

0.001 

0.00109 

+ 4.8 

0.00123 

0.001 

0.00128 

+ 3.2 

0.00116 

0.02 

0.00121 

+ 4.3 

0.00105 

0.1 

0,00110 

+ 4.7 

0.00109 

1. 

0.00116 

+ 5.5 

0.00253 

0.01 

0.00261 

+ 3.2 

0.00245 

0.1 

0.00252 

+2.9 

0.00257 

1. 

0.00264 

+ 2.9 


According to these results, the final concentration of nitrate ions 
appears always larger, the average error is 4.3 ?<. From this it fol¬ 
lows that the source of error here cannot be an occlusion of nitrate 
ions in the barium sulphate precipitate but must be the influence of 
traces of sulphate* ions which are still present in the solution after 

" 2.07 —2.53 mg BaSO^ soluble in IL. Water at 18'C (Seidfll, Solubilities of Inorg. & 
Org. compds. p. 1084 
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the precipitation, because as has been mentioned in the experi¬ 
mental part of this paper-the presence of small traces of sulphates 
increases somewhat the nitrate wave (graph 6\ One must be careful 
that no colloidal barium sulphate shall be formed during the precipita¬ 
tion, otherwise the height of the wave would be diminished as is shown 
in polarogram 31. 

Other substances, which have to be removed from the solution 
before a polarographic determination, due to their disturbing action 
upon the nitrate wave, are phosphoric acid and such multivalent acids 
as oxalic, citric and similar acids. 


D. Determination of nitrates in the presence of 
bromates and iodates. 


It should briefly be mentioned that a few experiments were Car¬ 
rie J out on the separation of nitrates, bromates and iodates. Here 
polarograms 40 and 41 may serve as examples. It can be seen how 


PoHio^rara 40 
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different the reduction-potentials of all these anions in 0.1 n. lantha¬ 
num chloride solution, so that a qualitative separation is easily ef¬ 
fected. For quantitative purposes the polarographic method is only 
suitable if traces of bromate and iodate ions are present, while the 
concentration of nitrates is considerable. If the reverse is the case, 
the wave due to nitrate reduction is covered by a bromate or iodate 
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wave which appears before on the polarogram. As the concentration 
of bromate ions becomes larger the height of the nitrate wave be¬ 
comes smaller. 


E. Determination of nitrites. 

All that has been written concerning the nitrate determination is 
of course, also valid for that of nitrites, if we wish to carry it out in 
lanthanum chloride. Much simpler however, is the determination 
from an acid medium, because the anions (SO/', PO/" etc.) have no 
influence upon the height of the nitric oxiJe wave. In spite of this, 
certain conditions have to be fulfilled, especially if only small quan¬ 
tities of nitrite are present. In this case, always the atmospheric 
oxygen has to be removed before the electrolysis, as it might disturb 
the curve. During the removal of oxygen by a stream of hydrogen 
gas, the solution should never be acidic, as otherwise simultaneously 
the nitric oxide is removed by the hydrogen. Therefore always first 
the pH of the solution has to be ascertained; a weakly alkaline solu¬ 
tion is desirable. Only after the oxygen has been completely removed 
the hydrochloric acid (free from Oj) is added from a burette until the 
hydrogen ion concentration is 0.1 n. 

By this simple method, nitrites may be determined in any mixture 
or compound. The only exception is here the case where nitrate ions 
are present in a large excess. After the addition of hydrodiloric acid 
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a very large concentration of nitric acid is brought about and a few 
additional circumstances hinder the determination. In the first place^ 
at such a high concentration of nitric acid, much mercury dissolves 
from the anode in the form of mercury ions which are deposited again 
at the cathode at the beginning of the electrolysis, so that a very 
large wave is obtained at the start on the polarograms and only very 
small sensitivities of the galvanometer can be used. Furthermore the 
hydrogen from nitric acid deposits at a more positive potential so that 
the nitric oxide wave coincides with that due to the deposition of 
hydrogen ions. In this case we have to employ a slower method 
which is based on the fact that the nitric oxide liberated from the 
nitrite ions is carried out with the hydrogen or nitrogen bubbling 
through the solution into a saturated solution of calcium hydroxide. 
Here the nitric oxide combines and later can be polarographically 
analyzed after the solution has been acidified. The bubbling should 
not be too fast in order to bring about a quantitative reaction of the 
nitric oxide with calcium hydroxide. For 10-20 cc of solution about 
10-15 hours are required to remove all the nitric oxide quantitatively. 

F. Nitrate determination in fertilizers. 

As a practical application and proof of the suitability of the pola- 
rographic determination of nitrates, several samples of fertilizers con¬ 
taining nitrogen in the form of nitrate were analyzed. In the first 
group only calcium was present besides nitrates, in the second am¬ 
monium ions and others, while the third group also contained phos¬ 
phate ions. To check the polarographically obtained results, parallel 
with most samples also a volumetric determination vras carried out. 
As in the polarographic method only nitrogen which is bound as 
nitrate, can be determined, the free ammonia had to be removed from 
the samples before analysis by the volumetric method. For this rea¬ 
son the polarographic method already proves superior because it takes 
a shorter time to carry out an analysis and the ammonia does not 
first have to be removed. 
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Before each analysis, the sample was homogenized and dried in 
a desiccator over calcium chloride. For a polarographic determination 
1-1.5 gr of the sample was weighed out according to the suspected 
amount of nitrate. It was dissolved in warm water and the volume 
then brought to 10 or lOOccs so that the concentration of nitrate was 
about 0.1 n. In cases where the sample contained no components 
which have an influence on the reduction, the pH of the solution was 
determined with Merck’s Universal Indicator and eventually brought 
to pH between 5 and 7 by adding hydrochloric acid or sodium 
hydroxide respectively. After this the solution was added to 10 cc 
of 0.1 n. lanthanum chloride and electrolyzed. For control purposes 
always first a curve was taken of the pure lanthanum chloride 
alone and then 2 to 4 curves were taken with various additions of 
the prepared solution of the fertilizer (The additions were made 
from a microburette, 0.05-0.2 cc). By this means an average of 4 
results could be obtained and thus errors eliminated which might 
be due to inaccurate additions. If the investigated sample contains 
phosphates (qualitatively tested in the usual way), they must be 
removed before electrolysis in any way. As phosphate ions form 
insoluble compounds with the lanthanum ion, we should have to add 
a very large amount of lanthanum chloride in order to first precipitate 
all the phosphates present and further to have enough of an excess 
so that the solution would still be 0.1 n LaCl,. This procedure, how¬ 
ever, is not satisfactory as the precipitation of phosphates by lantha¬ 
num is not complete, especially not in acidic solutions which have been 
mostly investigated here. Therefore, the usual method for the pre¬ 
cipitation of phosphate ions as magnesium ammonium phosphate has 
here been employed. The experiments were carried out as follows: 
to acidified solutions, containing a mixture of magnesium chloride 
and ammonium chloride in excess, besides the phosphate was added 
in drops a solution of ammonia—after the mixture had been heated 
to boiling point—until free ammonia could be smelled. After cooling, 
the magnesium ammonium phosphate was filtered off and the free am¬ 
monia in the filtrate neutralized by hydrochloric acid. After this opera- 
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tion we have in solution magnesium and ammonium ions, which have, 
however, no influence upon the height of the nitrate wave in lantha¬ 
num chloride. 

For the volumetric determination the method of Devarda”^ was 
used. In a 3/4 L flask about 0.1-0.2gr of fertilizer was dissolved in 
150 CCS water. When the sample contained free ammonia, about 10-20 
cc of a 10 sodium hydroxide solution was added and about 2/3 of 
the total solution distilled off; thus all of the free ammonia should 
have been removed. Afterwards the solution was again brought to 
150 cc with water and jifter it was cool, 2gr Devarda alloy (Merck) 
was added. The flask was then at once connected with a distillation 
apparatus with a Peligot flask at one end. The latter contained 10 
cc 0.1 n. sulphuric acid and about 10 cc of water besides 1 drop of 
methyl red. After one hour’s time, the solution was slowly heated 
and 2/3 of it distilled off into the Peligot flask. The remaining free 
acid was titrated with 0.1 n. potassium hydroxide. 

The results of both nitrate determinations are given in Table XIII, 
in which the nitrate concentration is calculated as nitrogen. In 
the last column of this table, the relative errors of the polarographic 
when referred to the Devarda method are given in nitrogen. 

It is striking that the polarographic results are always lower with 
the exception of the case where the sample contained phosphates and 
the error is positive. These differences can be easily explained if we 
consider that the determination according to Devarda is always con¬ 
nected with a positive error which is caused by traces of ammonia 
in the analysed substance or in the absorbing acid. In the polarogra¬ 
phic analysis, the presence of ammonia does not interfere and there¬ 
fore the values thus obtained are smaller. On the basis of the above 
we may also assert that the polarographic method is more exact. 
Larger results in the polarographic analysis, where phosphates are 
present in the analysed solutions, may be attributed to the influence 
of the trace of the remainder of phophates* in the filtrate, as in the 

* 0.052 grs ammonium magnesium phosphate are Soluble in 100 grs of water at 20*C 
(Seideli, Solubilities of Inoig. & Org. Compounds P. 61). 
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case of sulphates, where small concentrations of sulphate ions produce 
even a slight increase of the nitrate wave. 

The biggest advantage of the polarographic method is the rapidity 
with which the determinations can be carried out. While an analysis 
by the Devarda method takes about 2 hours, a complete polarographic 
determination from the weighing of the sample to the developing of the 
photographic paper (polarogram) is finished in 20-25 minutes. This 
includes the taking of three curves at least, by which a direct con¬ 
trol is possible. If sulphate or phosphate ions are present, the pola¬ 
rographic analysis is prolonged a little by the necessary precipitation. 

If we compare the methods of the determining nitrates on stable 
electrodes with the present one, we find that the accuracy of the 
polarographic method is indeed satisfactory so long as solutions are 
analyzed which contain no complicating substances. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that also on stable electrodes the results become less accurate 
if sulphates or phosphates are present, but this cannot be proved, 
however, as no such practical applications have been presented in the 
literature of the subject. The time saved by the polarographic method 
remains still a most impressive and favourable factor compared with 
the tedious method with stable electrodes where all of the nitrate 
ions have to be electrolyzed out of the solution. 

Vir. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Although the electrochemical method is used widely as a rapid and 
simple one in modern analytical chemistry, none of the old electro- 
reduction processes by means of stable electrodes can be used satis¬ 
factorily for the determination of nitrates and nitrites in unknown 
solutions. Owing to its rapidity, simplicity and accuracy the polaro¬ 
graphic method is more suitable for this purpose. This method is 
especially fitted for the determination of these anions, because they 
take 8 or 6 faradays respectively for the complete reduction of one 
gram-equivalent ion, so that the sensitivity of determination in this 
case is 8 or 6 times that in the case of those ions, which takes 
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only one faraday for the reduction of one gram-equivalent ion. Starting 
from this point of departure the present writer undertook the investi¬ 
gation to ascertain the conditions necessary to get a complete manipu¬ 
lation for the determination of nitrates and nitrites by means of the 
polarographic method. First, the characteristics of the polarographic 
curves of nitrates and nitrites were examined in the presence of 
cations with different valencies, i. e., quarternary amine bases and its 
salts, alkali metals, alkaline earths, lanthanum, cerium, aluminium 
and thorium. The reduction-potentials of nitrates and nitrites are 
quite the same, other conditions remaining the same except in the 
case of thorium, in which case nitrates and nitrites have different 
reduction-potentials. In general, the higher the valency of the cation, 
the more positive the reduction potential and the higher the wave 
of nitrates. 

So that the trivalent cations give more positive reduction-poten¬ 
tial and higher wave of nitrates than bi- or monovalent cations. Of 
these three trivalent cations lanthanum is the most suitable for our 
purpose. The lanthanum chloride solution has the following superiority 
over the other two cations. In the case of aluminium the reduction- 
potential of nitrate is very near to the deposition potential of aluminium. 
With a solution of cerium chloride the maximum phenomenon often 
appears. The solution of chlorides of cerium or aluminium has a 
greater tendency to hydrolyse, which makes the height of the nitrate 
wave inaccurate. On the contrary, the solution of lanthanum chloride 
gives a very sharp and clear wave of nitrates. The hydrolytic solu¬ 
tion of thorium tetrachloride can not be used for the quantitative de¬ 
termination of nitrates. According] to these results lanthanum chloride 
is chosen as the best indifferent electrolyte for the polarographic de¬ 
termination of nitrates and nitrites. The best sample of lanthanum 
chloride is that of Merck puriss. The necessary conditions for the 
determination of nitrate were in detail investigated with the solution 
of lanthanum chloride. The following results were obtained. 

1) The necessary and sufficient concentration of lanthanum ion 
for the maximum height of nitrate wave is 50 times that of the nit- 
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rate ion to be determined, otherwise the wave does not grow propor¬ 
tionally with the concentration of nitrate ion. For nitrite determina¬ 
tion this number is 38-40 times the nitrite ion to be determined. 

2) The hydrogen ion concentration of the solution for electrol 3 rsis 
must be pH 5-7. The acidity of this degree gives the polarographic 
curve a sharp discontinuity, which makes the measurement of the wave 
height easy. A larger acidity no longer shows the true height of the 
nitrate wave. 

3) The addition of alkali or atmospheric oxygen to the solution 
makes the bend on the polarographic curve continuous. 

4) With a low sensitivity of the galvanometer e. g., 1/100, the 
determination can also be carried out in the open air, because 
the electroreduction of oxygen does not produce any effect on the 
limiting current of the nitrate reduction. 

5) Non-reducible high-valency anions, as sulphate, phosphate, 
and oxalate ions, have a marked action in lowering the nitrate wave. 
Monovalent anions, such as those of the halides, hydroxyl, acetate 
and formiate, do not show any marked effect. 

6) The addition of those cations, which deposit at more positive 
potentials than the nitrate, diminishes the wave height of nitrates. 

7) The solution to be electrolysed should not contain substances 
forming either insoluble salts or undissociated salts with lanthanum 
ions. 

All the facts recognised as taking place with nitrate in neutral 
or alkaline solutions of di- or trivalent cations, are also valid for nit¬ 
rite, except for the number of faraday necessary for the complete 
reduction of one gram-equivalent ion, which is 8 for nitrates and 6 
for nitrites. This number of faraday means, that the end-product 
of reduction of nitrate or nitrite in neutral or alkaline solution is am¬ 
monia. The result of these experiments supports Heyrovsk^’s theory 
concerning the cathodic reduction of nitrates and nitrites on the drop¬ 
ping mercury cathode in the presence of lanthanum or other cations. 
Heyrovsky explains this cathodic reduction by the adsorption of nit¬ 
rate or nitrite ion by the cations that are drown to the dropping 
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mercury cathode. This adsorption is accelerated by the deformation 
of nitrate or nitrite ions in the presence of cations such as lanthanum, 
etc. 

The determination of nitrites in acidic mediums, which was studied 
to some extent by Heyrovsky and Nejedly, was further studied in 
detail. Although the nitrite in lanthanum chloride solution is deter¬ 
mined with larger sensitivity, it is much simpler to determine it in 
acidic mediums, because sulphate, phosphate and other non-reducible 
anions have no influence upon nitric oxide waves. This method is 
applicable without any preliminary procedure to any mixture or com¬ 
pounds, except for the large excess of nitrate ions. In such a case 
nitric oxide is first replaced by hydrogen or nitrogen gas into a satur¬ 
ated solution of calcium hydroxide. After acidifying this solution the 
electrolysis is carried out. 

The reproducibility of these determinations of nitrates or nitrites 
is almost 100 jii, when every necessary condition has been fulfilled, 
that is, the apparatus itself, the sensitivity of the galvanometers, the 
drop-time of the capillary, the nature and concentration of the elect¬ 
rolytic solution, the distance between the galvanometer and the photo¬ 
graphic paper all remain constant. The practical determination of 
nitrate or nitrite is much simplified by first making calibration curves. 

The necessary conditions for the determination of nitrates and 
nitrites being cleared up, the practical application of this method is 
carried out. If nitrates are determined from solutions not containing 
any components which influence the nitrate reduction, the sensi¬ 
tivity of this method is very large. For example, using a galvano¬ 
meter of the sensitivity of 2,2.10"“ amp/mm/m, 0.1 mm of the wave 
height corresponds to 3.10"’ n. of nitrate ions with its 1/2 sensitivity, 
and, furthermore, the wave grows proportionally with the concentra¬ 
tion of nitrates. If the solution contains some components which in¬ 
fluence the nitrate reduction, the sensitivity of this method is lowered. 
Many determinations of nitrates were carried out with a sensitivity 
of 1/100 (full sensitivity: 7.10 ’ amp/mm/m) up to till 10"“ n exactly 
and rapidly. 
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The separation of nitrate and nitrite can be achieved by using the 
reduction of nitrate and nitrite in lanthanum chloride solution and the 
instability of nitrite in HCl solution. This procedure has been proved 
to b 3 satisfactory. The determination of nitrates in the presence of 
sulphates can be made after the precipitation of sulphate ions with 
barium chloride and by filtration of the precipitates. According to 
the results of this experiment, however, the accuracy of this method 
is somewhat hampered, i. e. the error is within the range of +4>. 
Phosphate and organic acids such as oxalic, citric and similar acids 
should be removed from the solution, with which the nitrate deter¬ 
mination is to be made. 

The determination of nitrate or nitrite in the presence of bro- 
mates or iodates has also been studied. If traces of bromate or 
iodate are present in the solution and the nitrate exists in excess, 
this method can be used, but in the reverse case it can not be car¬ 
ried out quantitatively. 

As a practical application and proof of the suitability of the 
polarographic determination of nitrates, several samples of fertilisers 
containing nitrogen in the form of nitrate were analysed. They 
contained one or several kinds of the following ions: Ca"^, K\ 
NH 4 *, PO/". The results were compared with the volumetric method 
of Devarda. The polarographic method gave always value slightly 
lower than that obtained by the Devarada method, except in the 
case of the presence of PO/". The greatest advantage of the 
polarographic method is the rapidity with which the determinations 
can be made. The Devarda method takes about two hours for one 
analysis, while the polarographic method, from the weighing of the 
sample to the developing of the photographic paper is accomplished 
in 20-25 minutes. This includes the taking of three curves at least. 
The presence of sulphate or phosphate prolongs the procedure by 
the time required for the precipitation. G)mpared with the determi¬ 
nation of nitrates on stable electrodes, the polarographic method is 
more suitable owing to its accuracy and rapidity. 

In conclusion from the results of these experiments, it may be 
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asserted, that the polarographic determination of nitrates and nitrites 
can find many applications in analytical chemistry. The most 
prominent characteristics of the polarographic method for the deter¬ 
mination of nitrates and nitrites is the great sensitivity, which due to 
the large numbers of faraday for the complete reduction of (me 
equivalent ion. Simplicity and rapidity are also excellent character¬ 
istics by this method. For practical purposes the first thing to be 
done is to make a calibration curve. When we have a calibration 
curve for a special case, the determination can be much simplified. 

In general, for the determination of nitrates and nitrites in 
solutions, where no disturbing components affecting their waves are 
present no other method perhaps, can compete with the polarographic 
method as regards accuracy and simplicity. The presence of such 
ions lessens the excellence of this method. Of such ions anions 
are more troublesome than cations. Cations, which are reduced more 
negatively than nitrates and nitrites, present no difficulties. The 
detection and the removal of those cations, which are reduced 
more positively than nitrates and nitrites, may not be very difficult. 
The detection can be done simply by means of polarographs. As the 
non reducible and high valency anions cause trouble, before the 
application of the polarographic determination of nitrates and nitrites 
in unknown samples, the presence and the influence of such anions 
upon nitrate waves must necessarily be investigated. Such investi¬ 
gations had already been partially made by the present author. If 
such a problem in a new case could be solved and the calibration 
curves could be based upon this investigation, the polarographic 
method might be applied without great difficulty. 

According to characteristics of this method, its suitability will 
be proved especially in the following two cases. 1) where a number 
of the determination of nitrates and nitrites in the almost same ma¬ 
terials is carried out repeatedly, and the kinds and the concentration 
of components, besides nitrates and nitrites, always remain almost 
the same. In this case the influence of other components upon the 
nitrate or nitrite waves can be preliminarily investigated, and an 
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adequate calibration curve for the polarographic determination could 
be made upon this results. This example utilizes the simplicity and 
the rapidity of the polarographic method. Such examples are not 
few in the field of agricultural and industrial chemistry. 2) where 
the determination of nitrates or nitrites of a very small concentration 
is necessary, and other analytical methods can not be used for this 
purpose. Such a determination, of course, would not be an easy task 
even by the polarographic method too, but its extraordinary sensitivity 
for nitrates and nitrites and the accuracy would overcome this dif¬ 
ficulty easier than other methods. This example is the utilization 
of the high sensitivity of the polarographic method for nitrate and 
nitrite ions. 

The present investigation was carried out in the Physical-Chemical 
Institute of Charles’ University in Prague. The author is obliged to 
Professor Dr. J. Heyrovsky and Dr. RB^5ka for their advices. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper of this series,'*^ the author reported that there 
had been found two different relations according to enzyme materials 
used when test was made on the activation power of the venom of 
Taiwanhabu upon the splitting of alanylglycine and leucylglycine. 

Namely, in the case of using pig’s kidney or tortoise’s liver as 
the enzyme material, the activation power of the venom was marked 
upon the splitting of leucylglycine while not upon that of alanylglycine 
(Relation a); in the case of using pig’s pancreas, no perceptible 
effect of the venom was observed upon the splitting of both leucyl¬ 
glycine and alanylglycine (Relation b). 

Now there occurs a question how these relations result when 
various venoms of different species of snakes are used. In order to 
make this question clear, similar test was undertaken with the 
venoms of five kinds of Formosan snakes:—Taiwanhabu (Trimere- 
surus mucrosquamaius), Aohabu (Trimeresurus gramineus), Hyappoda 
(Agkistrodon acuius), Taiwankobura (Naja naja aira), and Amagasa- 
hebi {Bungarus multicinclus\ 

The experimental results thus obtained are summarized on p. 281. 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. 
Masakazu Sato, for his kind advice and encouragement throughout 
this investigation. He is also indebted to Mr. H. Kamachi, for his 
assistance in the collection of snake venoms, etc. in the present 
work. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART 
A. Preparations Employed. 

1. Substrate buffer solutions. 

Substrates and substrate buffer solutions were prepared as noted 
previously.’’ 

2. Enzyrm solutions. 

a. Original engyme materials and emyme extracts. 
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Dried powder of each enzyme material was prepared in the same 
way as that previously noted.^^' 

In table I is contained a survey of the enzyme materials and 
enzyme extracts employed, together with the particular data relating 
to their preparations. 

b. Purified enzyme solutions, (eludaies) 

Each original enzyme extract was subjected to the adsorption 
with aluminium hydroxide Cr* at pH 5.0 and the successive elution 
from the adsorbate was made with dilute ammonia solution. 

The eludate thus obtained was used as enzyme solution. 

Details with regard to their preparations are given in each table 
concerned, (cf. the process on p. 181 in a previous paper^^) 

3. Venom solutions. 

a. Venomous snakes. 

Five species of Formosan venomous snakes were collected, 
i. Taiwanhabu \Trimeresurus mucrosquamaius (Cantor)] 

table I. 

Survey of the enzyme materials and enzyme extracts employed. 


Enzyme materials Enzyme extract 


No of 
mater¬ 
ial 

Kinds of 
materials 

Date of 
prepara¬ 
tion 

I Water 
'content 

1 

1 

No of 

1 extract 

1 

Date of 
prepara¬ 
tion 

g' of 
material 
used 

2 

' Total vo¬ 
lume of 
mixture 
cc 

Cone, of 
' solvent 

G % 

1 

j 30 

1 

1 1 

1 Dried j 
liver of j 
tortoise* 1 

11 9 1934 

9.0 

I 

' 25 6 1935 

1 

50 


1 Dried 

11/7 1935 

' 10.6 

Ila 

26/8 1935 

1 2 

1 

50 

i 30 

2 

1 kidney 


1 







of pig 

1 



Ilb 

4/9 1935 

2 

50 

30 


Dried 

11 7 1935 

' 12.3 

Ilia 

20/8 1935 

4 

1 

50 1 

30 


pancreas 


1 




. 1 

1 

3 

of pig 


1 

Illb 

26 8 1935 

4 

50 

30 




1 

1 

1 

IIIc 

4/9 1935 

1 

4 

1 

50 

[ 

j 30 


” This material was the same (No. 2) as that employed in a previous paper.-> 


This adsorption agent was the same as employed in a previous paper/’> i. e., it 
contained 46.1 mg. ALO per 10 cc and 30)^ glycerine. 
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ii. Aohabu [Trimeresurus gramineus (Shaw)] 

iii. Hyappoda [Agkistrodon acutus (GOnther)] 

iv. Taiwankobura [Naja naja alra (Cantor)] 

V. Amagasahebi [Bungarus multicinclus Blyth] 

b. Snake venoms. 

i. Fresh venoms. 

The fresh venoms were collected in the same manner as that 
previously permitted.'' 

The venoms in fresh state were a somewhat viscid fluid having 
an appearance like saliva, the tint of which varied from colorless to 
bright yellow according to the species of snakes; viz. Hyappoda, 
colorless; Taiwankobura and Amagasahebi; very slight yellow (almost 
colorless); Taiwanhabu and Aohabu, bright yellow. 

The venoms of Taiwanhabu, Aohabu, and Hyappoda contained 
a few floating granular particles of whitish tint, which soon settled 
to the bottom of a glass vessel, (the receptacle) 

The fresh venom contained usually from 65 to 87?o of water. 

The main part of each venom was readily soluble'in water or 
dilute glycerine solution, but scarcely soluble in alcohol or ether. 

ii. Dried venoms. 

The dried venoms were prepared as usual by drying at room 
temperature as quickly as possible under suction in a vacuum 
desiccator over calcium chloride. The dried venom thus obtained 
presented similar appearance to that of an aggregation of crystals. 

When the venom was mixed with sufficient quantity of water, 
there was obtained a solution which gave a slight opalescent color, 
and produced, on boiling, dense coagulum (Taiwanhabu and Taiwan¬ 
kobura), white turbidity (Hyappoda), or strong opalescent color 
(Aohabu zmd Amagasahebi). 

Biulet, Millon’s, xantho-protein reactions were strongly positive. 

c. Venom solutions. 

Fine powder of each dried venom which had been prepared by 
crushing the. aggregate in an agate mortar, was dissolved in 30 
glycerine solution, centrifuged and Altered. 
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0.1 or Ifo venom solution thus prepared was used in the 
experiment concerned. 


B. Experimental Methods. 

The experiments reported in the following were carried out in 
exactly the same way as that described previously.^ 

The determination of enzyme activity was made according to 
the semi-micro alcohol titration method as devised and modified by 
Linderstrom-Lang and Sato.^’ 

The digestive conditions were kept as follows, unless otherwise 
duly noted; 

Substrate concentration=0.1 mol., 

Glycerine concentration=15 

pH=8.0 ±0.05 (ammonia-ammonium chloride buffer). 
Digestion at 40°. 

In all experiments using venom, each venom solution which had 
been mixed with the substrate buffer solution, was mixed with the 
enzyme solution precisely at the beginning of the digestion. 

With regard to the digestion process, reference should be made 
to p. I4l in a previous paper."® 


C. Symbols. 

The symbols used in the present investigation were the same 
as those used in previous papers.^ 

D. Experimental Results. 

Experimental results obtained are given in tables IV'^XII and 
illustrated in figures I and II. In table III, the author made a 
general survey of these results. 

Important facts which were made clear by these results are 
summarized in the following section. 

SUMMARY 


1 . With various venoms of different species of Formosan snakes, 
test was made on their activation powers upon the splitting of 
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alanylglycine and leucylglycine, by the dipeptidase of each adsorption 
eludate which was obtained from the dried powder of tortoise’s 
liver, pig’s kidney or pig’s pancreas. 

2. As clearly shown by table II, according to the combination 
of one of the venoms of different species of snakes and one of the 
enzyme materials, the author could find the following three different 
cases in the relations of behaviour of the venoms upon the splitting 
of alanylglycine and leucylglycine. 

Relation aThe activation power of the venom is slight or 
absent upon the splitting of alanylglycine while marked upon the 
splitting of leucylglycine. 

Relation b:—The activation power of the venom is slight or 
absent upon the splitting of both alanylglycine and leucylglycine. 

Relation cThe activation power of the venom is marked upon 
the splitting of alanylglycine while slight or absent upon the splitting 
of leucylglycine. 


TABLE II. 

Relation of the behaviour of the venoms upon the splitting of alanylglycine and 
leucylglycine. 

Venoms of different species of snakes and various enzyme materials are as 
shown in the following table, (cf. table III) 


Kinds of snake 

venoms 

Activation power of snake venoms 

Kidney of pig or liver 
of tortoise 

Pancreas of pig 

AG 

LG 

AG 

LG 

Taiwanhabu 

Aohabu 

Slight or 

absent 

Marked 

Slight or 

1 

absent 

Slight or 

1 

absent 

1 

Hyappoda 

Taiwankobura 

Slight or 
absent 1 

Marked 

Marked 

Slight or 
absent 

Amagasahabi 

Slight or 
absent 

Slight or 
absent 

Marked 

Slight or 
absent 
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Among these relations, (a) and (b) have already been Jfound in 
a previous paper^ while (c) is a noticeable fact which was discovered 
for the first time in the present investigation. 

3. Observing from the viewpoint of the relations (a,b,c) expla¬ 
ined, the venoms of different species of snakes tested could be 
classified into the following three groups, i. e., 

First group: Taiwanhabu, Aohabu, and Hyappoda. 

Second group: Taiwankobura. 

Third group: Amagasahebi. 


FIG. I. 

Figures illustrating the activation power 
of various kinds of snake venoms upon 
the cleavage of LG by dipeptidase of the 
adsorption eludate obtained from the 
dried liver of tortoise. 

The data correspond to the figures in 
table V. 


FIG. II. 

Figures illustrating the activation power 
of various kinds of snake venoms upon 
the cleavage of AG by dipeptidase of 
the adsorption eludate obtained from 
the dried pancreas of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in 
table VII. 



1 - f Ce=18.20, Cv- 0, t=60. 

■■■ Ce=18.20, Cv= 0.2, t=60. 
l iTTTTTT/ l Ce=18.20, Cv= 2.0, t*60. 


I-1 Ce=35.08, Cv= 0, t-120. 

■■■■ Ce=35.08, Cv= 2.0. t-120. 
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Observing from the same viewpoint, a marked difference was also 
observed between the eludate (dipeptidase) of pig’s kidney or tortoise’s 
liver and that of pig’s pancreas. 

4. The venoms of different species of snakes were compared 
from the standpoint of the intensity of their activation powers a) 
upon the splitting of leucylglycine by the dipeptidase of tortoise’s 
liver, and b) upon the splitting of alanylglycine by the dipeptidase 
of pig’s pancreas and found to be in the following order: 

In the case of a) 

Hyappoda>Taiwankobura>Aohabu>Taiwanhabu>Amagasahebi 

In the case of b) 

Taiwankobura>Amagasahebi>Hyappoda>Aohabu>Taiwanhabu 

TABLE III. 


Activation power of the venoms of different species of snakes upon the cleavage 
of alanylglycine and leucylglycine by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludates obtained 
from various kinds of enzyme materials. 


Kinds of enzyme 
materials 

Dried liver of 
tortoise 

Dried kidney i 
of pig 1 

Dried 

pancreas of pig 

Kinds o>\PeP«des 

AG 1 

LG 

AG 

LG 

AG 

LG 

snake venoms\?^* 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 1 

7 

8 

Taiwanhabu 

- 

+ 

^ i4th) 


1 (-) 

( + ) 

(5th) 



1 

Aohabu 

- 

old) 

+ + 

- 

+ 

' + 
(4th) 


-f 

- 

Hyappoda 

— 

(1st) 


- i 


(3rd) 


+ 

- 

Taiwankobura 

- 

(2nd) 

H- + 

(-) 

( + + + ) 

(1st) 



- ( + ) 

Amagasahebi 

— 

(5th) 

j 

— 


+ + + 
(2nd) 


+ 4-4 

+ 


Note: Columns 1, 2, and 3 correspond to the figures in table VI; 4 and 5 correspond 
to the figures in table X; 6 corresponds to the figures in table VIII; 7 and 
8 correspond to the figures in table XIL 

Numbers in parentheses denote the order of activation power of the venoms, 
(cf. table VI and VUI) 

Concerning ( —), etc., compare the results in 5th report, (p, 299). 
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TABLE IV. 


The LG- and AG-cleavages by dipeptidase of various kinds of snake venoms. 

At the determination, Cv=2.0. Time of digestion=60 mins, for Xlg and 120 
mins for Xag. 

Kinds of snake venoms 

1 

' LG 

1 

i 

lo 

1 < 

1 

1 

* 

X — 

^ 1 

Taiwanhabu 

0.02 

' 0.06 

Aohabu 

1 0.01 

0.02 

Hyappoda 

0.01 

1 0.04 

Taiwankobura 

0.00 

1 005 

Amagasahebi 

0.02 

' 007 


" Symbol ^ X as noted on p. 171 in a previous paper.* > The values of are 
to be taken for the calculation of Au, or An, per cent of activation in the 
following tables. 


TABLE V. 

Activation power of various kinds of snake venoms upon the cleavage of leucyl- 
glycine and alanylglycine by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the 
dried liver of tortoise. 

20 cc of enzyme extrac*" 1+8.0cc of n/100 acetic acid + 4.0 cc of Al OH 
Cy+8.0 cc of 30?^ glycerine solution —>40cc ^pH 5.0), centrifuged. The 
residual solution was discarded. To the adsorbate were added 19.2 cc of n 100 
ammonia solution (total volume 20cc) and shaken well. Alter ca. 30 mins’ 
standing, centrifuged and filtered. To 20 cc of the eludate were added 10.8 cc 
of n 100 acetic acid and 9.2 cc of 30^ glycerine solution total volume 40 cc . 
The eludate of pH 5.9 —pH of the original enzyme extract thus obtained was 
used. 

At the determination, Cf= 18.20 for Xlg and 3.64 forXvc,. Time of diges- 
tion-^60 mins. 


Kinds of snake 

1 

Xlg 


X 

v<, 

venoms 

1 Cv- 0 

J Cv 0.2 

C^ 2.0 

o 

O 

C^ 2.0 

Taiwanhabu 

0.54 

0.64 

0,65* 

1 0.95 

1 

, 1.05 

1.09 

Aohabu 

0.54 

0.68 

1 0.93 

1 1.05 

1.04 

Hyappoda 

0.54 

a85 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

Taiwankobura 

0.54 

0.80 

0 98 

1.05 

1.08 

Amagasahebi 

0.54 

0.54 

i 

1.05 

1.03 


The venom collected during hibernation was used. 
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TABLE VI. 

Calculation of the activation power of various kinds of snake venoms upon the 
LG> and AG-cleavages by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the 
dried liver of tortoise. 

The data correspond to the figures in table V. 



Activation power 

Kinds of 

LG 

AG 

snake 

venoms 

Per cent of ac¬ 
tivation 
Alg*-^ 

Relative rate of 
activation 

Order of 

activation 

Per cent of 
activation 
Aag**> 

Relative rate 
of activa¬ 
tion*-*^ 


Cv=0.2| Cv=2.0 

Cv=0.2j Cv=2.0 

Cv=0.2 

Cv=2.0 

Cv-2.0 

Taiwanhabu 

+19 

+20*'^ 

+72 

+ 

+ + 

4th 

+ 1 

- 

Aohabu 

+26 

+70 

+ 

+ + 

3rd 

-2 


Hyappoda 

+57 

+83 

+ 

+ + 

1st 

-1 

- 

Taiwankobura 

+48 

+81 

+ 

+ + 

2nd 

0 


Amagasahebi 

0 


- 


5th 

-1 

- 


*1) The venom collected during hibernation was used. 

*2) Alg, a AG. etc. were calculated as noted on p. 169 in a previous paper.* ^ (cf. 
aX on Table IV, p. 285) 

*^3) Relative rate of activation +, ++, etc. as noted on p. 171 in a previous 
paper.* ^ 


TABLE VII. 

Activation power of various kinds of snake venoms upon the AG-cleavage by 
dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried pancreas of pig. 

20cc of enzyme extract IIIa+2.1cc of n/10 acetic acid+16.0cc of Al(OH);jC‘ir+ 
1.9cc of SO^glycerine solution—>4000 (pH 5.0), centrifuged. The residual solu¬ 
tion was discarded. To the adsorbate were added 16.8 cc of n/100 ammonia 
solution (total volume 20 cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins’ standing, centri¬ 
fuged and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate were added 1.8 cc of n/100 acetic 
acid and 8.2cc of 30^ glycerine solution (total volume 20cc). The eludate 
of pH 5.9 (=pH of the original enzyme extract) thus obtained was used. 

At the determination, Ce— 35.08, Time of digestion=120 mins. 


Kinds of snake venonis 

Xag 

Cv=0 

Cv~2.0 

Taiwanhabu 

0.16 

0.25 

Aohabu 

0.16 

0.22 

Hyappoda 

0.16 

0.26 

Taiwankobura 

0.16 

0.59 

Amagasahebi 

0.16 

0.45 
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TABLE VIII. 

Calculation of the activation pow^r of various kinds of snake venoms upon the 
AG-cleavage by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried pancreas 
of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in table VII. 


1 

Kinds of snake venoms 


Activation power 


Per cent of acti¬ 
vation 

Aag 

Relative rate of 
activation 

I Order of acti- 
1 vation 

1 

T aiwanhabu , 

! 

+ 19 1 

- 

5th 

Aohabu 

1 +25 

1 

+ 

4th 

Hyappoda 

1 +33 

+ 

3rd 

Taiwankobura 

1 +238 

1 

++++++ 

1st 

Amagasahebi 

, +138 

+ ++ 1 

2nd 


Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 286. 


TABLE IX. 

Activation power of snake venoms upon the cleavages of AG and LG by dipep* 
tidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried kidney of pig. 

20cc of enzyme extract Ila or Ilb-f 10.46cc of n 100 acetic acid-i-4.0cc of Al(OH) $ 
Cy+5.54cc of 30j^ glycerine solution—>40cc ipH 5.0), centrifuged. The re¬ 
sidual solution was discarded. To the adsorbate were added 19.2 cc of n/100 
ammonia solution (total volume 20cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins* 
standing, centrifuged and filtered. To 15 cc of the eludate were added 7.5 cc 
of n/100 acetic acid and 7.5 cc of 30/^ glycerine solution (total volume 30cc). 
Thus the eludate of pH 6.2 ^=pH of the original enzyme extract) was obtained. 
For the venoms of Aohabu and Hyappoda, test was made with the eludate 
which was prepared from Ila, and for the venom of Amagasahebi with that of 
lib. 

At the determination, Cf.= 17.74. t=time of digestion, mins. 


Kinds of snake 

venoms 

i 

* 

AG 

X 

i 

LG 

— — 

t 

Cv=0 

j Cv--2.0 

t 

Cv 0 , 

Cv=2.0 

Aohabu 

15 

1 

0.75 

0.80 

60 

0.44 

0.63 

Hyappoda 

15 

0.75 

0.83 

60 

0.44 

0.78 

Amagasahebi 

15 

o.ro 

0.64 

60 

0.32 

0.35 
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TABLE X. 

Calculation of the activation power of snake venoms upon the cleavages of LG 
and AG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried kidney of 
pig 

The data correspond to the figures in table IX. 


Activation power 


Kinds of snake 



Per cent of 
activation 
Aa<, 

Relative rate 

of activation j 

1 Relative rate 
of activation 

Aohabu 

1 +5 

I +41 

+ 

Hyappoda 

-f9 

+75 

+ + 

Amagasahebi 

+3 


- 


Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 285. 


TABLE XI. 

Activation power of snake venoms upon the cleavages of AG and LG by dipep¬ 
tidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried pancreas of pig. 

20 cc of enzyme extract Illb or IIIc+2.1cc of n 10 acetic acid-f 16.0 cc of A1 
OH)? Ct+L9cc of 30/S glycerine solution—►40cc pH 5.0;, centrifuged. The 
residual solution was discarded. To the adsorbate were added 16.8 cc of n/100 
ammonia solution total volume 20 cc) and shaken well. 

After ca. 30 mins’ standing, centrifuged and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate 
were added 1.8 cc of n/lOO acetic acid and 8.2 cc of 30/S glycerine solution 
total volume 20cc^. Thus the eludate of pH 5.9 --pH of the original enzyme 
extract) was obtained. For the venoms of Aohabu and Hyappoda, test was 
made with the eludate which was prepared from Illb, and for the venom of 
Amagasahebi with that of IIIc. 

At the determination, Ck- 35.08. t='time of digestion, mins. 


Kinds of snake 


venoms 

AG 

LG 

1 t 

o 

< 

II 

o 

Cv=-2.0 

t 

O 

o 

1 

Cv=2.0 

Aohabu 

240 

0.20 

0.28 

60 

0.32 

0.34 

Hyappoda 

240 

0.20 

0.29 

00 

0.32 

0.37 

Amagasahebi 

240 

0.19 

0.51 

1 60 

0.42 

0.71 
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TABLE XII. 

Calculation of the activation power of snake venoms upon the cleavages of AG 
and LG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried pancreas 
of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in table XI. 


Kinds of snake 

venoms 

Activation power 

AG 

LG 

Per cent of 
activation 
Aait 

Relative rate 
of activation 

Per cent of 
activation 
Al(x 

Relative rate 
of activation 

Aohabu 

-!-30 

+ 

1 +3 

- 

Hyappoda 

-f25 

+ i 

1-3 

- 

Amagasahebi 

+ 142 

-i ++ i 

I -(-52 

r 


Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 286. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In previous papers,the activation power of the snake venoms 
was tested mainly upon the enzymatic splitting of leucylglycine 
(=LG) and alanylglycine (==AG). Therefore, in the present inve¬ 
stigation, the author studied the activation power of the venom of 
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Taiwankobura* (Naja naja aira) upon the enzymatic splitting of 
various kinds of dipeptides such as leucylglycine (=LG), glycylleucine 
(=GL), glycylphenylalanine (=GPh), glycylvaline (=GV),alanylglycine 
(=AG), valylglycine (=VG), and glycylglycine (=GG). 

As the enzyme solution, was used each adsorption eludate which 
was obtained from the dried powder of the liver of tortoise or from 
those of intestinal mucous membrane, kidney and pancreas of pig. 
The experimental results obtained are summarized on p. 295. 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. 
Masakazu Sato., for his kind advice and encouragement throughout 
this investigation. He is also indebted to Mr. H. Kamachi., for the 
assistance he has given to this work. 


EXPERIMENTAL PART 

A. Preparations Employed. 

1. Substrate-buffer solutions, 
a. Substrates. 

Dipeptides employed as substrates were all racemic. 

LG, GL. and GPh were prepared according to Fischer’s method,'' 
GV and VG according to the method of Levene and his co-workers.” 
and GG according to the method of Sato and the author’ or accor¬ 
ding to that of Freudenberg and his co-workers.^ 

AG was first synthesized by E. Fischer” by heating a mixture 
of 1 part of a-brompropionylglycine and 5 parts of ammonium 
hydroxide (25 ?») in a sealed tube at 100° for 20 minutes. 

In the present case, this procedure was not followed. 

Instead, the amination of a-brompropionylglycine was directly 
carried out owing to this halogen-compound being very unstable, 
by allowing the reaction mixture which was obtained by the com.- 
bination of glycocoll and a-brompropionylbromide in the presence of 


The venom was selected owing to its high activation power upon the splitting 
of LG and AG by the dipeptidase of the enzyme materials tested. 
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alkali (NaOH) to stand for 3 days at room temperature in 25 % 
ammonium hydroxide concentration. 

The resulting mixture was then evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath and treated with absolute methyl alcohol. 

The peptide thus obtained was recrystallized from 50 o/o hot 
alcohol. 

b. Substrate-bu^r solutions. 

The substrate-buffer solutions were prepared as previously noted.®’ 
2. En^me solutions. 

a. Original enzyme materials and enzyme extracts. 

These were prepared in exactly the same way as that previously 
described.®’ 

Table I contains a survey of the enzyme materials and enzyme 
extracts employed, together with the particular data relating to 
their preparations. 


TABLE L 

Survey of the enzyme materials and enzyme extracts employed 


Enzyme material 


Enzyme extract 


Ko. of 
mate¬ 
rial 

Kinds of ma¬ 
terials 

Date of 
prepara¬ 
tion 

Water 

content 

Yo 

No. of 

extract 

Date of 
prepara¬ 
tion 

1 g of 
mate¬ 
rial 
used 

1 Total 
volume 

1 of mix¬ 
ture 
cc 

Cone. 

of 

solvent 
G Yo 

1 

Dried kidney 
of pig 

8/2 1935 

8.8 

la 

28<6 1935 

2 

50 

30 

2 

n 

11/7 1»35 

10.6 1 

Ib 

27/7 1935 

2 

50 

30 

3 

Dried intestinal 
mucous mem- j 
brane of pig 

10/2 1935 

9.0 

n 

16/7 1935 

2 

50 

30 

4 

Dried liver of 
tortoise 

11/9 1934 

9.0 

III 

10,7 1935 

2 

50 

30 

5 

Dried pancreas 
of pig 

10/2 1935 

10.9 

IVa 

9/7 1935 

2 

25 

30 


»» 

31/5 1935 

21.7 

IVb 

6/7 1935 

4 

50 

30 


» 

11/7 1935 

123 

IVc 

28/7 1935 

4 

50 

30 
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& Enzyme solutions, {eludates) 

Each enzyme solution was prepated from each original enzyme 
extract, by the adsorption with aluminium hydroxide Cy* and the 
successive elution from the adsorbate with dilute ammonia solution. 

Details with regard to their preparations are given respectively 
in each table concerned, (cf. the process on p. 181 in a previous 
paper’'). 

3. Venom solutions. 

Dried venom of Taiwankobura [Naja naja atra (Cantor)] was 
prepared in the same way as before, and 0,5 or 1 glycerine 
(30 o/o ) solution of the venom was newly prepared just before use. 


B. Experimental Methods. 

Experiments were carried out in exactly the same way as 
previously described.®' 


C. Symbols. 

Symbols used were the same as those described in previous 
papers.®*' 


D. Experimental Results. 

Results obtained are given in tables n~XVIII and illustrated in 
corresponding figures I~IV. 

Since the important facts discovered are summarized in the 
following section, no further detailed comment will be necessary 
here except that, for comparison of the activation powers of the 
venom upon the splitting of various dipeptides, were adopted the 
values under the same experimental conditions. 

• This adsorption agent 'was the same as employed in a previous paper'^ i. e., it 
contained 46,1 mg AlA)i per 10 cc and 30?4 glycerine. 
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SUMMARY 

1. In the present experiment, test was made on the activation 
power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the enzymatic splitting 
of various kinds of dipeptides such as LG, GL, GPh, GV, AG, VG, 
and GG. As the enzyme solution was used each adsorption eludate 
which was obtained from the dried powder of the liver of tortoise 
or from those of intestinal mucous membrane, kidney, and pancreas 
of pig. 

Table II gives a survey of the present experimental results, 
according to which, the following facts can be pointed out: 

2. In the case of using, as enzyme material, the intestinal 
mucous membrane or kidney of pig, marked activation power of the 
venom was observed upon the splitting of LG, GL, and GPh, (VG), 
while it was slight or absent upon the splitting of AG, VG, and 
GG. A similar behaviour of the venom upon the splitting of LG 
and AG was also noticed in the case when another enzyme sample 
of the pig’s kidney was employed. In the case of using the liver 
of tortoise, a similar result was also obtained except that the 
activation power upon the splitting of LG was less marked. 

3. In the case of using, as enzyme material, the pancreas of 
pig, a remarkable fact was found that the splitting of AG was 
activated very markedly by the venom—a fact which had never 
been found in the case of using other enzyme materials. 

As for other peptides, the activation power of the venom was 
marked upon the splitting of GL and GPh while it was far less 
marked upon the splitting of LG and GG, and it was absent upon 
the splitting of VG. 

Similar behaviour of the venom upon the splitting of AG and 
LG was also noticed in the case when two other different samples 
of the pig’s pancreas were employed. 

4. The eludate (dipeptidase solution) of the pancreas of pig can 
be clearly distinguished from the eludate of other enzyme materials 
such as the kidney or the intestinal mucous membrane of pig or 
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the liver of tortoise, from the viewpoint that the activation power of 
the venom upon the splitting of AG is very marked in the former 
case while it is practically absent in the latter cases. 

It should also be noticed here that the activation power of the 
venom upon the splitting of LG is far less marked (or absent) in 
the former case as compared with that in the latter cases. 

6. Specific nature of the eludate of the pancreas of pig which 
is different from the group of other enzyme materials above stated 
was also observed from the viewpoint of the ratio of each splitting 
of various kinds of dipeptides, i. e., the data shown by table III 


FIG I. 

Curves illustrating the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of various kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate ob¬ 
tained from the dried kidney of pig. 

A. The curves correspond to the B. The curves correspond to the 

figures in table V. figures in table VIL 

A. B. 



Curves; 


I, Leucylfitlycine (LG), 

II, Glycylleucine (GL), t*=30 

m, Glycylphenylalanine (GPh),t«60 

IV, Glycylvaline (GV), t=30 

V, Alanylglycine (AG), t*15 
VI, Valyfclycine (VG), t=30 

Vn, Glycylglycifie (GG), t»240 



Curves: 

I, Leucylglycine (LG), t=60 

Ce«17.74. 

II, Alanylglycine (AG), t«10 

Cb-17.74. 
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FIG. II. 

Curves illustrating the activation 
power of the venom of Taiwankobura 
upon the cleavages of various kinds of 
peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorp¬ 
tion eludate obtained from the dried 
intestinal mucous membrane of pig. 

The curves correspond to the figures 
in table IX. 


FIG. III. 

Curves illustrating the activr-tion 
power of the venom of Taiwankobura 
upon the cleavages of various kinds of 
peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorp¬ 
tion eludate obtained from the dried 
liver of tortoise. 

The curves correspond to tlie figures 
in table XI. 



Fig. II, Curves: I, Leucylglycine (LG), t=120 

II, Giycylleucine (GL), t= 30 

III, Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) t==120 

IV, Alanylglycine (AG), t=-15 

V, Valylglycine (VG), t=30 
VI, Glycylglycine (GG), t=120 


• Fig. ni. Curves: I, Leucylglycine (LG), t=60 

II, Glycylphenylalanine (GPh), t-^30 

III, Alanylglycine (AG), t~7.5 

IV, Valylglycine (VG), t=15 




tROV OIZlU 00) 
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FIG. IV. 


Curves illustrating the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of various kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate ob* 
tained from the dried pancreas of pig. 


A, The curves correspond to the figures 
in table Xlll. 

A. 


B. The curves correspond to 
the figures in table XV. 

B. 



A. Curves: 

I, Leucylglycine (LG), t=60 ) _ 
n. Alanylglycine (AG), t=240<^^' 


B. Curves: 

I, Leucylglycine (LG), t=60 

II, Glycylleucine (GL), t=240 

III, Glycylphenyl* 

alanine (GPh), t—240 ►Ce=31.32. 

IV, Alanylglycine (AG), t=300 

V, Valylglycine (AG), t—300 

VI, Glycylglycine (GG), t=^300> 


C. Curves: 

I, Leucjdglycine (LG), t=-60 

II, Alanylglycine (AG), t=120J “ 
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TABLE II. 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of various 
kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludates obtained from various 
kinds of enzyme materials. 

The data correspond to the figures in tables VI, VIII, X, Xn, XIV, XVI and 
XVIII, with special reference to the case when the activation was tested with Cv=2.0. 



Kinds of enzyme materials 

Substrate 

(Symbol) 

Dried kidney 

of pig 

Dried in¬ 
testinal 
mucous 
membrane 
of pig 

Dried 
liver of 
tor¬ 
toise 

Dried pancreas of pig 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 1 

7 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

+ + + 


-f + + 

+ 

- 

4- 

4- 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

+ + + 


+++ 



4-4- 


Glycylphenyl- 

alanine (GPh) 

+ + + 


+ -i + 

+ 4- + 


4- + 4- 


Glycylvaline (GV) 

+ + 







Alanylglycine (AG) 

— 

- 

- 

- 


+++++++ 

4--i- + -i-4--i- 

Valylglycine (VG) 

- 


- 

- 


- 


Glycylglycine (GG) 

- 


- 



4- 



Columns: 1 corresponds to the figures in table VI (cf. Fig. I A); 

2 corresponds to the figures in table VIII (cf. Fig. I B); 

3 corresponds to the figures in table X (cf. Fig. II); 

4 corresponds to the figures in table XII (cf. Fig. Ill); 

5 corresponds to the figures in table XIV (cf. Fig. IV A); 

6 corresponds to the figures in table XVI (cf. Fig. IV B); 

7 corresponds to the figures in table XVIII (cf. Fig. IV C). 


TABLE III. 

Ratio of each cleavage of various kinds of peptides to that of leucylglycine by 
dipeptidase of the adsorption eludates obtained from various kinds of enzyme ma- 
terials. 

The data correspond to the figures in tables V, VII, IX, XI, XIII, XV, and XVII, 
with special reference to the case when the test was made with Cv=0. 

[X]/PClo], where [X] or [Xlg]==X or Xlg when Cu-l and t=60 (as noted on 
p. 168 in a previous paper«>). 
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Enzyme solution 


[X]/[XLt] 


Kinds of ma¬ 
terials 

Extracts 
used for 
purifica¬ 
tion 

LG 

GL 

GPh 1 

1 

AG 

VG 

GV 

GG 

Dried kidney of 
pig 

la 

Ib 

1 

1 

3.0 

1.2 1 

8.8 

7.8 

2.8 

2.9 

0.7 

Dried intestinal 
mucous mem¬ 
brane of pig 

II 

1 

3.6 

1.4 

12.7 

4.4 


1.0 

Dried liver of 
tortoise 

III 

1 


1.2 

8.6 

3.3 



Dried pancreas 
of pig 

IVa 

IVb 

IVc 

1 

1 

1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

! 

0.2 


^ 0.2 


TABLE IV. 


Cleavages of various kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the venom of Taiwan* 
kobura. 

At the determination, Cy "2.0. Time of digestion-^120 mins. 


Substrate (Symbol) 

AX* 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

0.00 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

0.00 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

0.00 

Glycylvaline (GV) 

0.01 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

0.05 

Valylglycine (VG) 

0.02 

Glycylglycine (GG^ 

0.00 


• Symbol -X as noted on p. 
171 in a previous paper.'’^ 
The values of are to be 
taken for the calculation of 
Aao* Ai,f„ etc. (per cent of 
activation) in the following 
tables. 


TABLE V. 


Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of various 
kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried 
kidney of pig. 

20cc of enzyme extract Ia+5.4cc of n/100 acetic acid ^4.0cc of Al(OH)*, Cy-f- 
10.6 cc of 3094 glycerine solution —>40 cc (pH 5.0), centrifuged. The residual 
solution was discarded. To the residue were added 19.2 cc of n/100 ammonia 
solution (total volume 20 cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins* standing, 
centrifuged, and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate were added 6.0 cc of n/100 
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acetic acid and 4.0 cc of 30?4 glycerine solution (total volume 20 cc). The 
eludate of pH 5.9 (=pH of the original enzyme extract)* thus obtained was 
immediately used without standing. At the determination, Ce= 14.59. t>-time 
of digestion. 


Substrate (symbol) 

t 

X 

mins. 

o 

< 

1 

o 

Cv-1.0 

Cv-2.0 

Cv-3.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

60 

0.34 

0.74 

0.88 

0.99 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

30 

0.51 

0.92 

1.03 

1.06 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

60 

0.42 

0.80 

038 

1.09 

Glycylvaline (GV) 

30 

0.50 

0.90 

0.97 

1.04 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

15 

0.74 

0.75 

0.71 

0.70 

Valylglycine (VG) 

30 

0.48 

0.46 

0.49 

0.50 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

240 

0.89 

039 

0.85 

039 


TABLE VI. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of various kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate ob¬ 
tained from the dried kidney of pig. 


The data correspond to the figures in table V. 



Activation power 

Substrate (Symbol) 

Per cent of activation 
A*o 

Relative rate of 
activation*^^ 


Cv=1.0 

Cy—2.0 

Cv=-3.0j 

Cv=1.0 

Cv=2.0 

Cv=3.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

+118 

+159 

+191 

+ + + 

+ + + + 

+ 4 + + + 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

+80 

+102 

+108 

+ + 

+ + + 

+ + + 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

+90 

+133 

+160 

+ + 

+ + + 1 

+++ + 

Glycylvaline (GV) 

+80 

+94 

+108 

+ + 

+ + 

+++ 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

+1 

-5 

-7 

- 

- 1 


Valylglycine (VG) 

-4 

0 

+2 

- 

- 1 

- 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

0 

-4 

0 

- 


- 


*1) A was calculated as noted on p. 169 in a previous paper cf. on table 
IV, p. 300, 

*2) Relative rate of activation +, ++, —, etc. as noted on p. 171 in a pievious 
paper.‘’> 
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TABLE vn. 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of AG and 
LG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried kidney of pig. 
20cc of enzyme extract Ib4-10,46cc of n/100 acetic acid+4.0cc of Al(OHhCT+ 
5.54cc of 30^ glycerine solution —>4000 (pH 5.0), centrifuged. The residual 
solution was discarded. To the residue were added 19.2 cc of n/100 ammonia 
solution (total volume 20 cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins* standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate were added 5.0 cc of n/100 
acetic acid and 5.0cc of 30?4 glycerine solution (total volume 20cc). The 
eludate of pH 6.2 (—pH of the original enzyme extract) thus obtained was 
immediately used without standing. At the determination, ^Ck= 17.74. t—time 
of digestion. 


Substrate (symbol) 

t 

mins. 

X 

n 

< 

11 

o 

1 

O 

< 

11 

to 

b 

Cv=4.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

' 60 

0.60 

1.00 

1.17 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

10 

0.77 

0.77 

0.75 


TABLE VIII. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of AG and LG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the 
dried kidney of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in table VII. 



Activation power 

Substrate (symbol) 

Per cent of activation 

Relative rate of 


A 

activation 


Cv=2.0 

Cv=-4.0 

• Cv-2.0 

r 

o 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

+67 

+94 1 

++ 

+ + 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

0 

-4 

- 

- 


Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 301. 


TABLE IX. 

Activation pQwer of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of various 
kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried 
intestinal mucous membrane of pig. 
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20 cc of enzyme extract II+lO.Occ of n/100 acetic acid+4.0 cc of Al(OH )3 Cy+ 
6.0cc of 30yS glycerine solution—>40cc (pH 5.0), centrifuged. The residual 
solution was discarded. To the residue were added 19.3 cc of n/100 ammonia 
solution (total volume 20cc) and shaken well. 

After ca. 30 mins* standing, centrifuged and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate 
were added 7.0 cc of n/100 acetic acid and 3.0 cc of 3094 glycerine solution 
(total volume 20cc). The eludate of pH 5.8 (==-pH of the original enzyme 
extract) thus obtained was immediately used without standing. 

At the determination, Ce-18J20. t=time of digestion. 


Substrate (symbol) 

t 

mins. 

X 

o 

ll 

> 

S 

II 

c> 

11 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

120 

034 

0.71 

0.82 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

30 

0.31 

0.64 

0.70 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

120 

0.48 

1.06 

1.16 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

15 

0.54 

0.63 

0.69 

Valylglycine (VG) 

30 

0.37 

0.40 

0.42 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

120 

0.34 

0.40 

0,44 


TABLE X. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of various kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate ob* 
tained from the dried intestinal mucous membrane of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in table IX. 


Activation power 


Substrate (symbol) 

Per cent of activation 
A 

1 

Relative rate of 
activation 


1 Cv=-2.0 

Cv=4.0 

Cv-2.0 

o 

< 

1 

o 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

+109 

+141 

+ + + 

+ + + + 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

+121 

+142 

+ + + 

+ + + + 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

+106 

+126 

+ + + 

+ + + 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

+15 

+26 


+ 

Valylglycine (VG) 

+5 

+11 

- 

- 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

+18 

+29 

- 

j + 


Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 301. 
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TABLE XL 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of various 
kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried 
liver of tortoise. 

15 cc of enzyme extract III+6.0 cc of n/100 acetic acid +3.0 cc of Al(OH) < Cf 
+6.0cc of 30^ glycerine solution—>3000 (pH 5.0), centrifuged. The residual 
solution was discarded. To the residue were added 14.4 cc of n/100 ammonia 
solution (total volume 15 cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins' standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate were added 5.4 cc of n/100 
acetic acid and 4.6cc of 30>4 glycerine solution (total volume 20cc). The elu¬ 
date of pH 6.0 (=pH of the original enzyme extract) thus obtained was im¬ 
mediately used without standing. At the determination, Ce~18.20. t—time of 
digestion. 


i 

Substrate (symbol) 

t 

mins. 

X 

o 

11 

> 

O 

Cv=2.0 

II 

o 

Cv=6.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

60 

0.55 

0.86 

0.90 

0.93 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

30 

0.32 

0.74 

OAl 

0.86 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

7.5 

0.59 

0.64 

0.61 

0.61 

Valylglycine (VG) 

15 

0.46 

0.52 

0.49 

0.49 


TABLE XII. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of various kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate ob¬ 
tained from the dried liver of tortoise. 


The data correspond to the figures in table XI. 




Activation power 



Substrate (symbol) 

Per cent of activation 
A 

Relative rate of 
activation 


Cv=2.0 

II 

o 

Cv=6.0 

Cv=2.0 

Cv=4.0 

Cv=6.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

+56 1 

+64 

+69 

+ 

+ + 

++ 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

+131 

+153 

+169 

+ + + 

+ +++ 

+ + + + 

iUanylglycine (AG) 

+8 

+2 

+2 

- 

- 

- 

Glycylglycine (GG) | 

+13 

1 

+4 

+4 

— 

— 

— 


^ Note: cf, foot note on table VI, p. 301. 
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TABLE XIIL 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of AG and 
LG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried pancreas of pig. 
10 cc of enzyme extract IVa-1-0.57 cc of n/10 acetic acid-1-8.0 cc of Al(OH)i Cy 
-M.43cc of 30>^ glycerine solution—»^20cc (pH 5.0), centrifuged. The residual 
solution was discarded. To the residue were added 8.4 cc of n/lOD ammonia 
solution (total volume 10 cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins* standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. To 5cc of the eludate were added 2.3 cc of n/100 
acetic acid and 2.7cc of 30?^ glycerine solution (total volume 10 cc). The elu¬ 
date of pH 5.6 ( - pH of the original enzyme extract) thus obtained was im¬ 
mediately used without standing. At the determination, Cr=35.64. t=-time of 
digestion. 


Substrate (symbol) 

t 

X 

mins. 

Cv=0 

Cv=2.0 

Cv=4.0 

Cv="8.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

60 

0.45 

0.45 

0.44 

0.48 

Alanylglycine (AG^ 

240 

0.29 

0.58 

0.77 

0.84 


TABLE XIV. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of AG and LG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the 
dried pancreas of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in table XIII. 


Activation power 


Substrate (symbol) 

Per cent of activation 

A 

Relative rate of 
activation_ 


Cv='2.oj 

p 

11 

> 

o 

Cv-6.0 

j Cv=2.o| 

Cv=4.0 

Cv-6.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

1 

0 

-2 

+7 

1 - 

- 

- 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

-1-66 

-1-97 

-1-86 

' ++ 

1 

-f+ 



Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 301. 


TABLE XV. 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of various 
kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried 
pancreas of pig. 

20 cc of enzyme extract IVb-1-2.9 cc of n/10 acetic acid -flO.Occ of Al(OH)s Ct 
-fl.lcc of 30^ glycerine solution—>40cc (pH 5X)), centrifuged. The residual 
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solution was discarded. To the residue were added 16.8 cc of n/100 ammonia 
solution (total volume 20cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins* standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate were added 3.6 cc of n/100 
acetic acid and 6.4cc of 30/4 glycerine solution (total volume 20cc). The 
eludate of pH Q2 (=pH of the original enzyme extract) thus obtained was im¬ 
mediately used without standing. At the determination, Cb— 31.32. t—time of 
digestion. 


Substrate (symbol) 

t 

mins. 

X 

Cv==0 

Cv-2.0 

Cv=4.0 

Cv-6.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

60 

0.42 

0.52 

0.55 

0.55 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

240 

0.34 

037 

0.63 

0.70 

Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

240 

0.27 

0.54 

0.61 

0.67 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

300 

0.18 

0.78 

1.10 

1.23 

Valylglycine (VG) 

300 

0.33 

0.35 

0.43 

0.45 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

300 

0.34 

0.46 

0.52 

0.55 


TABLE XVI. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of various kinds of peptides by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate ob¬ 
tained from the dried pancreas of pig. 


The data correspond to the figures in table XV. 


Substrate (symbol) 


Activation power 


Per cent of activation 
A 

Relative rate of 
activation 

Cv=2,0 

O 

< 

11 

b 

Cv~6.0 

Cv=2.0 j 

Cv-4.0 

Cv=6.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

424 

1 

1 +31 

+31 i 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Glycylleucine (GL) 

+68 

485 

+106 

++ 

++ 


Glycylphenylalanine (GPh) 

+100 

+126 

+148 



m 

Alanylglycine (AG) 

+261 

+372 

+372 

Hi mi 
liilm 

me 

im Utti 

nil IMI 

Valylglycine (VG) 

-9 

0 

-18 


- 

- 

Glycylglycine (GG) 

+35 

+53 

+62 

+ 

1 

+ 

++ 


Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 301. 
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TABLE xvu. 

Activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the cleavages of AG and 
LG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the dried pancreas of pig 
20 cc of enzyme extract IVc \ 2.1 cc of n/10 acetic acid -116.0 cc of Al(OH)« Cy 
+ 1.9cc of 30>^ glycerine solution—»40cc (pH 5.0), centrifuged. The residual 
solution was discarded. To the residue were added 16.8 cc of n/100 ammonia 
solution (total volume 20cc) and shaken well. After ca. 30 mins* standing, 
centrifuged and filtered. To 10cc of the eludate were added 1.8cc of n/100 
acetic acid and 8.2cc of 305;^ glycerine solution (total volume 20cc). 

The eludate of pH 5.9 (pH of the original enzyme extract) thus obtained 
was immediately used without standing. At the determination, Ce=35.08. t= 
time of digestion 


Substrate (symbol) 

t 

mins. 


X 



Cv= 0 

Cv-'2.0 

O 

1 

o 

Cv -6.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

60 

0.37 

0.55 

0.66 

0.68 

Alanylglycine (AG^ 

1 

120 

0.19 

0.92 

1 1.04 

1.14 


TABLE XVIII. 

Calculation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura upon the 
cleavages of AG and LG by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained from the 
dried pancreas of pig. 

The data correspond to the figures in table XVII. 


Activation power 


Substrate (symbol) 

Per cent of activation 

A 

Relative rate of activation 


O 

II 

b 

n 

il 

b 

Cv=6.0 

Cv=-2.0 

Cv-4.0 

Cv=6.0 

Leucylglycine (LG) 

+49 

+78 j 

+ 84 

I 

+ 

+1- 


Alanylglycine (AG) 

+253 

i 

+395 ' 

1 

+521 


mm 

III! III! yi 

Tni nIT Ml 


Note: cf. foot note on table VI, p. 301. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In previous papers/ ^ ® ^ specific activation power of the snake 
venoms upon dipepetidase was studied in detail with the original 
solutiOD of the dried native venoms. In the present investigation, 
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the original solution of the dried native venom of Taiwankobura 
{Naja naja atra) was subjected to the adsorption with Al(OH)j Cr 
and then to elution with n/100 acetic acid and it was observed how 
the active constituent (or active constituents) of the venom for the act¬ 
ivation of dipeptidase in splitting of alanylglcine and leucylglycine 
pass over into the residual solution as well as into the eludate from 
the original venom solution. 

The results obtained are summarized on p. 315. 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. 
Masakazu Sato.’, for his kind advice and encouragement throughout 
this investigation. He is also indebted to Mr. H. Kamachi for the 
assistance he has given to the present work. 

EXPERIMENTAL PART 
A. Preparations Employed. 

1. Substrate-buffzr solutions. 

AG and LG as substrates were prepared as noted in a previous 
paper,®’ substrate-buffer solutions as previously noted.” 

2. Enzyme solutions. 

As enzyme materials, were used dried kidney zmd pancreas of 
pig, from which each eludate was newly prepared just before use in 
such a way as given in the following examples: 

a. The eludate of dried kidney of pig. 

20cc of original enzyme (30?^ G extract la were mixed with 10.46 cc of n/100 
acetic acid (30^ G) solution and 5.54 cc of 30^ glycerine solution, and then subjected 
to the adsorption with the addition of 4.0 cc of Al{OH) <Cir. As to the adsorption mix¬ 
ture, the pH was ca. 5.0, the glycerine cone. 30?4 and the total volume 40 cc i. e., twice 
the volume of original extract The mixture was well shaken and left to stand for 
ca. 5 mins., centrifuged and filtered. The residual solution was discarded. The 
adsorbate was subjected to elution for ca, 30 mins, under occasional shaking with 
19.2 cc of n/100 ammonia solution (305*^0), making the total volume 20 cc. Then 
the mixture was centrifuged and filtered. To 10cc of the eludate were added 5.0 cc of 
n/100 acetic acid solution (30^ G) and 5.0 cc of 30^ glycerine solution making the 
total volume 20 cc. The eludate of pH 6.2 (==pH of the original enzyme extract) thus 
obtained was employed in each experiment concerned. 

b. The eludate of dried pancreas of pig. 

20 cc of original enzyme (30ji4 G) extract lla were mixed with 2.1 cc of n/10 
acetic acid (30^ G) solution and 1.9 cc of 30^ glycerine solution, and then subjected 
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to the adsorption with the addition of 16.0cc of Al{OH) Cy GK As to the ad¬ 
sorption mixture, the pH was ca. 5.0, the glycerine cone. 30>4, and the total volume 
40cc; i. e., twice the volume of original enzyme extract. The mixture was well shaken 
for ca. 5 mins., centrifuged and filtered. The residual solution was discarded. 

The adsorbate was subjected to elution for ca. 30 mins, under occasional shaking 
with 16.8cc of n/100 ammonia solution '30;^ G), making the total volume 20 cc. Then 
the mixture was centrifuged and filtered. To 10 cc of the eludate were added 1.8 
cc of n/100 acetic acid (30j>^ G) and 82 cc of 30/S glycerine solution, making the total 
volume 20 cc. The eludate of pH 5.9 (=pH of the original enzyme extract) thus 
obtained was employed in each experiment concerned. 

Table I contains a survey of the enzyme materials and enzyme 
extracts employed, together with the particular data relating to their 
preparations. 

3. Venom solutions. 

1?^ glycerine (30 solution of the dried venom of Taiwankobura 
[Naja naja atra (Cantor)] was prepared as noted previously,"^ just 
before each adsorption experiment. 

4. Adsorption agent. 

Aluminium hydroxide Cy was prepared on the 2 nd, May 1935, 
according to the method of Willstatter, Kraut, and Erbacher,®^ 
and the water suspension contained 184.4 mg AI 2 O 3 per 10 cc. Two 
kinds of the glycerine suspension were employed for the adsorption 
of the venom after being diluted as follows: 

TABLE 1. 

Survey of the enzyme materials and enzyme extracts employed. 


Enzyme material 1 Enzyme extract 


No of 
mate¬ 
rial 

Kinds of ma¬ 
terials 

Date of 
prepara- 1 
tion 

Water 

content 

yo 

No of 
extract 

Date of 
prepara- i 
1 tion j 

g of 
mate¬ 
rial 
used 

Total j 
volume 
of mix-! 
ture 
cc 

Cone. 

of 

solvent 
G yo 

1 

Dried kidney 
of pig 

11/7 1935 

10.6 

la 

15/8 1935 

o 

50 

30 


n 

It 

ft 

Ib 1 

18/8 1935 

2 

50 

30 



i> 

1 

Ic 

25 8 1935 

2 

50 

30 

2 

Dried pancre¬ 
as of pig 

11/7 1935 

12.3 

Ila 

15 8 1935 

4 

50 

1 ' ~ 

1 30 


*» 

n 


lib 

18/8 1935 

4 

50 

30 


n 


•> 

He 

25/8 1935 

4 

50 

1 30 
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a. 1 vol. of original water suspension was diluted with 1 vol. 
of 60 glycerine solution. Therefore, this suspension contained 
92.2 mg AI 2 O 3 per 10 cc and 30 ‘A glycerine. 

b. 1 vol. of diluted glycerine (30 "A ) suspension prepared as 
above was further diluted with the same volume of 30 glycerine 
solution. Therefore, this preparation contained 46.1 mg. AljOs per 
10 cc and 30 A glycerine. 

B. Experimental Methods. 

2 . Determination oj ernyme activity. 

Enzyme activity was determined according to the method described 
in previous papers.^"®^ 

2. Analytical method. 

a. Relation between the amount 0 ] venom and the magnitude 
oj its activation power upon the dipeptidase in splitting oj AG and 
LG. 

In the quantitative experiment of the adsorption and the elution 
of the active constituent of the venom for the activation of dipeptidase, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to establish this relation. For this 
purpose, the activation test was made with varying amounts of 
original venom solution of Taiwankobura upon the LG-splitting by 
the dipeptidase of pig’s kidney as well as upon the AG-splitting by 
the dipeptidase of pig’s pancreas. 

According to this, in a certain range such as from Cv =0 to 
Cv=4.0 for the former and from Cv=0 to Cv=8.0 for the latter, 
the magnitude of the activation power is proportional to the square 
root of the amount of venom (Cy) employed. Consequently, this 
relation is expressed by the following equation 

*=VC7-.(1) 

where x denotes the magnitude of the activation power, expressed 
in cc of n /20 KOH per 2 cc of the digestion mixture; i. e., 

Xlg with venom minus Xlg without venom, or 
Xag with venom minus X^a without venom. 
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Cv denotes mg of original 
dried venom per 2cc of 
the digestion mixture, k 
denotes the velocity con¬ 
stant of the activation. 

For the calculation of 
the yield (fi) of the active 
constituent of the venom 
in the residual solution or 
in the eludate, similar re¬ 
lations were assumed; i.e., 

x=ki/Cv' .( 2 ) 

x=kr/CV' .(3) 

where Cv' and Cy" are 
the values corresponding 
to Cv, the former in the 
case of using residual ve¬ 
nom solution and the lat¬ 
ter in the case of using 
eludate of the venom. 

It should be noticed 
here that these values Cv' 
and Cv" are the ones 
which were calculated 
from the data which were 


FIG I. 

Curves illustrating the relation between the 
quantity of venom of Taiwankobura and its 
activation power upon the LG- and AG-cleavages 
by dipeptidase of the adsorption eludate obtained 
from the dried kidney or pancreas of pig. 

Curves correspond to the figures in table 11. 



Curves: I, Xlcii dried kidney of pig, Ce= 17.74, 
t- 60. 

II, Xag, dried pancreas of pig, Ce^ 
35.08, t-120. 


found in the experiment of each case and the velocity constant which 


was found in the case x=kV'Cy. Thus, the calculation was made 


as follows:— 
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b. Method oj adsorption. 

The general technique of the adsorption process is to be illust¬ 
rated by the following typical example which was taken at random 
from the present experimental data; 

10cc at Vyi venom glycerine (30j>^) solution were mixed with 3.48 cc of n/100 
ammonia solution (30^ G) and 4.52 cc of 30^ glycerine solution and then sub¬ 
jected to the adsorption with the addition of 2.0cc of Al(OH)« Ct suspension* 
(30G). As to the adsorption mixture, the pH was ca. 8.0, glycerine cone. 30^, 
and the total volume 20 cc; i. e., twice the volume of original venom solution. 
The mixture was well shaken for 5 mins., centrifuged and filtered. Thus, the 
residual venom solution was obtained. Then the activation experiment was 
carried out with the original and residual venom solutions, using 0.5 cc (corre¬ 
sponding to Cv=^2.0) for the original and 1.0 cc (equivalent to Cv=^2.0) for the 
residual respectively. 

Icc of the eludate of pig’s kidney (corresponding to Ck-^ 17.74) was used as 
enzyme solution. The results of digestion (60 mins) were obtained as follows: 

, Xlq^O. 39 (without venom) 

—0.84 (with original venom) 

=0.76 (with residual venom) 

With these data, k was first calculated as follows: 

k=' - - x-=k» Cv (Formula 1, on p. 312) 

► Cv 

_ p.84 - 0.39_ 

r2.o 

=0.3182 

And then, Cy' was calculated in the following way: 

Cv'=-^, *.* X— k» Cv' (Formula 2, on p. 313) 

_ ^ 0 . 76 - 0 . 39 )^^ 

“(0,3182)-' 

= 1.352 

Therefore, the yield ['/o) of the constituent active for Xlo in the residual 
solution becomes: 


Cv' 

>— 100 (Formula 4, on p. 313) 
Cv 


1. 352 

2.0 


•100 


=6894 


c. Method of elution. 

A typical example of the elution process is noted in the following: 

The adsorbate in the isbove experiment was washed once with 10 cc of 30^ 
glycerine solution which was regulated to pH ca. 8.0 with n/100 ammonia solution 
(30>4 G), and then subjected to the elution with the addition of n/100 acetic 
acid glycerine (30j(4) solution so as to make the total volume 10 cc (=the volume 


* This suspension contained 46.1 mg ALO-t per 10cc and 30^ glycerine. 
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of original venom solution employed). The mixture was left to stand for ca. 30 
mins, under occasional shaking, centrifuged and filtered. The activation experi¬ 
ment was then carried out with 0.5 cc of the eludate thus obtained. 

The Xlg determined was 0.62. 

In a similar way to the above example, Cy" was calculated as 0.522 accord¬ 
ing to Formula 3 (cf. p. 313', the yield [Voi of the constituent active for Xr.o 
becomes 0.522/2.0 100 =26;;!^ according to Formula 5 (cf. p. 313> and 0.522/ 2.0- 
1.352) lOO^SljJ^ according to Formula 6 (cf. p. 313 . 

C. Symbols. 

Symbols except those explained in a previous section of this 
paper were the same as those employed in previous papers.'®’ 

D. Experimental Results. 

The results obtained are given in tables II~VIII and illustrated 
in figures I~III. Essential points of these results are summarized 
in the next section. 


SUMMARY 

1. For the purpose of the quantitative experiment of the adsorp¬ 
tion and the elution of the active constituent of the venom for the 
activation of dipeptidase, was established, in the first place, the 
relation between the varying amounts of original venom solution of 
Taiwankobura and their activation powers upon the splitting of LG 
by the dipeptidase of pig’s kidney (=case a) or upon the splitting 
of AG by the dipeptidase of pig’s pancreas (=case b). This relation 
is illustrated in Fig. I. 

This relation can also be expressed by the following equation, 
in a certain range of Cy (cf. symbols on p. 313) such as from 0 to 
4.0 in the case (a) and from 0 to 8.0 in the case (b): 

X=k\/Cy 

k was found to be 0.30 in the case (a) and 0.36 in the case (b). 

2. As shown in Fig. II, pH-adsorption-curves of the active 
constituent of the venom with Al(OH )3 Cj- were determined for both 
cases above named (a, b). 

According to this figure, it was observed that, in a certain pH- 
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range such as from 4.0 to 8.0, the greater the pH-value of the 
adsorption venom mixture, the more the adsorption of the active 
constituent of the venom, and at the same time, the adsorption of 
the active constituent of the venom in the case (b) was far more 
marked than that in the case (a) throughout all pH-range tested. 

3. Relation between the adsorption of the active constituent of 
the venom and the amount of adsorption agent Al'OIDs Cr was 
determined and shown by Fig, III. According to this result, the 
adsorption of the active constituent at pH 8.0 was effective with far 
less amount of the adsorption agent as compared with that at pH 
5.0; the adsorption of the active constituent in the case (b) was 
effective, than that in the case (a) with far less amount of the 
adsorption agent. 

4. As shown in table VIII, the active constituent of the venom 
was eluded from the Al(OH)b-adsorbate with n/100 acetic acid. 
The yield of the active constituent eluded was 81 % of the amount 
adsorbed in the case (a) and 40 ^ of the amount adsorbed in the 
case (b). 
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FIG. n. 

Curves illustrating the adsorption 
of the active constituent of the venom 
with aluminium hydroxide Cy at varying 
pH. 

The curves correspond to the 
figures in table IV. 



Curves: The thin curves denote the 
amount {fi) of active consitituent of 
residual venom solution obtained 
from the adsorption of original ve¬ 
nom solution (Cv—2.0) with 0.5 cc of 
Al(OH)» Ct, as observed from the 
standpoint of its activation power. 

I, when test was made upon the 
splitting of LG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pig’s kidney, 
m, when test was made upon the 
splitting of AG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pig's pancreas. 

The thick curves denote the amount 
{9^) of active constituent of residual 
venom solution obtained from the 
adsorption of original venom solu* 
tion (Cv=2.0) with 1.5 cc of AUOH)» 
Cy, as observed from the standpoint 
of its activation power. 

• n, when teat was made upon the 
splitting of LG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pig’s kidney. 
rV, when test was made upon the 
splitting of AG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pififs pancreas. 


FIG. IIL 

Curves illustrating the adsorption {9^) 
of the active constituent of the venom 
of Taiwankobura with varying quanti¬ 
ties of aluminium hydroxide Cy at pH 
5.0 and pH 8.0. 

The curves correspond to the 
figures in table VL 



Curves: The thin curves denote the 
amount of the active constituent of 
residual venom solution obtained 
from the adsorption of original ve¬ 
nom solution at pH 5.0, as observed 
from the standpoint of its activation 
power. 

I, when test was made upon the 
splitting of LG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pig’s kidney. 

III, when test was made upon the 
splitting of AG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pig’s pancreas. 

The thick curves denote the amount 
of the active constituent of residua] 
venom solution obtained from the 
adsorption of original venom solu¬ 
tion at pH 8.0, as observed from the 
standpoint of its activation power. 

II, when test was made upon the 
splitting of LG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pig’s kidney. 

IV, when test was made upon the 
splitting of AG by the dipep¬ 
tidase of pig’s pancreas. 
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TABLE IL 

Relation between the quantity of the venom of Taiwankobura and its activation 
power upon the LG- and AG*cleavages by dipsptidase of the adsorption eludate ob¬ 
tained from the dried kidney or pancreas of pig. 

Each eludate was prepared from the enzyme extract la or Ila in precisely the 
same way as noted on pp. 310 and 311. 

At the determination^ Ce= 17.74, t=60 for Xlq and Ck== 35.08, t=120 for Xao. 

x=k’^^Cv or (Formula 1, p. 312). 


Cv 

Dried kidney of pig 

Dried pancreas of pig 

Xlq 

x*i) 

1 Cv 

klOO*^) 

Xao 

X*') 

i^Cv 

kl00**> 

0 

0.49 

— 

— 

— 

0.17 

— 

— 


0.5 

0.71 

0.22 

0.7075 

31 

— 

— 

— 

! - 

1.0 

0.81 

0.32 

1.000 

32 


— 

- 


2.0 

0.92 

0.43 

1.415 

30 

0.65 

0.48 

1.415 

34 

3.0 

0.99 

0.50 

1.733 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.0 

1.04 

0.55 

2.000 

28 

0.95 

0.78 

2.000 

39 

6.0 

1.10 

0.61 

2.450 

(25) 

1.08 

0.91 

2.450 

37 

8.0 

1.12 

0.63 

2.830 

(22) 

1.12 

0.95 

2.830 

34 

12.0 

1.15 

0.66 

3.465 

(19) 

1.17 

1.00 

3.465 

(29) 

Average. 

30 

1 

Average. 

36 


♦1) x—Xlg in case with venom minus Xlg in case without venom or Xag in 
case with venom minus Xag in case without venom, (cf. p. 312). 

*2) Values of k 100 in parentheses have not been included in calculating average 
values. 


TABLE m. 

Adsorption of the active constituent of the venom of Taiwankobura with alumi¬ 
nium hydroxide Cy at varying pH. 

As enzyme solution, each eludate was prepared from the enzyme extract Ib or 
lib in precisely the same way as noted on pp. 310 and 311. 

At the d^rmination, Ck=17.74. t-60 for Xlq. and Ce“ 35.08, t«^240 for Xaq. 
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Composition of venom adsorption 
mixture per 5cc 


Xlg 


Xag 


i-o- 

1 00 .. 

Acetic acid 
solution 
(30/4 Gj 

i 

P 

0) 

C 

•c 

0) 

u 


Dried kidney of 
pig (eludate) 

Dried pancreas of 
pig (eludate) 


O 

ogg 


.5P o‘ - 

! 

1.0 cc 


.SPo* 

1.0 cc 

pH 


rr* 

rt , 

>. 


1 o 

c So 

o 

u (na> 

go 


'' _ 


*50 o 

II 

sis. 

resid. 

11 

® rjCNJ 

resid. 


1 


S”" 

o 

. 

I > 

venom 

> 

venom 


r-l — 

n/10 

_i 

n/100 

c*So 

81 

1 


o 

1 

in go 

O > -■' 

SOl.*“^ 

1 ^ 

h Su 
|0 > 

sol.*^^ 

4.0 


0.81 

0 

0 

1.19 




0.89 



1.38 

5.0 


0 

0.50 

0 

1.50 




0JB8 



134 

6.0 


0 

0.10 

0 

1.90 

0.5 



0.88 



1.10 

7.0 


0 

0 

0.35 

1.65 




0.89 



0.88 

8.0 

2.5 

0 

0 

0.87 

1.13 


0.44 

0.89 

0.86 

033 

1.49 

0.73 

4.0 

0.81 

0 

6 

0.19 


0.87 

1.29 

5.0 


0 

0.50 

0 

0.50 1 




0.81 



0.87 

6.0 


0 

0.10 

0 

0.90 

1.5 



0.80 



0.68 

7.0 


0 

0 

0.35 

0.65 




0.73 



0.48 

8.0 


0 

0 

0.87 

0.13 

I 

1 



0.69 



0.48 


^1) AI(OH)i Ct suspension contained 46.1 mg. Al20n per lOcc. 

*2) 1.0 cc of residual venom solution corresponds to 0.5 cc of original venom 
solution. 


TABLE IV. 


Calculation of adsorption of the active constituent of the venom of Taiwankobura 
with aluminum hydroxide Cr at varying pH. 

According to Formula 2 on p. 313 and Formula 4 on p. 313, 

x' 






100 where Cy'— 




x-k'-Xy'; x=^Xlg in case 


with venom minus Xlg in case without venom or Xag in case with venom 

_x_ 

Cy • 

Calculation was made from the figures in table 111. 


minus Xag in case without venom; k 



A1(0H)3 


Activation power of residual venom solution 


pH 

Cy * i ) 

Dried kidney of pig ^eludate) 

1 Dried pancreas of pig (eludate) 


cc 

X 1 

k'*> 

1 Cv' 

^ 1 


k»3^ 

Cv' 


4.0 


0.45 


2.000 

100 

1.05 


1.638 

82 

5.0 


0.44 


1.912 

96 ! 

0.91 


1331 

62 

6.0 

0.5 

0.45 


2.000 

100 1 

0.77 


1 0.881 

44 

7.0 


0.44 


1.912 

96 

0.55 


0.449 

22 

8.0 


0.42 

0.3182 

1.742 

87 

0.40 

0.8202 

1 0.238 

12 

4.0 


0.43 

1.826 

91 

0.96 


1.369 

1 68 

5.0 


0.37 


1352 

63 

0.54 


0.433 

22 

6.0 

1.5 

0.36 


1.280 

64 

0.35 


0.182 

9 

7.0 


0.29 


[ 0.830 

42 

0.15 


0.033 

2 

8.0 


0.25 


0.617 

31 

0.15 


0.033 

2 
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*1) Al(OH)t Cr suspension contained 46.1 mg AI 2 OH per 10 cc. 


It — 

0.89-0.44 

.—A 0104 

.. * 

“ v"2.0 

1.49-0.33 

— U.oXoa. 

_n QOAo 

> 

4 


—U.o^Z. 


TABLE V. 

Adsorption of the active constituent of the venom of Taiwankobura with varying 
quantities of aluminium hydroxide Ct at pH 5.0 and 8.0. 

As enz 3 rme solution, each eludate was prepared from theenz 3 rme extract Ib orllb 
in precisely the same way as noted on pp. 310 and 311. 

At the determination, Ce— 17.74, t=60 for Xlg and Ck== 35.08, t—240 for Xao« 


Composition of venom adsorption 
mixture per 5cc 

Xlg 

Drie 

P 

Xag 

pH 

•3 

01 

6 S 

0^ 

n /10 acetic acid 
sol. (30>4 G) cc 

n/100 ammonia 
sol. (3094 G) cc 

9 ) 

e 

•c 

1 

M 0 

0 

AKOHU Cy 
suspension (30 
94 G/ cc 

Dried kidney of pig 
(eludate) 

id pancreas of 

Ig (eludate) 

0 

il 

0 

0.5 cc orig. 

venom 

(Cv=2.0) 

1.0 cc 

resid. 

venom 

0 

II 

k 

0 

8§S. 

0 ^ 

1.0 cc 

resid. 

venom 

5.0 

! 

2.5 

0.50 

0 

1.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0 

0.5* 

1.5* 

1.5** 

2.0** 

1 

0.44 

0.89 

0.88 

0.81 

0.75 

0.65 

0.33 

! 

1.49 

1.24 

0JS7 

0.47 

0.48 

8.0 

0 

0.87 

1.13 

0.63 

0.13 

0.63 

0.5* 

1.0- 

1.5- 

1.0** 

0.86 
0.75 1 
0.69 
0.65 j 

0.73 

0.50 

0.48 

0.48 


* Al(OH)j Ct suspension contained 46.1 mg A^Oi per 10cc. 
** Al(OH)i Cy suspension contained 92.2 mg AlgOt per 10 cc. 


TABLE VI. 

Calculation of adsorption of the active constituent of the venom of Taiwankobura 
with varying quantities of aluminium hydroxide Cy at pH 5.0 and 8.0. 

According to Formula 2 on p. 313 and Formula 4 on p. 313, 

100 =-|^'100 where Cv'=-^ x=kV'C?: x=Xlo in case 
with venom minus Xlg in case without venom or Xag in case with venom 
minus Xag in case without venom; 

Calculation was made from the figures in table V. 
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AKOH), 

Activation power of residual venom solution 

pH 

Cy*^5 

Dried kidney of pig 'eludate) 

Dried pancreas of pig (eludate) 


cc 

X 

k*S) 

Cv' 

94 

X 

k*3) 

Cv' 

94 


03 

0.44 


1.912 

96 

0.91 


1331 

62 


1.5 

0.37 


1.352 

68 

0.54 


0.433 

22 

5.0 

3.0 

0.34 


1.141 

57 

0.14 


0.029 

1 

i 

4.0 

0.21 

0.3182 

0.435 

22 

0.15 

0A2Q2 

0.033 

2 










0.5 

0.42 


1.742 

87 

0.40 


0338 

12 


1.0 

031 


0.949 

47 

0.17 

i 

0.042 

2 

8.0 

i 1.5 

0.25 


0.617 

31 

0.15 


0.033 

2 


2.0 

0.21 


0.435 

22 

0.15 

1 


0.033 

2 


•I) 

•2) 

*3) 


Icc of A1(0H)3 Cy suspension corresponds to 4.61 mg AI 2 O 3 . 
k_X 0 3182 


^ v^Cv 


1 . 49-^.33 

v'2.0 


-0.8202, 


TABLE VII. 

Elution of the active constituent of the venom of Taiwankobura from the alumi¬ 
nium hydroxide Cy-adsorbate with dilute acetic acid. 

As enzyme solution, each eludate was prepared from the enzyme extract Ic or 
lie in precisely the same way as noted on pp. 310 and 311. 

At the determination, Cjc— 17.74, t—60 for Xlg and Ce =35.08, t==240 for Xag- 

As venom solution, were employed original, residual, and eludate which were 
prepared in the following way: 

10 cc of 1^ of original venom solution-f3.48cc of n/100 ammonia solution 
^30^ G)-f2.0cc of A1(0H)3 Cy suspension (the suspension contained 46.1 mg 
AlzO;! per 10 cc, glyc. cone, of which was. 3094)+4.52 cc of 3094 glyc.—^2000 
(pH 8.0), centrifuged and filtered. Thus the residual venom solution was 
obtained. The adsorbate was washed once with ca. 10 cc of 3094 glyc. solu¬ 
tion which was regulated to pH 8.0 with n/100 ammonia solution (309^ G), to 
which n/100 acetic acid solution (3094 G) was added so as to make the total 
volume 10 cc. After ca. 30 mins, standing under occasional shaking, centri¬ 
fuged and filtered, thus the eludate was obtained. 

At the determination, three components of the venom (original solution, residual 
solution, and eludate) were immediately used without standing. 
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Venom solution 

Xlg 

Xag 

Kinds of venom 

cc used per 5cc of 

Dried kidney of pig 

Dried pancreas of 

solutions 

digestion mixture 

(eludate) 

pig (eludate) 

Original 

0 (Cv=0) 

0.39 

0.22 


0.5(Cv-2.0) 

0.94 

1.30 

Residual 

1.0*" 

0.76 

0.63 


0.5** 

0.62 

0.85 

Eludate 

1.0 

0.69 

1.17 


1.5 

0.79 

1.39 


* Icc of residual venom solution corresponds to 0.5 cc of original venom solu¬ 
tion. 

** 0.5 cc of eludate corresponds to 0.5 cc of original venom solution. 


TABLE VIIL 

Calculation of the active constituent of the venom of Taiwankobura from the 
aluminium hydroxide Ct* adsorbate with dilute acetic acid. 

In the case of residual venom solution, ^ was calculated according to Formula 
2 on p. 313 and Formula 4 on p. 313: 

^=-^^.100-—^. 100 where 0/= •.* x=k»^Cv'; x=Xlg in case 

with venom minus Xlg in case without venom or Xag in case with venom 
minus Xag in case without venom; 

Similarly, in the case of eludate, ^ was calculated according to Formulae 3, 5, 
and 6 on p. 313, 

100= ~V -. 100..(a) (94 for original venom solution employed). 

Cy 2.U 

or 

. 

Calculation was made from the figures in table VIL 
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Venom solution 

Dried kidney of pig (eludate) 

Dried pancreas of pig 
j (eludate) 

Kinds of 
venom 
solutions 

cc used 
per 5 cc of 
digestion 
mixture 

X 

k*»> 

Cv 1 


X 

k*!) 

Cv 

9^ 

Original 

0.5 

0.45 


2.000 

(Cv) 

100 

1.08 


2.000 

(Cv) 

100 

Residual 

1.0 

0.37 


1.352 

(Cv') 

68 

0.41 


0.288 

(Cv') 

14 


0.5 

1 

0.23 

0.3182 

0.522 

(Cv") 

26*3) 

81*4) 

0.63 

0.7636 

0.680 

(Cv") 

34*3) 

40*0 

Eludate 

1.0 

i 

OJO 


0B78 

(Cv"X2) 

22*’) 

68*< 

0.95 


1.547 

(Cv"X2) 

39*’> 

45*0 


1.5 

0.40 


1.560 

(Cv"X3) 

26*’) 

80*0 

1.17 


1 

2.347 

(Cv"X3) 

39*0 

46*0 


n) 

• 3 ) 

M) 


k=- 


_x _ 0.84- a39 
I Cy » 2.0 


0.3182. 


* 2 ) 



^ was calculated from (a) above stated. 
Vo was calculated from (b) above stated. 




vxo 
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PART VII. 

On the Variation of the Activation Power of the Venoms of 
Taiwanhabu \Trimeresurus mucrosquamatus (Cantor)] and 
Taiwankobura [Naja naja atra (Cantor)] upon the 
Enz3nniatic Cleavasre of Leucylg^lycine according: 
to the Successive Squeezinsr of the Venom. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the present investigation, test was made on the question how 
the activation power of the venom upon the enzymatic cleavage of 
leucylglycine varies according to the venom samples which were 
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taken by squeezing the venom glands of the same groups of snakes 
successively on different dates at intervals of two weeks. 

For this purpose, test was made with three groups of snakes 
as noted on p. 327 (cf. table I on p. 328), using as enzyme material 
an eludate which was obtained from the kidney of pig. 

The results are summarized on p. 329. 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks to Prof. Dr. 
Masakazu Sato., for his kind advice and encouragement throughout 
this investigation. He is also indebted to Mr. H. Kamachi, for the 
assistance he has given to the present work. 

EXPERIMENTAL PART 
A. Preparations Employed. 

1. LG-buf^r solution. 

LG and LG-buffer solution were prepared in exactly the same 
way as described in a previous paper.*’ 

2. Enzyme material. 

As enzyme material, was employed dried powder of pig’s kidney, 
which was prepared 16/1 1936, according to the acetone-ether treat¬ 
ment of WiLLSTATTER and Waldschmidt-Leitz.^’ 

The water content of this powder amounted to 6.4 

3. Enzyme solution {eludate) 

a. Original enzyme extract. 

Original enzyme extract was prepared 20/1 1936, as noted 
below. 

2 g. of the dried powder of pig’s kidney were well extracted 
with 30 9^ glycerine solution, making the total volume 50 cc. The 
mixture was centrifuged and filtered. Clear original extract was thus 
obtained. 

b. Enzyme solution (eludate) 

20cc of original enzyme extract were mixed with 7.0 cc of 
n/10 acetic acid solution (30 96 G) and 5.0 cc of 30 9^ glycerine 
solution, and the mixture was subjected to the adsorption with the 
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addition of 8.0 cc of A1 (OH )3 Cr suspension* (30 "A G). As to the 
mixture, the pH was thus 5.0, glycerine cone. 30 and the total 
volume twice that of original extract. Then the mixture was well 
shaken and left to stand for ca. 5 mins., centrifuged and filtered. 
The residual solution was discarded. Then the residue was subjected 
to the elution for ca. 30 mins, under occasional shaking with the 
addition of 18.5 cc of n/100 ammonia solution (30 % G), making the 
total volume 20 cc. The mixture was centrifuged and filtered. 

To 10 cc of the eludate were added 2.08 cc of 30 glycerine 
solution, making the total volume 20 cc. The eludate of pH 7.0 thus 
obtained was used in each experiment without standing. 

4. Venom-samples. 

The venom of Taiwanhabu \Trimeresurus mucrosquamalus 
(Cantor)] and Taiwankobura [Naja naja atra (Cantor)] were 
employed. 

Three snakes of Taiwanhabu were kept without food (=Group 
A). 

As to the Taiwankobura, three snakes were kept without food 
(=Group B) and two other snakes were kept with food (=Group 
C). 

A series of venom samples was taken, by squeezing the venom- 
glands of the snakes of each group on different dates at intervals of 
two weeks. 

In table I is given a survey of the venom-samples taken and 
the particular data relating to their preparations. 

B. Experimental Methods. 

The determination of enzyme activity was carried out in the 
same way as that previously noted 

Throughout all digestion experiments, the conditions were kept 
as follows: 

This suspension was prepared 21/12 1935, Icc of which contained 3.15 ms, 
AI 2 O 3 . 
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Substrate cone.=0.1 mol, 

Glycerine cone.=15 

pH=8.0 ±0.05 (ammonia ammonium chloride buffer), 
Digestion for 1 hr. at 40°. 

In the case of the digestion with venom, each 5.0 mg. of the 
venom of Taiwanhabu or 2.5 mg. of the venom of Taiwankobura 
were weighed and dissolved in 1.5 cc or 0.5 cc of 30 o/o glycerine 
solution respectively, and then added to the digestion liquid (=5.0cc). 

With regard to the detailed process of digestion with and without 
the venom, reference should be made to the general process (p. 141) 
in a previous paper.*’ 


C. Symbols. 

The symbols used in the present investigation were the same 
as those previously noted.*’ 


TABLE I. 

Survey of the venoms of Taiwanhabu and Taiwankobura sampled. 


Kinds 

Groups 

No of 

Condition 

Number 
of snakes 
in each 
group 

Venom of snake 

of 

snakes 

venom 

samples 

of 

feeding 

Date of taking the 
venom by squeezing 

Fresh 

Dried 





the venom glands 

8 

g 

s 


la 



15/10 1935 

1.8478 

0.6340 

*s 

.c 

c 

A 

2 a 

3a 

Without 

q 

29/10 

12 11 

0.9882 

1.0499 

0.2775 

02975 

rt 

k 


4a 

food 

o 

26/11 

1.2977 

0.3690 


5a 


10/12 

0.9805 

0.2759 

CQ 


6 a 



21/12 

0.5004 

0.1300 



lb 



15/10 1935 

0.7311 

0.1656 



2 b 

Without 


29/10 

0.7815 

02427 


B 

3b 

q 

•12/11 

0.3449 

0.0938 

s 

4b 

food 

O 

26/11 

0.4350 

0.1159 

3 


5b 


10/12 

02228 

0.0552 

1 


6b 



24/12 

02690 

0.0516 

1 


Ic 



15/10 1936 

0.5402 

0.1296 

H 


2 c 

With 


29/10 

0.4056 

0.1182 


c 

3c 


2 

12/11 

0.2023 

0.0207 



4c 

food 


26/11 

0.3179 

0.0611 



5c 



10/12 

0.2433 

0.0618 


* One make of the three died at this period. 
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D. Experimental Results. 

Results obtained are clearly shown in tables II and III, and 
also illustrated in figures I and II. 

SUMMARY 

1. In the case of group A, i. e., the snakes of Taiwanhabu 
which were kept without food;—the activation power of the venom 
was found to be approximately constant within the first 8 weeks 
but thereafter it was gradually decreasing. 

2. In the case of group B, i. e., the snakes of Taiwankobura 
which were kept without food;—^the activation power of the venom 
was constant within the first 4 weeks; it then became somewhat 
higher for 4 weeks, and thereafter it gradually decreased. 

3. In the case of group C, i. e., the snakes of Taiwankobura 
which were kept with food the activation power of the venom was 
constant within the first 2 weeks; it then became somewhat higher 
for a time, and later it gradually decreased. 



Yoshio Tsuchiya 
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FIG. I 

Curves illustrating the variation of the 
activation power of the venom of Tai- 
wanhabu according to different venom 
samples which were taken by squeezing 
the venom-glands of the same group of 
snakes on different dates at intervals of 
two weeks. 

The curves correspond to the figures 
in table II. 



1935 

—►Date of venom-squeezing. 

Curves: I, Ce^ 3.74, Cy-O. 

II, Without food, Ce= 3.74, Cv= 

2 . 0 . 


No of 
venom 
samples 

Xlg 

O 

t 

o 

Cv=2.0 

la 

o 

oo 

0.60 0.60 
0.60 

2 a 

» 

0.59 0,61 
0.62 

3a 

ft 

0.60 0.62 
0.63 

4a 

ft 

0.59 0.60 
0.61 

5a 

tf 

oo 

04^ 

o 

6 a 

ft 

0.45 0.47 
0.48 


FIG. II. 

Curves illustrating the variation of the 
activation power of the venom of Tai- 
wankobura according to different venom- 
samples which were taken by squeezing 
the venom-glands of the same groups 
of snakes on different dates at intervals 
of two weeks. 

The curves correspond to the figures 
in table III. 



Curves: I, Ck-3,74, Cv— 0. 

II, Without food, Ck-3.74, Cv 

- 1.0 

III, With food, Ce-3.74, Cv- 

1 . 0 . 


TABLE II. 

Variation of the activation power 
of the venom of Taiwanhabu according 
to different venom samples which were 
taken by squeezing the venom-glands 
of the same group of snakes on different 
dates at intervals of two weeks. 

The activation power was tested upon 
the LG-splitting by dipeptidase of the 
eludate of dried kidney of pig. The 
snakes of this group A were kept with¬ 
out food. At the determination, Ce» 
3,74. 
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TABLE in. 

Variation of the activation power of the venom of Taiwankobura according to 
different venom samples which were taken by squeezing the venom glands of the 
same groups of snakes on different dates at intervals of two weeks. 

The activation power was tested upon the LG-splitting by dipeptidase of the 
eludate of dried kidney of pig. 

The snakes of group B were kept without food and those of group C were kept 
with food. At the determination Ce = 3.74. 


Condition of 
feeding 


Without food 


With food 


Group 

No of venom 

Xl,Q 

samples 

Cv=^0 


Cv= 

1.0 


lb 

0.50 0.50 

0.50 


0.98 

0.96 

0.97 


2 b 

" 


0.99 

0.97 

0.98 

B 

3b 

4b 

. »» 


0.93 

0.93 

1.02 

0.99 

0.93 

1.01 


5b 

j 



1.15 

L12 

1.14 


6 b 

9$ 


1.00 

0.96 

0.96 


Ic 

0.50 0.50 

0.50 


0.90 

0.91 

0.91 


2 c 

- 


0.96 

0.98 

0.97 

C 

3c 

>» 


1.05 

1.08 

1.07 


4c 

1 


1.03 

1.00 

1.02 


5c 

i ** 


0.92 

0.93 

0.93 
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Ueber Kobaltiammine, die quartare Ammoniumbasen 

koordinieren.* 


(Mit 19 Figuren im Text.) 


Yuichi Nakatsuka und Yoka Ishigaki. 


(Accepted for publication, Sept. 28, 1933.) 


Wahrend seines Studium iiber Aquokobaltiammine hat einer von 
uns (Nakatsuka) zufallig gefunden, dass das Absorptionsspektrum 
des Aquopentamminkobaltichlorids in einer ammoniakalischen Ldsung 
ganz verschieden ist von der wassrigen Ldsung des Hydroxopentam- 
minsalzes mit demselben Kobaltgehalt. 

In der vorliegenden Arbeit haben wir einige Untersuchungen uber 
aminhaltige Lbsungen von Aquokabaltiamminen im allgemeinen durch- 
gefdhrt, und dadurch sind wir auf den Schluss angekommen, dass 
in solchen Lbsungen sich diejenigen Salze noch unbekannter Reihe 
bilden, bei denen statt koordinativ gebundener Wassermolekiile quar¬ 
tare Ammoniumhydroxyde sich am Kobaltatom koordinieren. 


Absorptionskurven wassriger bzw. aminhaltiger Lbsungen von 
Aquokoboltiamminen und verwandter Salze. 

[Co (NH,)j (OH)] Cl, reagiert in wassriger Lbsung alkalisch; das 
beruht, wie allgemein angenommen, auf folgendem’^: 

♦ Ein Teil dieser Arbeit wurde schon veroffentlicht, siehe Y. NAKATSUKA, Journ. 

Chem. Soc. Japan, 48, 66 (1927) (Japanisch'. 

1) WERNER-PFEIFFER, Neuere Anschauungen auf dem Gebiete der anorganischen 
Chemie, 5. Aufl., (Braunschweig 1923', S. 251. 

[Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. and Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Formosa, Japan, Vol. X, 
No. 1, November 1933.] 
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[Co (NHJ. (OH)]Cl,+HOH ^ [Co (NH,^. (H,0)] (OH) Cl* n 
[Co (NH,), (H,0)]-+0H’+2C1’. 

Wenn man deswegen eine Ldsung von [Co^NH*)* (OH)] Cl, mit 
einer S^ure abstumpft, bildet sich das [Co(NH,)»(H,0)]-Salz. 

Ebenfalls ist die saure Reaktion der LOsung von [Co(NH,)5(H,0)]Cl, 
durch das folgende Gleichgewicht bedingt: 

[Co (NHA (H,0)3 Cl, [Co (NHJ, (OH)] Cl,+HCl. 

Daraus ist folgendes gleicherweise leicht vorstellbar: Werden zu 
einer LOsung von [Co (NHJ, (H,0)]C1, OH-Ionen zugesetzt, so wild 
sich das Hydroxosalz bilden. 

Dieses geht tatsachlich 
vor sich, wenn man eine 
alkalische Substanz, wie 
NaOH bzw. Na,COs, als 
OH-Ionenquelle nimmt. Eine 
wassrige Ldsung von 
[Co (NH,), (OH)] Cl, und 
eine gemischte Lbsung von 
[Co(NHA(H,0)]Cl, und 
NaOH bzw. Na,CO, von 
demselben Kobaltgehalt 
geben beide dasselbe Absorp- 
tionsspektrum. Fig. 1 zeigt Absorptionskurven folgender LOsungen: 
Lbsung A [Co (NH,), (OH)] Cl/’ 0,01 norm.”’ 

wassrige Lbsung 

Lbsung B [Co (NHj), (HjO)] Cl. 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

Na,COj-Lbsung‘’. 

Wenn aber statt NaOH bzw. Na,COj NHs-Lbsung verwendet 
wird, findet man eine Absorptionskurve ganz verschiedener Art im 

2) Dieses Salz hat ^ewohnlich ein Mol. Kristallwasser. In der vorliegenden 
Arbeit wird es aber einfachheitshalber stets ohne Kristallwasser angegeben. 

3) Normalit^t der Kobaltiammine bezieht sich stets auf Kobaltatom, also z.B. 0,01 
norm. [CofNH,j)6(HiO)]i(SO}} j -Lbsung ist 0,005 molar. 

4) Die NaOH-Lbsuhg des Kobaltiammins ist nicht sehr bestandig, und deswegen 
wurde Na^CO^ fast immer statt NaOH verwendet 


Wellenzahl in 1 mm. 



Fig. 1. 

— Losung A 
.. Lbsung B 
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ultravioletten Gebiet (siehe Fig. 2). Nun wurde bisher doch allgemein 
angenommen, dass solche LOsungen stets [Co (NHj)® (OH)]-SaIz geben, 
wie folgende Gleichungai zeigen: 

[Co (NHA(H*0)]Cl,+ NaOH=[Co (NH,). (OH)] Cl,+NaCl+H,0.(1) 

[Co (NH,), (H,0)] C 1 ,+NH 40 H=[Co (NH 3 ).( 0 H)] C 1 ,+NH 4 C 1 +H, 0 ...( 2 ). 

Die Ursache des eben angegebenen Unterschieds det Absorption 
kann man verschieden deuten, jedoch kann die zutreffende Erklar- 
ung nur folgende sein, was weiter unten naher begrOndet wird'^; Wenn 
man zu einer Lbsung Weiienzahi in i mm. 


von [Co(NH,)b(H,0)]C1, „ 

NH 4 OH zusetzt, so bildet | 
sich nicht « 

ZM 



?• A 

09 . 


^ ' 
/ 


\ 


[Co(NH,)b(OH)]C1, I 

(wenigstens hauptreak- a 





\ 

tionsweise nicht), sondem '* 

eine noch unbekannte ^ 
Art Ammin. Also die -J 
oben angegebene Gleich- 
ung ( 2 ) entspricht nicht 
dem tatsachlichen Reak- 





\\ 

Fig. 2. 

- Lbsung C 

. Losung D 

- Lbsung E 


tionsverlauf. In Fig. 2 sind Absorptionskurven folgender Lbsungen 
dargestellt: 

Lbsung C [Co (NHs)b (H,0)] CIj 0,01 norm, in 0,01 norm. 

NH,-Lbsung 

Lbsung D [Co (NHJs (H,0)] Cl, 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

NHs-Lbsung 

Lbsung E [Co (NH ,)6 (H-O)] Cl, 0,01 norm, in 1 norm. 

NH,-Lbsung. 

Die Absoiptionskurve desselben Chlorids in der wassrigen Lbsung 
wird in Fig. 4 wiedergegeben. Daraus lasst sich deutlich erkennen, 
dass die Absorptionsbanden um so tiefer werden, je konzentrierter 
NH 4 OH in der Lbsung ist. Dieselbe Vertiefung wird festgestellt 

5) Alle anderen denkbaren Ursachen, die keineswegs richticie Erklarungen geben, 
werden weiter unten beschrieben, siehe S. 9f. 
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wenn man die Ldsung wahrend der Aufnahme des Spektrums mit 
Eis kahlt (Die Absorptionskurve der erkalteten Ldsung ist hier nidit 
gezeigt). Durch das oben beschriebene wird man sich leicht Qber- 
zeugen,dass in einer ammoniakalischen Ldsung von [Co(NH,)5 (H|0)]C1, 
folgendes Gleichgewicht stattfindet: 

[Co (NH,)6 (H,0)] CI,+NH4OH r!unbekanntes Ammin. 

Das Gleichgewicht verschiebt sich nach rechts mit der Zunahme der 

NH40H-Konzentration und 
auch mit der Abnahme der 
Temperatur. 

Andere Aquopentam- 
minsalze, wie das Sulfat, 
Nitrat und Oxalat reagieren 
auch mit NH^OH ganz 
genau wie das Chlorid. In 
Fig. 3 sind Absorptions- 
kurven folgender Ldsungen 
angegeben (vgl. Fig. 2 und 
4): 

Ldsung F [Co (NH3 )s (HoO)]! (S0,)8 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

NHa-LOsung 

LOsung G [Co (NH3 )o(H 30 )] (NOj), 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

NH,-L6sung 

LOsung H [Co (NHa^s (H20)]5 (CiO<)a 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

NHj-LOsung. 

Nur die Endabsorption des Nitrats zeigt eine geringe Abweichung, 
aber als Ganzes kOnnen dennnoch alle diese Kurven mit denen des 
Chlorids als identisch angesehen werden. Die Bildung des betreflen- 
den Ammiiis beruht also lediglich auf der Reaktion von NH4OH mit 
dem [Co (NH,), (H,0)]-Radikal. Saurereste der Salze spielen dabei 
keine Rolle. 

Zum Vergleich seien hier noch Absorptionskurven folgender 
LOsungen in Fig. 4 angegeben: 

LOsung I [Co (NH,), (HjO;] Cl, 0.01 norm, wassrige LOsung 


Wellenzahl in 1mm. 



- Lbsung F 

. Losung G 

-Losung H 
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LOsung K [Co(NH,VHsO)]j(S 04}5 0,01 norm, wassrige Lflsung 
LOsung L [Co (NHJb (HjO)] (NO,', 0,01 norm, wassrige LOsung. 
Es ist doch nun sehr 
wahrscheinlich, dass das 

E 

koordinativ gebundene e 
Wassermolekiil vom ^ 

[Co(NHB).(H,0)]-Radikal | 
bei der Bildung des | 

U 

betreffenden Ammins eine 
grosse Rolle spielt. Um 

O 

diese Ansicht zu klaren, 
wurden folgede Ammine, 
die kein koordinatives 
Wasser in den Komplex- 
radikalen enthalten, daraufhin untersucht, ob sie auch mit NILOH 
ahnliche Reaktion geben kOnnen Oder nicht: 

1) [Co(NHACl]Cl, 2) [Co(NHA(OH)]Cl, 

3) [Co(NH,\ 3 (N 03 ), 4) [Co(NH,).(NCS)]SO, 

5) [Co(NHj 5 (NO,)]CL 6) [Co (NH,), (CO,)L SO, 

7) [Co(NH,UN03),]NH,. 

Es ergab sich, dass alle diese Ammine, ausser [Co (NHJeCl] Cl,, nicht mit 
NH 40 H reagieren. Die ammoniakalische LOsung von [Co (NH,)sCl] Clj 
zeigte dagegen dieselbe Absorptionskurve wie die ammoniakalische 
[Co (NH3)5 (HsO )3 Cla-LOsung. Diese Tatsache braucht jedoch deshalb 
nicht besonders berucksichtigt zu werden, da [Co(NH,) 5 Cl]Cl, in 
alkalischer LOsung glatt in [Co (NHj)^ (HjO)] Cl, iibergeht und in- 
folgedessen dessen Absorptionskurve ergeben muss. Wenn also ein 
Ammin kein Wassermolekul koordinativ gebunden enthalt, oder wenn 
ein jmderes koordinatives Atom bzw. eine Atomgruppe von einem 
Ammin in der alkalischen LOsung fest gebunden ist und durch Wasser 
nicht substituiert wird, dann entsteht die betreffende neue Art des 
Ammins nicht. 

Wenn man einerseits zu der betreffenden Ammin-LOsung d. h. 
der ammoniakalischen LOsung von [Co(NH3)j(H,0)]Cl3 Alkohol fiigt, 


Wellenzahl in 1 mm. 



Losung L 
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SO zMsetzt sich dieses Ammin und es fallt [Co (NH,)* (OH)] Cl* aus'^; 
dies zeigt, dass sich [Co (NHJs (OH)] Cl* nur bei der Fallung bildet. 
Wild die LOsung anderseits in der Kalte mit HCl neutralisiert, so 
entsteht, wie allgemein bekannt, [Co (NHj)6 (B^O)] Cl* wieder. Durch 
diese beiden Reaktionen l^st sich erklaren, dass das zentrale Kobalt- 
atom des betieffenden Ammins wie das Mutteraquosalz, fQnf Mole- 
kOle NH, koordiniert, dass aber an der sechsten Koordinationsstelle 
eine mit einem Sauerstoffatom gebimdene Atomgruppe steht nach 
folgendem Schema: 

(NH,)( Co-(OX), wo X noch unbekannt ist. 

Im folgenden werden nun die Reaktionen von [Co (NHJb (HjO)]- 
Salz mit Aminen bzw.* Aminoverbindungen anstelle von Ammoniak 
beschrieben. Folgende Verbindungen wurden dazu verwendet: 

1) Aethylendiamin NH*-CHs CHs NH, 2) Methylamin CHa-NH* 

3) Diathylamin (CsHs)jNH 4) Trimethylamin (CHJsN 

5) Tetramethylammoniumhydroxyd (CHs)4S[OH 

6 ) Piperidin C«H„N 7) Pyridin QH»N 

8 ) Hamstoff CO(NH,)s 9) Urethan NH*-COOC*H„. 


Wellenzahl in 1 mm. 



Fig. 5. 

- Losung M 

. Losung N 

—--Losung O 


Die beiden letzten, Ham¬ 
stoff und Urethan, geben 
keine Reaktion mit 
[Co(NH,)5(H*0)]-Salz; alle 
anderen Amine reagieren 
jedoch, und zwar geben die 
Amine von 1) bis 6) genau 
dieselben Absorptionskur- 
ven wie in dem Falle, wo 
Ammoniak verwendet 
wurde. In Fig. 5 sind Ab- 


sorptkmskurven folgender LOsungen wiedergegeben (vgl. Fig. 2 und 


3): 


6) A. WERNER, Ber. 40, 4106 (1907). 
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LOsung M [Co (NH,),, (H 20)]3 (SO<>a 0,01 norm, in 0,01 norm. 

NHaCHjCHjNHj-LOsung 

LOsung N [Co (NH 3 )b (H 20)]2 (SOA 0,01 norm, in 0,01 norm. 

(CjHb)* NH-LOsung 

LOsung O [Co (NHj )6 (HjO )]2 (SObX 0,01 norm, in 0,01 norm. 

(CHa^NOH-LOsung. 

Bei Pyridin greift die Absorption desselben auf die des Ammins Qber 
und deswegen kann man die Endabsorption nicht bemerken, aber man 
findet noch die zwei charakteristischen Banden des betreffenden 
Ammins. Diese Banden sind jedoch bei Pyridin nicht so tief wie bei 
den anderen. Dies ist durch die Unvollst^digkeit der Reaktion 
bedmgt, welche darauf zu beruhen scheint, dass Pyridin als Base 
nicht stark genug reagiert; seine lonisationskonstante liegt in der 
GrOssenordnung 10'", wahrend alle anderen reagierbaren Amine viel 
starker sind und Dissoziationskonstanten von der Ordnung 10*' haben. 
liber diese Beziehung wird nachher nochmals die Rede sein (siehe 
S. 20). 

Wir haben aus dem oben beobachteten den Schluss bezogen, 
dass das koordinative Wassermolekul eine grosse Rolle spielt, wenn 
[Co (NHaV (HjOl-Salz mit Aminen reagiert. Ganz gleicherweise hnden 
solche Reaktionen auch bei [Co(NH 5 ) 4 (H 30 ) 2 ]- und [Co (NH,\ (HjO),]- 
Salzen statt. Diese beiden Arten Ammine geben in der AminlOsung 
iiberhaupt sehr ahnliche Absorptionen mit [Co (NHsic (H 20 )]-Salz. Ab- 
sorptionsspektren folgender LOsungen sind aufgenommen worden: 

LOsung P [Co(NH,) 4 (H 20 )j]Cl 3 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

NHj-LOsung 

LOsung Q [Co (NHb^ (SO^), 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

NHj-LOsung 

LOsung R [Co (NH 3)4 (H 20 ) 2]2 ( 804)3 0,01 norm, in 0,1 norm. 

NH2 CHs-CHaNH-LOsung 

LOsung S [Co (NH 3)4 (HjO),] CI 3 0,01 norm, in 1,0 norm. 

NHj-LOsung 

LOsung T [Co (NH 3)3 (HjO),] Cl, 0,01 norm, in 1,0 norm. 

NH 3 -L 0 sung. 
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Fig. 6. 

— Losung P 
.... Losung R 


Die Absorptionskurven der Weiien*ahi in i mm. 

Ldsungm P und R sind in Fig. g' V 

6 und die von S und T in Fig. S \ 

7 angegeben (vgl. Fig. 2, 3 und | w- X - 

5). Alle diese Kurven sind mit 1 \ 

denen der [Co(NH,)s(H,0)]-Salze i \ 

C/3 UO-J r- 

in der Aminldsung ganz analog, ri \ 

aber im Vergieich zu diesen hat J’ \ 

eine Verschiebung der beiden Ab- p.^ g 

soiptkmsmaxima nach Rot und - Losung p 

eine EthOhung der ultravioletten . Losung r 

Absoiption stattgefunden, was in um ^ grOsserem Masse der Fall ist, 
je mdir HjO-Molekule in den Mutterkomplexradikalen vorhanden sind. 

Die ammoniakalische Ldsung von [Co (NHs)s (HjO)] Cl, ist bestan- 
dig und lange Zeit haltbar, dagegen ist eine gleiche Ldsung von 
[Co (NH,), (HjOJJ Cl, viel unbest^diger und triibt sich nach kurzer 
. , Zeit, wenn man keinen 

, ^ .-.iiM .y _ Ueberschuss an Ammoniak 

I // nimmt. Das System 

^ ^7 [Co(NH,).(H,0)JCl,- 

1 W NH 4 OH ist noch unbes- 

u ’A t^diger, und man muss 

w w-ir- daher einen sehr grossen 

\ Ueberschuss an Ammoniak 

j_ _ _anwenden, damit keine 

Fig. 7 . Triibung entsteht. Des- 

- Losurg s wegen ist es fast unmdglich 

. Losung T . . , . . „ . 

erne Aumahme des Spek- 
trums der 0,01 norm. [Co (FIH,), (1^0)J Cl,-L{Jsung in 0,1 norm. 
NH,OH zu machai (siehe LOsung T oben). 

Eine ammoniakalische LOsung von [Co (NH,), (H,0) Cl] Cl, bzw. 
[Co(NHj 4 Cl,]Cl’^ gibt identische Absoiption mit der von 



/ 







\ 






\ 


Fig. 7. 

— Losung S 
.... Losung T 


7 } Beide 1, 2 - und -1, G-Dichlorosalze gehen in Losung in dasselbe Diaquosalz 
iiber. 
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[Co (NHs )4 (HjO),] Cl,. Ebenso verhalten sich in dkser Beziehung gleich 
ammoniakalische LSsungen von [Co(NH,),(H,0)Cl,]Cl und 
[Co (NH,), (H,0),] Cl„ wie es bei den ammoniakalischen LOsungen von 
[Co(NH,),(H,0)]Cl, und [Co(NHJ,Cl]Cl, der Fall ist (vgl. S. 5 ). 

Aus alien oben angegebenen Tatsachen kann man folgem, deiss 
Aquokobaltiammine im allgemeinen mit Aminen in der Lbsung eine 
Reihe neuer Ammine geben. Diese Ammine haben ahnliche Konstitu- 
tion, gleichgbltig, ob sie aus Mono-, Di- Oder Triaquosalzen gebildet 
werden. Die Komplexradikale kann man demnach folgendeimassen 
schreiben: 

[(NH,), Co (OX)] aus Monaquopentamminsalz, [(NH,) 4 Co(OX),] aus 
Diaquotetramminsalz und [(NH,),Co(OX),] aus Triaquotriamminsalz. 

Im Folgenden seien nun alle denkbaren Reaktionsweisen zwischen 
Aquokobaltiamminen und Aminen naher erbrtert, um schliesslich 
festzustellen, dass folgendes die einzige Erklarung fur die angefuhrten 
Beobachtungen sein muss (vgl. S. 4): 

Aquokobaltiammin + Amin ^unbekanntes neues Ammin. 

1 ) Wenn die Gleichung ( 2 ) auf S. 3, die sich auf die Reaktion 
zwischen [Co (NH,^, (HjO)] Cl, und NH 4 OH bezieht, richtig ware, 
miisste sich NH 4 CI bilden. Kann nun der Unterschied der Absorption 
der wassrigen Lbsimg des [Co (NH,), (OH)] Cl, einerseits und der 
ammoniakalischen Lbsung des [Co (NH,), (H,0)] Cl, anderseits dutch 
das nach obiger Gleichung gebildete NH^l bedingt sein ? Es ist von 
vomherein sehr unwahrscheinlich, dass NH 4 CI einen solchen Einduss 
haben kbnnte. Sicherheitshalber aber haben wir ein Absorptions- 
spektrum der gemischten Lbsung von [Co(NHJ,(OH)]Cl, imd NH 4 CI 
aufgenommen. Die Lbsung zeigte nur dieselbe Absorption wie eine 
[Co (NHJ, (OH)] Cl,-Lbsung und eine ganz andere als die der am¬ 
moniakalischen Lbsung von [Co (NH,), (H,0)] Cl,. Das heisst, bei der 
Reaktion zwischen Aquokobaltiamminen und Aminen bilden sich keine 
Hydroxosalze und die Gleichung (2) entspricht nicht dem wirklichen 
Reaktionsverlauf. 

2 ) Aus [Co (NH,>, (H,0)] Cl, und NH 4 OH kann sich [Co (NHJ.]C1, 
bilden, aber, wie allgemein bekannt, geht diese Reaktion bei 
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Zinunertemperatur und bei solch einer kleinen Konzentration nicht vor 
sich. Zudem ist die Farbe dieser ammoniakalischen LOsung auch 
verschieden von der des [Co (NHj)e] Clj. Ueberdies kann man sich 
noch durch folgendes davon uberzeugen, dass sich [Co (NHj),] Clj 
dabei nicht bildet; Filgt man namlich zur ammoniakalischen LOsung 
von [Co (NH 3 )b (HjO)] Clj in der Kalte HCI, so entsteht [Co (NH,)e] Cl, 
nicht hingegen [Co (NH 3 )s (HjO)] Cl, wieder. Femer kann man keine 
denkbare Gleichung fur die Reaktion zwischen [Co(NH,)6(HsO)]Clj 
und (CHjIbNOH angeben, um damit zu einem Salz vom Hexammin- 
typus zu kommen, obgleich (CH 3 ) 4 NOH genau wie NHbOH reagiert 
(siehe S. 6). Wenn sich iiberdies [Co (NHs)„] Cl, aus [Co (NH,), (HsOjJCl, 
und NH,OH in solch einer verdunnten LOsung Widen wiirde, sollten 
sowohl [Co(NH,),(H,0).]CI, als auch [Co (NH,), (H,0),] Cl, dasselbe 
Salz [Co (NH 3 \] Cl, geben. Aber das ist nicht der Fall, wie Absorp- 
tionskurven zeigen (siehe Fig. 6 und 7). Mithin kommt die Bildung 
von [Co (NHa'eJ-Salz nicht in Frage. 

3) Es ware weiterhin denkbar, dass ein Teil des [Co(NH3)b(HsO)]C1 , 
unter der Wirkung von NH,OH iin [Co (NH,), (OH)] Cl, ubergehen 
kOnnte. Die ammoniakalische Ltfeung von [Co (NH,), (H,0)] Cl, musste 
demnach [Co (NH,), (H,0)] Cl, und [Co (NHA (OH)] Cl, enthalten. 
Wenn dies der Fall ware, sollte sich mehr [Co (NH,), (OH)] Cl, Widen, 
falls die NH,OH-Konzentration grosser wird. Aber wie schon in 
Fig. 2 gezeigt, nahert sich die Absorptionskurve der ammoniakali¬ 
schen LOsung .von [Co (NH,), (HjO)] Cl, der von [Co (NH,) 5 (OH)] Cl, 
nicht. Dass in der LOsung noch viel [Co (NH,), (H-O)] Cl, unangegriffen 
bleibt, kann auch nicht angenommen werden, da auch ein schwaches 
Alkali wie NaaCO, schon praktisch vollstandig [Co (NH,), (OH)] Cl, 
aus [Co (NH,), (HjO)] Cl, gibt (siehe Fig. 1), usw. usw. Als die ein- 
zige richtige Erklarung bleibt demnach die oben angefahrte hbrig. 

Ermittelong des Reaktionsverhaltnisses zwischen Aquokobaltiammin 
und Amin in der Ldsung mittels Spektrographischer Methode. 

Wir haben oben mitgeteilt, dass Aquokobaltiammin mit Amin im 
allgemeinen, in der LOsung unter Bildung einer neuen Art Ammin 
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an der Stelle des kooidinativen Wassers reagiert. Um nun das 
Reaktionsverhaltnls beider Verbindungen festzustellen, haben wir 
zunachst die von Shibata angegebene spektrographische Methode*’ 
gebraucht. An Hand von folgendem LOsungspaar sei die Methode 
kurz erklart: 

rA [Co(NH,) 5 (H, 0 )]C 1 , 0,01 norm. 

Ldsungspaar I < Schichtdicke 100 mm. 

(B NH 4 OH 0,01 nonn. 

Man stellt zunachst z. B. folgende Reihe der gemischten LOsungen 
her: 

1) LOsung A (kein B dabei) 2 ) 

3) 4 Vol. A+1 Vol. B 4) 

5) 7 Vol. A + 3 Vol. B 6 ) 

7) 3 Vol. A +2 Vol. B 8 ) 

9) 2 Vol. A+3 Vol. B 10) 

11) 3 Vol. A+7 Vol. B 12) 

13) 1 Vol. A + 4 Vol. B 14; 

15) LOsung B (kein A dabei). 

Nun photographiert man die Absorptionsspektren dieser gemischten 
LOsungen eins nach dem andem nebeneinander auf einer Platte, wobei 
die Schichtdicke und alle anderen Bedingungen stets konstant gehalten 
werden. 

Wie aus dem oben angegebenen zu ersehen ist (siehe Fig. 2 und 
4), verschiebt sich die Endabsorption vom betreffenden Ammin nach 
Rot, und deshalb muss die Konzentration des betreffenden Ammins 
am grOssten sein in derjenigen LOsung, welche das Maximum der 
Endabsorption gibt. Da femer alle oben angegebenen LOsungsgemi- 
sche identische Gesamtkonzentration haben, d. h. alle 0,01 norm, sind, 
muss die Konzentration des entstehenden Ammins am grOssten sein 
in deijenigen gemischten LOsimg, in welcher das Volumverhaltnis 
der beiden UrlOsungen A imd B dasselbe wie das Reaktionsverhaltnis 
der beiden Substanzen ist. Diese Beziehung kann sehr leicht mathe- 

8) Y. SHIB.^TA, T. INOUB u. Y. NAKATSUKA, Japan. Journ. Cbem. 1, 1 (1922). 


5 Vol. A+1 Vol. B 
3 Vol. A+1 Vol. B 
2 Vol. A+1 Vol. B 
1 Vol. A+1 Vol. B 
1 Vol. A +2 Vol. B 
1 Vol. A+3 Vol. B 
1 Vol. A+5 Vol. B 
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matisch hei^leitet wetden'^ Fig 8 zeigt das Resultat, das mit dem 
oben angegebenen LOsungspaar I erhalten wurde. Als Abszisse ist 
das Volumverh^tnis beider LGsungen A und B, und als Otdinate die 
Wellenlange des Absorptionsendes in A. E. aufgetragen. Die Schicht- 
dicke der einzelnen gemischten Ldsung betrug immer 100 nun. Das 
Maximum der Endabsorption liegt bei der gemischten LOsimg (1 Vol. 
A+lVoL B) d. h. ein Mol. [Co fNH 5 )s (H 3 O)] Cl, reagiert mit einem 
Mol. NH,OH. 


Volumverhaltnis. 



Losungspaar I. 


Ein noch konzentrierteres Ldsungspaar gibt dasselbe Resultat, wie 
in Fig. 9 fiir nachstehendes angegeben: 

(A [Co(NH,)„(HjO)]Cl, 0,1 norm. 

LOsungspaar II < Schichtdicke 10 mm. 

IB NH^OH 0,1 norm. 

Mit dem Sulfat erhalt man gleichfalls eine Kurve, die bei der 
gemischten LOsung 1:1 das Maximum hat (vgl. Fig. 10): 

fA [Co(NH,) 5 (H.O)],(SO,\ 0,01 norm. 

LOsungpaar III < Schichtdicke 100 mm. 

'B NH,OH 0,01 norm. 

Andeie Amine als NH, reagieren ebenso wie dieses. In Fig. 11 
sind die Resultate angegeben, die mit folgenden LOsungspaaren 
erhalten Mmrden: 


9) T. INOUB, Journ. Chem. 3, 132 ( 1928 ) 
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fA [Co(NH,).(H,0)]s(SOA 0,01 norm. 
LOsungspaar IV •' Schichtdicke 100 nun. 

(B NHjCHs-CHjNH, 0,02 norm. 

(A [Co(NH,)5 (H*0)L(SO,), 0,01 norm. 
LOstmgspaar V < Schichtdicke 100 mm. 

(B (CjH 5 )s NH 0,01 norm. 


V olumverhaltnis 



Fig. 10. 

Losungspaar III. 


Volumverhaltnis 



Beim Ldsunspaar IV hndet man das Maximum an der Stelle, an 
der das Volumverhaltnis 2; 1 ist. Dies ist deswegen selbstverstmdlich, 
da die Konzentration des Amins als Base hier doppelt so gross ist 
wie in den anderen Fallen. 

Femer wurden noch folgende LOsungspaare untersucht: 

A [Co(NH3 )4(H,0 )Jo(SOJ3 0,01 norm. 

LOsungspaar VI < Schichtdicke 100 mm. 

B NHs-CHs-CHj-NH. 0,02 norm. 

(A [Co ens (HjO) 2 ] Cl, 0,01 norm. 

Ldsungspaar VII < Schichtdicke 100 mm. 

(B NHj-CHj-CHj NH, 0,02 norm. 

Fig. 12 und 13 geben die mit diesen beiden LOsungspaaren erhaltenen 
Ergebnisse an. 

Die ammoniakalische LOsung von [Co(NH3),(H20)s]Cl5 ist sehr 
unbestmdig und triibt sich sogleich nach der Herstellung. Daher 
kann man mittels dieser Methode das Reaktionsverhaltnis nicht 
ermitteln, aber infolge der Regelmassigkeit der Absorptionskurven der 
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aminhaltigen LOsungen der Mono-, Di- und Triaquokobaltiammine, 
die schon auf S. 8 beschrieben wurde, kann man obne Zweifel 
schlkssen, dass das Triaquoradikal auch ganz ^nlich teagieren wild. 


Voluraverhaltnis 



Fig. 13. 

Losungspaar VII. 

Alle bis eben beschriebenen Tatsachen zeigen also folgendes: 
Aquokobaltiammine reagieren mit Ammoniak bzw. Aminen im allge- 
meinen in der LOsung unter Bildung einer neuen Reihe Ammine, 
und zwar in solchem Verhaltnis, dass auf ein koordinatives Wasser- 
molekQl ein basisches Stickstoffatom von Ammoniak bzw. Amin 
kommt! 

Zum Vergleich sind die Resultate von folgenden Systemen in 
Fig. 14 und 15 angegeben: 

(A [Co(NHA‘(OH)]Cl, 0,01 norm. 

Losungspaar VIII < Schichtdicke 100 mm. 

(B NH, 0,01 norm. 

jA [Co (NH,), (H,0)] Cl, 0,01 norm. 

Losungspaar IX < Schichtdicke 100 mm. 

/b Na,COi 0,01 norm. 

Das LOsungspaar VIII gibt nat&rlich kein Maximum, wogegen 
IX ein deutliches Maximum zeigt, da sich in diesem Falle 

[Co(NH,) 5(OH)]C1, 
bildet (vgl. Fig. 1). 
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V olumverhiiltnis. 



Volumverhaltnis. 



Ermittlung des Reaktionsverhaltnisses mittels 
y iskositatsmessungen. 

Die Viskositat ist bekanntlich keine einfach festzulegende Gr5sse, 
insbesondere wenn es sich um Elektrolytldsungen handelt. Im allge- 
meinen verlaufen die Viskositats-Konzentrations-Kurven von Elektro- 
lyten konvex gegen die Konzentrationachse; falls man aber den 
Konzentrationsbereich zwischen 0-0,1 norm, wahlt, kdnnen die Kurven 
als gerade Stuck betrachtet werden^®\ Wenn deshalb A und B in 
der Ldsung nicht miteinander reagieren, Oder beide keinen merklichen 
Einfluss aufeinander bzw. auf ihren 
molekularen Zustand haben, dann 
sind die Beziehungen zwischen Vis¬ 
kositat und Konzentration wie in 
Fig. 16 angegeben. Die gerade Linie 
CB zeigt die von A, DA die von B, 
und CD die von (A + B). Wir haben 
diese Beziehung mit folgenden 
Ldsungspaaren gepnift, bei denen A 
und B nicht miteinander reagieren: 


A< Konzentration^+B 



10; Vgl. LANDOLT-BOERNSTEIN, Physikalisch-chemische Tabeilen. 
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LOsungspaar 1 


JA [Co(NHA]Cl, 
'B NH, 


0,1 norm, i 
0,1 nonn. ^ 


Temperatur 25,0° 


(A [Co(NH,).(H,0)],(SO,), 0,1 nonn. 

LOsungspaar 2 < Temperatur 25,0° 

(B H,N-C00C,H5 0,1 nonn. 


(A [Co(NH.)5 (H,0)]C1, 0,1 nonn. 

LOsimgspaar 3 < Temperatur 25,0° 

(b C0(NH,), 0,1 nonn. 


A-^Konzentration->B 



Fig. 17. 

Losungspaar 3. 

-0-0- B 

—X-X— A-B-Gemisch. 


Das mit dem Losungspaar 3 
erhaltene Ergebnis ist in Fig. 17 
dargestellt. 

Nim reagiert aber beispiels- 
weise [Co (NH,)b (HjO)] Cl, in L6- 
sung mit NHj, weshalb die Vis- 
kositatskurve dieses LOsimgspaars 
von der oben angegebenen Linie 
CD abweichen kann. Als Reaktions- 
produkt von [Co (NHs)j (HjO)] Cl, 
und NH, in der LOsung kann 
femer sehr wahrscheinlich 
[Co(NH,),(HONH,)]Cl, 


angesehen werden (vgl. S. 12 f). Wenn Konzentration .B 


aber dieses Ammin gebildet wird, 
nimmt die gesamte Zahl der Mole- 
kOle in der gemischten LOsung ab. 
Die Viskositat der in verschiedenem 
Verh^tnis gemischten LOsung kann 
daher vielleicht etwas kleiner sein 
als die Linie CD zeigt. Und wenn 
es uberhaupt eine maximale Abwei- 
chung der Viskositat gibt, werden 
[Co (NH,), (H.O)3 Cl, und NH, in dem- 
jenigen Veihaknis reagieren, wdches 



A B 


Fig. 18. 

Losungspaar 4 

-®-®- A 

—0-0— B 

—X-X — A-B-Gemisch. 
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der Stelle der maximalen Abweichung entspricht. Dieses geht bei 
diesem Lfisungspaar wirklich vor sich, wie Fig. 18 zeigt: 

(A [Co(NH.A(HsO)]CU 0,1 norm. 

'B NH, 0,1 norm. 


Ldsungspaar 4 


jTemp. 25,0’ 


Das Abweichungsmaximum liegt 
an der Stelle, an der das Volumver- 
haltnis beider LQsungen 1:1 ist, also 
ein Mol. [Co (H, 0 )] Cl, reagiert 
mit einem Mol. NH, in der Ldsung. 
Dieses Ergebnis stimmt mit dem 
durch die spektrographische Methode 
erhaltenen vollkommen iiberein. 

Wir haben auch die Viskositat 
des folgenden Ldsungspaares ge- 
messen: 



FiV?. 19. 

Losun^spaar 5 

- 5r _ ,w A 
-E- -3- B 

— ^ - - X - A-B Gemisch. 


Ldsungspaar 5 


[Co(NH 3 ),(H/)j]Cl, 0,1 norm.) 
Na.,C 03 0,1 norm. 


25,0’ 


Auch dieses Paar gibt das Abweichungsmaximum beim Verhaltnis 
1:1 (siehe Fig. 19), aber das Reaktionsprodukt ist in diesem Falle 
das Salz [Co (NHjls (OH)] CL, wie schon auf S. 2 beschrieben Worden. 


G^frierpunktserniedrigung der gemischten Ldsungen von 
Aqiiopentamminkobaltisalzen und Ammoniak bzw. 
Aethylendiamin. 

Wie schon auf S. 16 beschrieben wurde, besteht in der ammonia- 
kalischen Ldsung von [(^(NHsVCHoO)] -Salz mit grosster Wahrschein- 
lichkeit folgendes Gleichgewicht: 

[Co (NHs)5 (HsO)]Xs+NH, (Oder NH 40 H)^[Co(NH 3 ) 5 (HONH,)]X 3 +(H,0). 
Wir haben femer schon festgestellt, dass Gleichgewicht sich weitgehend 
nach rechts verschiebt, wenn man die Ldsung mit Eis erkalten I^st 
(vgl. S. 4). Wenn nun [Co (NH,)* (HsO)] X, und [Co (NH*),, (HONH 4 )]X:, 
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in der verdOnnten Ldsung vollstandig Oder gleicheimassen ionisieren, 
und die oben genannte Reaktion zu Ende verlauft, nimmt die gesamte 
Zahl von Molekiilen bzw. lonen ab. Daher muss die Gefrierpunkts- 
emiedrigung einer solchen Ldsung in demjenigen Masse kleiner 
werden wie die Summe der Emiedrigimgen der beiden Lbsungen, 
[Co (NHs^ (H»0)] -Salz und NH„ was sich aus der Molekularemiedri- 
gung berechnen lasst. Wir haben zuerst das System 

[Co(NH,) 5 (HoOy]j(SOJj—NHj studiert. Die Gefrierpunktsemiedri- 

gungen sind folgende: 

■[Co(NH,WH.O)],(SO,),-L0sung 0,02 norm. (0,01 molar) 0,076’.(1) 

NHj-L6sung 0,02 norm. 0,044’.(2) 

Gemischte Lbsung, worin die Konzentration vom 

Ammin und NH, dieselbe wie oben 0,088’.(3). 

Vergleicht man die Summe (l)+(2) d. h. 0,120’, mit (3), so findet 
man (3) viel kleiner und zwar in dem Masse, dass die Differenz 
(0,032’) fast genau der theoretischen Erniedrigung der 0,02 molaren 
wassrigen Lbsung (0,034’) entspricht. Man kann daher sagen, dass 
die oben angegebene Reaktion bei 0’ fast vollstandig nach rechts 
ablauft, und der grbsste Teil des Ammoniaks in der Lbsung als 
[Co(NH,\(HONH,)] -Salz vorliegt. 

Wir haben weiter Aethylendiamin statt Ammoniak angewandt, 
wobei sich folgende Emiedrigungswerte ergaben: 

[Co (NHa)., (H,0)]. (S 04 ), -Lbsung wie oben im Versuch mit Ammoniak 
NHs-CHj-CHj-NHj -Lbsung 0,02 norm. (0,01 molar) 0,019° 
Gemischte Lbsung; die Konzentration der beiden gelbsten Stoffe wie 
oben mit Ammoniak 0,073’. 

In diesem Falle ist die Reaktionsgleichung wie folgt: 

2 [Co (NIL)i(H 30 )]- -l-NIL:CH«CH.-NIL-t-(2HsO) 

1; [(NH,). Co (HONH,€H,€H.-NH,OH) Co (NHA]"*+(2HiO). 
Es bildet sich also hier ein sechswertiges positives Radikal. Dieses 
Radikal kt von ganz besonderem Typus; die beiden Kdialtatome 
sind dutch Aethylendiamin als BrQckenglied mittels Nebenvalenz- 
Isindung verkniipft. 

Wenn [Co (NH,). (H,0)], (SOA und NH,-CH,GH,.NH, gMazlich 
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miteinander reagierten, warde die Emiedrigung der gemischten LOsung 
noch viel kleiner sein als die beobachtete. Die gefundene, ^was 
grOssere Emiedrigung als die theotetische, ist der UnvoUkommenheit 
der Reaktion zuzuschreiben, d. h. das oben angegebene Gleichgewicht 
veischiebt sich nicht genug nach rechts. Die Bildung des 
[Co(NH,)s (HONH,)] -Radikals foigt nach dem ZusammentrefTen eines 
[Co (NH,)s (HjO)] -Radikals mit einem Molekul NH,; dagegen bildet 
sich das [(H,N)„Co(HONH,€H 3 -CHs-NH,OH)Co{NH 3 )»] -Radikal aus 
zwei [Co (NHsIs (HjO)] -Radikalen und einem Molekul NHs-CHs-CHs-NHj- 
Es ist aber einzusehen, dass das erstere Zusammentreffen viel haufiger 
vor sich gehen kann, und daher ist es sehr naturlich, dass die letztere 
Reaktion unvollkommener ist als die erstere. 

Zusammenfassend kann man also feststellen: In einer gemischten 
LOsung von Aquokobaltiammin und Ammoniak bzw. Amin entsteht 
eine neue Art Ammin, welches quartares Ammoniumhydroxyd anstelle 
eines Wassermolekuls des Mutteraquoammins am Kobaltatom koordi- 
niert enthalt. 

Der Mechanismus der Bildung des neuen Ammins. 

Fur die Bildung von [Co NH,VHONH,l] -Salzen aus [Co(NH,VH»0)]- 
Salzen und NH, in Ldsung kdnnen folgende zwei Reaktionsweisen 
angegeben werden: 

[Co(NHa(H,0)]--t-NH, [Cov'NHA(HONH,)r.(1) 

[Co (NH,), (H,0)]--hNH,0H-^ [Co(NH3),(HONH,)]--l-H,0 ...(2). 
Wie schon auf S. 6 gezeigt, reagiert (CH,\ NOH ganz genau wie NH„ 
sodass fQr diesen Fall nur die Gleichung vom Typus (2) giiltig sein 
kann, also: 

[Co (NH,). (H,0)]- -I- (CH,). NOH- [Co (NH,). (HON (CH,\)]- -t- HA 
Deshalb ist es viel wahrscheinlicher, dass Amine sich nicht als solche 
mit Aquokobaltiamminen vereinigen, sondem im allgemeinen als 
quartare Ammoniumbasen unter Abspaltung von Wasser reagieren. 

Diese Reaktionsweise wird auch einigermassen durch folgende 
Tatsache gestCitzt: Pyridin, eine schwachere Base als Ammoniak 
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bzw. Alkylamine, reagiert viel unvollkonminener, wie schon auf S. 7 
gezeigt. Da die Starke des Amins als Base in erster Linie vom 
Wasseradditionsvermdgen abhangig ist, und Pyridin Pyridinium- 
hydroxyd in viel geringerem Masse als Ammoniak Ammonium- 
hydroxyd bildet, reagiert Pyridin viel schwacher. 

Der Mechanismus der Bildung muss also wie folgt sein : 

[(Nm Co (HOH)]-+HONH 4 [(NH ,)5 Co (HONH 4 )]-+HOH. 

t I. ___? I 


Zusammenfassung. 

1) Aus dem Absorptionsspektrum wurde gefunden, dass Aquo- 
kobaltiammin und Ammoniak bzw. Amin in Ldsung ein entspre- 
chendes Hydroxosalz nicht bilden, sondem eine neue Art Ammin. 

2) Dass in der ammoniak- bzw. aminhaltigen Ldsung von 
Aquokobaltiammin sich kein Hydroxosalz bildet, wurde auch durch 
die Gefrierpunktsemiedrigung solcher Ldsungen bewiesen. 

3) Spektrographische Untersuchungen und auch y^skositatsmes- 
sungen zeigten, dass Aquokobaltiammin mit Ammoniak bzw. Amin 
in solchem Verhaltnis reagiert, dass einem koordinativen Wasser- 
molekiil ein basisches Stickstoffatom entspricht. 

4 ) Die neue Art Ammin enthalt quartares Ammoniumhydroxyd 
an derjenigen Koordinationsstelle gebunden, welche vom Wassermole- 
kiil des Mutteraquokobaltiammins besetzt war. 

Die meisten Teile der spektrographischen Arbeit wurden 1924 im 
Laboratorium von Prof. Y. Shibata der Universitat Tokyo durch- 
gefubrt. 
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Ueber Flachen und Kurven (VI): Eilinien 
und Eiflachen 

S6ji Matsumura 

(Accepted for publication, September 28, 1933) 


In dieser Arbeit mOchte ich uber Eilinien imd Eiflachen 
einige Bemerkungen machen. 

(1) Zu meiner Arbeit „ Uelier konvex-geschlossene Flachen “ 

in Tdhoku Math. Journ. 36, p. 192. 

( 1 ) 


Man setze r=RjRj. 

Dann lautet (2) 

(a) S-S=r^-f^. 

Wegen (j„ Ja, i)=0 ist 

(b) 

und bei der Aflinentfemung ist 

(c) P=(S-S)3e=r+lr=(^>+^) A 

wobei p, p Stfltzabstande sind. 

Nach (b) ist 

wegen f=—? ist 

[Mem. of th% Fac. of Sci. and Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Formosa, Japan, Vol. X, 
No. 2, November 1933.] 
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(d) 



Dann ist nach (c) 




d.h. 

(e) 


T^=p+p=b (=Breite). 


Aus (a) folgt 


X<—^■.^ +.5i + 

bei Multiplikation mit 3£ ist nach (b) 

(f) r.+Ar.= 0 , 

d.h. wegen (d) und (e) ist 


(g) 



y, 


also ist die Eifldche von konstanter Breite. 
Dann ist aber 


(h) b —Ri+Ri=Rj+R2 , 

(k) Rt+R. + 

Nach (e) ist 

3 -3 1 _3 

b = T^+T^'^T^+T^. 

Nach (h) aber wird 

r=R, Bi^lf—b (R, + ^+f, 

also 


=(r^ + r®) (r^ - (r^ - 


also 
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analog 

zusammen: 

2 6-(R,+R3)-(R,+R,)^0. 


Nach (k) muss also hier und uberall vorher das Gleichheitszeichen 
stehen, also auch in (k), d.h. Ri=R«, d.h. alle Punkte sind Nabel- 
punkte, also ist die Fldche eine Kugel,^''‘ w.z.b.w. 

Auf dieselbe Weise erfolgt der folgende Satz: 

Die Kugeln sind die einzigen Eifldchen mit dem Mittelpunkt O, 
fur die die Punkte 

Oder 




Oder U.S.W. 

in Gegenpunkten zusammenfallenP 


{ 2 ) 

Nach Affingeometrie haben wir^’’ 

(1) l>), Ki. &l=iGp. 

Aus'^> 


(1) Vergl. Blaschke, W. : Vorlesungen uber Differentialgeometrie II, Berlin 
(1923) § 65. 

(2) Vergl. MATSUMURA, S.: Ueber Fliichen und Kurven (III\ Mem. of the Fac. 
of Sci. and Agri., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Formosa, Japan, Vol. V (1933) p. 300. 

(3) Kawaguchi, A.: Differentialgeometrie 3, Zoku Bankin Kotosugakoza HE, 
Kyoritsusha, p. 150. 

(4) MATSUMURA, S.: t)ber konvex-geschlossene Flachen, Tohoku Math. Journ. 
Vol. 36 (1933) p. 192. 
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(2) ^ = S + (R,Ri)9 

ergibt sich also 

(3) l#>> Si,&|-!S. Ji, &l = l (Rjiy. 

Nach Affingeometrie ergibt sich"^ 

(4) S>v‘=o*V‘Sv+^x^9, 
aus (1) und (4) ergibt sich also 

I Sxit-OiV5v, Si. Ss 1=G, 
d.h. 

(5) I S^f, Si, S 2 I 1 Sv, Si, Ss ~G, 

d.h. 

(6) I Sx^^, Si, S2.=G. 

Wir haben in dem Falle Affinminimalflachen'^®’ 

2=(Si&S) 

Oder 

Aus (3), (7) erfolgt 

(8) (Si&/')=(RiR*} IG|^ + 2F-(A2 5;), 

d.h. 



Aus (3) folgt nun 

(10) -|-SS (SiS,i>)rf«‘d«*—|-SS (S,S,S)rf«*rf«* 


(5) 1. c. (3) p. 157. 

(6) BlaSCHKB, W, : Di£(erentialgeometrie (II), S. 181, 
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=4-5S{R.R,},G|^d«‘d«‘. 

3 * 

Fiir die Eifiache mit H konst aus (10) folgt^*’ 

(11) -^-\SihhP)du^d,^=-l 55 {R,R,) !G;^dM'd«‘+V.. 

Die Relativoberflache der Flache (jc) bezuglich der Eifiache (p) ist 
mit 

(12) 55 {R,R«}'Gi2d«'dM* + 3V 

gegeben/"’ 

Wenn 

R, R2=const. 
ist, dann folgt aus (12) 

(13) {R,Rs} 55 GPd«V«*+3V. 

(2) Ueber zwei Flachen, die eine Beziehong haben 

( 1 ) 

Wir betrachten 
(I) <’'^u+^i+^^.<i=0. 

Ist f ein Kreis inj Rj und j ein nicht auf ihm gelegener Punkt, 
so ist 

(1) j=2(s?)?-j 

der zu g in bezug auf den Kreis r inverse Pqnkt. 

Aus (1) folgt 


CD 1. c. (3), S. 201. 

(2) 1. c. (3), S. 205. 

Oder Blaschke, W.: Vorlesungen iiber Differential-Geometrie II, S. 181. 
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(2) ' 5ii~ 2 (jn c) f~jt, 

Vx«i»"“2 

so ergibt sich 

X«if "i* Sr) 

(3) S«r"^^ Sm^" Srj SH"i"Sr)* 

Aus (3) wissen wir, dass, wenn j (I) erfiillt ist, s auch dann (I) 
erfiillt sein muli. 

Aus (2i) ergibt sich 

(S,.E»)=4 (s„ ?) (e« f)+(r.« r.«)-4 (e» f) (e« f), 

d.h. 

(&. s..)=(s.. s»), 

also folgt 

E=E, 

wobei (ff)=l ist. 

Auf dieselbe Methode kann man beweisen: 

F=F, 

G=G, 

also 

p=E, 

(4) |f=F. 

\G=G, 

und daher is ^,a in (I) invariant gegen jede beliebige Inversion. 
Auch kann man bewreisen'*^ 

(1) ROTHE, R.: Ueber die Inversion einer Flache und konforme Abbildung zweier 
Flachen aufeinander mit Erhaltung der Kriimmungslinien, Math. Ann. Bd. 72 
(1912) S, 60. 
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L-L _ M-M ^ N-N 
E F G ' 


Also gilt es in unserem Falle nach^’’ (7): 


( 6 ) 


L-L 

E F G ■ 


( 2 ) 


Hier mOchte ich zwei Flachen j (m, v ) und e (m, v ) studieren, fiir 
welche das Strahlensystem, welches von den gemeinschaftlichen 
Tangenten dieser Flachen gebildet wird, die RiBAUCOURSche Kong- 
ruenz ist. Daraus entstehen folgende Beziehungen 

( 1 ) 

wobei 

-f=u,v,; -i-=u;v., 

A /, 


U, V Funktionen von u bezw. v allein sind. 
Wenn 


0 



0 u 



(=u;v;) 


ist, kann man (1) ausdrucken in der Fonn 


0M0 


Also folgt aus (2) 

l=f{u)+f{v), 

d.h., unsere Flache ist eine Translationsflache. 


(1) NAKAJIMA, S. : Ueber zwei Flachen, welche eine Beziehung haben, I, Tohoku 
Math. Journ. Vol. 30 (1928) p. 143. 

(2) EISENHART, L. P. : Transformations of planar Nets, American J. of Math. XL 
(1918) p, 131. 
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( 3 ) 

Wir betrachten hier aflSne Abbfldung j («, v)-^i (u, v), daim hat 
man aus (I) in §1 das Ergebnis: 

(1) const. const. (^+<r+l)=0. 

Fur jede Wahl von gemeinsamen Flachenparametem («, v) seien 
die eisten Fundamentalgrdssen in zugeordneten Punkten P einander 
gleich, 

d. h. E=E,. F=F, G=G. 

dann foigt aus (1) 

(2) const. const. (^+<t+1)=0. 

Also foigt aus (I) 

^ + <7 +1 = 0 



( 4 ) 

Der Inhalt S des Flachenstuckes ist durch 
S=SS/FG-Pd«di; 

dargestellt, wobei E, F, G die ersten Fundamentalgrdssen sind. Somit 
ergibt sich aus (I) in §1: 

S=-L5 S a (E. F-G„ E) du dv 
=-I- \ s—(F G„- G E.) du dv. 

2 (T 


(1) BlasCHKE^ W.: Vorlesungen iiber Different!al-geometrie, I, Berlin (1930) S. 
llSw 
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Wenn <f konstant ist, dann ergibt sich 
3=4-5 HE. F-G„E)d«di> 

=^55(FG„-GE.)dMdi;. 

2<t 


( 5 ) 


Betrachten wir LiouviLLsche Flachedann foigt: 


( 1 ) 

also 

( 2 ) 


E=U + V, G=U+V, F=0, 



U+V 
U' ' 


Setzen wir (2) in (I) in § 1 ein, dann foigt: 


D(e) u 2(U+Vj’‘" 2(U + V)*’ 


Also werden h nnd k geschrieben in der Form 


3U'V' 3U'V' 

4 (U+V)*’ 4 (U+V)*' 

Also foigt der 

Satz: In LiouviLLEscher Fldche sind ztvei Invarianten h und k 
anander gleich. 


( 6 ) 

Es werde ein dem Polarkoordinatensystem der Ebene analoges 
System eingefuhrt. 

Der Pol 0 liege auf der, Kugeloberflache, u sei der spharisdie 

^1) ElSENHART, L. P.: A treatise on the Differential-geometry of Curves and Sur¬ 
faces, Princeton (1909) p. 214. 

(2) 1. c. (1) p. 406. 
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Abstand des betreffenden Punktes von o, v der Winkel, den u mit 
einem Anfangsmeridian bildet, beide im Bogenmass gemessen. 

u geht also von o bis 7t, v dagegen kann alle Werte annehmen, 
auch grosser werden als 2n. 

Der Kugelradius sei gleich Eins. Dann lauten die Gleichungen 
der Kugel : 


( 1 ) 


'f=sinK sm», 
< j=sinM cost), 
,<p=co& u. 


Die Gaussschen FundamentalgrOssen sind: 


( 2 ) 




Das Linienelement einer beliebigen Kurve auf der Flache lautet 
dann: 


</s'=<iM*+sin*M-dt)'. 


Setzen wir (2) in (I) in §1 ein, dann folgt 
(3) tan«-s„=E+/(«), 

weil 


<7=0, ^=—tanw 

ist. Aus (3) kann man die Invarianten h, k leicht berechnen. Betrach- 
ten wir die Flache, deren Linienelement ist 

ds*=d«*+€^dt)*, 

dann ist 


a=0.J=-l, 
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also erfolgt aus (I) in §1 




Oder 


d.h. (3) 


S«=E+/(«), 


l=<f {v) e" + ^ {u), 

wobei <f, ^ beliebige Funktionen sind/” 


(3) Eiflachenpaare. 

Wir wollen den folgenden Satz beweisen. 

Satz: Haben ztuei Eifldchen in alien Ricktungen verschiedene 
Breite nur in konstanten Verhdltnissen, so haben sie in alien Richt- 
ungen auch verschiedene Umjdnge nur in konstanten Verhdltnissen 
und umgekehrt. 

Beweis: 0, a seien Polarkoordinaten auf dem spharischen Bild. 
p (Oy 0) und q {(\ 0) seien die Abstande vom Ursprung bis zu den 
Tangentenebenen an den beiden Eiflachen; es ist dann 

'p(8, 0), 

( 1 ) ' 

Qi<\ 0)=£'’^Y.(o\ 0). 

O 

Hieraus entwickelt sich nach Kugelflachenfunktionen: 

(1) Nakajima, S.: Ueber zwei Flachen, welche eine Beziehung haben F, 

(III), (IV), (V), (VI), Tohoku Math. Journ. Vol. 30, p. 142; Vol. 33, p. 153, p. 
157; Vol. 35, p. 329; Vol. 36, p. 125, p. 257. 

MATSUMURA, S. : On some differential Equations Journ. of the Society of tro¬ 
pical Agriculture, IV, V: Vol. V, p. 62, p. 229, u. s. w. 

Tokyo Butsurigakko-Yassi 461 p. 169; 467 p. 416; 488 p. 319, u. s. w. 
MATSUMURA, S.: Uber Flachen und Kurven \II), Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. 
and Agr., Teihoku Imp, Univ., Vol. V (1933', p. 219. 

MATSUMURA, S.: Ober Flachen und Kurven (III), Mem of the Fac. of iSci. 
and Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Vol. V (1933;, p. 290. 
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^)+P{^-K =r+0)=2f]^X,x(5. 0). 

( 2 ) 

^+^)=2±>Y,,{S, 0 ). 

\ O 

Sollen beide Flachen in jeder Richtung verschiedene Breite nur in 
konstanten Verhaltnissen besitzen, so muss 

(3) Xsx=ifeYsx(^=0, 1, 2, .) 

sein/” wobei k eine Konstant ist. 

U {S, 0) und V (8, jzi) seien die Umfange der beiden Eiflachen in 
der Richtung { 8 , 0) d.h. die Umfange der senkrechten ebenen Pro- 
jektionen in der Richtung des Kugelradius zum Punkte {8, 0) auf dem 
spharischen Bilde. 

Bezeichnet man mit P„ das n—te Legendresche Polynom, so erhalt 
man nach Minkowski zunachst 

U(0, 0)d!zS=|>XT(-2 , 0)d0 

=2;rS^P,(0)Y*x(0, 0) 

x-o 

und im allgemeinen 

(U { 8 , 0)=2P,x (0) X,x ( 8 , 0), 

I >>-0 

(4) ' 

(V(5, 0)=2;rf:AP,,(O)Y*x(«,!!5). 

Aus (3) folgt aber nach (4) zunachst unsere erste Behauptung: 

(5) U(5, 0)=AV(o', 0). 

Umgekehrt folgt aus (4) und (5) aber wieder (3) und somit wegen 
(2) auch die Umkehrung der ersten Behauptung, w.z.b.w. 

N. B. Wenn eine geschlossene Flache dutch eine dutch einen 
festen Punkt hindurchgehende Ebene in eine Ebenekurve geschnitten 

(1) NAKAJIMA, S. : Eiflachenpaare gleicher Breiten und gleicher Umfange, 
Japanese Journ. of Math., Vol. VII (1930) p. 225. 
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wild, so ist der Inhalt der Schnittkurve durch die zur Richtung («, jrf) 
senkrechte Ebene 


2«i:^P,x(0)Ysx(o', 0) 
x-o 

gleich.'” 

Also ist der obere Satz auch auf Breite und Inhalt von Schnittebe- 
nekurve der Eiflache anwendbar Oder auf das Ebenenkurvenpaar 
(Eilinien). 


(4) Ueber die Deviation einer Ebenenkurve 

Wir werden im allgemeinen einen variablen Punkt der gegebenen 
Kurve mit s und seine Bogenlange 
mit <T bezeichnen, und zwar in solcher 
Weise, dass <t von einer festen Marke 
0 aus gerechnet wird in der Richtung 
der Tangente (vgl. d. Figur). 

Sind <t und <?+d die Bogenlangen 
zwei anfeinanderfolgender Punkte, 
femer ^ und die Azimuthe der 

diesen Punkten entsprechenden Tan- 
genten, so gilt bekanntlich fur den Kriunmungsradius p, den die 
Kurve an dieser Stelle besitzt, die Formel: 


wo e=+l Oder —1 ist, je nachdem der Kriimmungsmittelpunkt aut 
der innem oder aussem Normale sitzt. 

Schon habe ich 

(2) tani^=-l- -j-- 

3 do 


(1) Kubota, T.: Einige Probleme uber knovex-gesehlossene Kurven und Flachen 
Tohoku Math. Journ. Vol. 17 (1920) p. 360. 
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bewiesen.'” 

Aus (1), (2) folgt'*> 

(3) 

Aus (3) kann man wissen, dass, wenn p unabhwgig von 9 ist, 
dann der Kriimingimittelpunkt von s der Affinkriimmungsmittelpunkt 
und der Punkt s auj einer Gerade liegen. 

Im folgenden betrachten wir kaustische Kurve (c) und setzen 

.?=Ks. 

wobei K den Beriihrungspunkt in s mit (c) bezeichnet, dann folgt 

^ 2 2 de 2 de’ 


wobei (x, j) die Kartesischen Koordinaten von dem Punkt s sind. 
Aus (1), (4) folgt 


0 = 


2 ^ da 


Nehmen wir'®’ 


(5) 



^P—^P 

ds c 


dann folgt aus (1) 


( 6 ) 



dj_ 

da ’ 


well sich aus (5) ergibt: 

(7) p^A (s)=3 exp. (3 s/c) • S tan ?> • exp. (3 s/c) d s. 

(1) MATSUMURA, S.: Ueber einen affingeometrischen Satz und die Deviation 
ebener Kurven, Tdhoku Math. Journ. vol. 36 (1933j p. 189. 

(2) ROTHE, R.: Aufgabe aus der Kurventheorie, Archiv der Mathematik und 
Physik III Reihe XXVIII, Heft 3/4, S. 171. 
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Man kann die beiden Arbeiten von Kubota " und Takasu'®^ durch (5) 
etwas modifizieren.'®^ 

Es sei p (0) die Stutzgeradenfunktion der C" Klasse von einer 
konvex-geschlossenen Kurve C in Rj, dann ist die Bedingung dafiir, 
dass C eine Mittelpunktkurve ist, mit 

(8) VW=V(^+5r) 

bezichnet, wobei 


/o=A(s)=VW, 

(9) p{e)+p"{e)=^7{n) 

ist und zwar 0 den Winkel zwischen der Normale zur Stiitzgerade 
imd der x Achse bedeutet. 

Wenn 

$ 0 ♦•‘JS-Ot 

V d <=const., 

fur alle 0 besteht, dann muB C ein Kreis oder eine periodische Kurve 

sein,'"wo 3.1459 . und a eine Konstant ist. 

Wenn C eine Konsteintbreitkurve ist, dann ergibt sich 

(11) V(f)+V(<?+!r)=const. 

Einen Kegelschnitt nennt man jede Kurve, die im gewdhniichen 
Kartesischen System mit unbeweglichen Achsen durch eine Gleichung 
zweiten Grades zwischen den Koordinaten x vmd y ihrer Punkte dar- 
gestellt wird. 

Wird der Kegelschnitt auf die Tangente und die Normale in einem 
beliebigen Punkte s bezogen, so fehlt in der Gleichung dsis absolute 
Glied. 

(1) Kubota, T. : Beitrage zur Inversionsgeometrie und Laguerre-Geometrie, 
Japanese Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 1. (1924 p. 41. 

(2) TAKASU, T. : Natural Equations of Curves under circular point Transforma¬ 
tion Group and their Dauls, I, Japanese Journ. of Math. Vol. I. (1924. p. 52. 

(3) MATSUMURA, S.: Beitrage zur Inversionsgeometrie und Laguerre-Geometrie, 
Tohoku Math. Journ. Vol. 37 (1933) p. 468. 

(4) Nakajima, S.: On some characteristic Properties pf curves and Surfaces, 
Tohoku Math. Journ. 18 (1920), p. 272. 
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Aus 


(12) 

p"(e)+p{e)=\i(e) 

folgt 


(13) 

p (^)=sin a (t) cos fdf+CiJ— 


—cos 6 (t) sin t 

wobei Cl, Cj 

zwei Konstanten sind. 

So ist 


(14) 

4*(^^)+/>'*(^)«(f)sin(<9-f)= 


/>* (0)+ p (0) qf{f) sin (<p—6) 

die Bedingung dafur^ dass zvoei Eilinien'^^ 


p (0) und q (f) 

ein rhombisches Netz bilden, wobei (13) und 

(15) 

q (f) =sin f j'j^V (t) cos i C, j— 


—cos f (0 sin t df+CjJ 


bestehen.'-' 


(1) Perron, O. : Bestimmung aller geradlinigen rhombischen Netze, Sitzuugs- 
berichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen (1925). 

(2) NAKAJIMA, S.: On Ovals, Journ. of the Math, Association of Japan for 
secondary Education, Vol. 13, p. I. 



Beitrage zur Geometrie der Kreise und Kugeln (VIII) 


Soji Matsumura 


(Accepted for publication, September 28, 1933.) 


( 1 ) 

Wir kOnnen die Kreisscharen im Lobatschewskyschen Raum auf 
dieselbe Weise wie in meiner Arbeit begriinden. 

Hier gehen wir von vier reellen Zahlen 

x,, X^, Xt, Xi, *4 

aus, zwischen denen die Beziehung besteht: 

( 1 ) 

In unserem Raume ist eine Ebene gegeben durch eine lineare Glei- 
chung: 

(” - 1 ^ 'S^ '3X3 ^4 5(4=0. 

Jetzt brauchen wir in Thomsens'' Entwicklung nur Xi, x,, x^ der 
Reihe nach durch x^u x«i, x^i zu ersetzen. Sind die Gleichungen 
zweier Ebenen 


SA,5:,=0 und SB,a:,=0 

t-0 t-0 

in der Normalform gegeben, so stellt der Ausdruck 

(1) Thomsen, G.: Ueber Kreisfldchen und Kurven in der Ebene und ubei 
Kugelscharen und Kurven im Raum, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar der Hamb. 
Univ. IV Bd. (1925) p. 137. 

[Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. and Agr., Taihoku Imp Univ., Formosa, Japan, Vol. X, 
No. 2, November 1933.] 
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(2) AoBo-AiBi-AjEj-AaBj-A^B^ 

eine Invariante der beiden Ebenen dar, die geeignet ist, die gegen- 
seitige Lage der beiden Ebenen zu charakterisieren. 

Die Ebenen kdnnen nur dann Punkte gemeinsam haben, wenn 
der Ausdruck (z) seinem absoluten Betrage nach kleiner ist als eins. 

Speziell sagen wir, die Ebenen stehen zueinander senkrecht, wenn 
der Ausdruck (z) den Wert Null hat. 

Wir gehen von zwei zueinander senkrecht stehenden Ebenen A 
und B aus, deren Gleichungen in der Normalform gegeben sind; es 
soli also sein: 


A?-A;-Ai-Ai-Al=0, 

B5-B?-B|-K-Bi=0, 

Ao Bo—Ai Bj—As Bj—As Bj—Ao Bo^O. 

Dann kann jede durch die Schnittlinie gehende Ebene durch 
folgende Gleichung dargestellt werden 

{p Ao + <’' Bo) A^ + (/> Ai+<t Bj) Xj + {p Af + <r 
+(/> A3+<t Bj) jCs+CjO Ao+ff Bo) Zo=0. 

und diese erscheint in der Normalfornj, wobei p,a zwel Parameter 
sind. 

Aus (z) fiir zwei Ebenen ergeben sick drei Md^ichkeiten: 

B.) fur 

-l<AoBo-AiB,-.-AoBo<l 

haben die Ebenen eine Gerade gemeinsam 

b) fiir 

(Ao Bo-Ai Bj-A* Bs-A, Bj-Ao Bo)*^l 

haben sie sich nicht schneidende Ebenen. 

c) fiir 

(AoB©—AjBj As Bj—A s Bs" Ao Bo)—i 1 


Parallele Ebenen. 
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( 2 ) 

(1) Betrachten wir die zwei Kreisflachen'’’ 

(1) 

die Bedingung dafQr, dass zwei Systeme von Kurven 
0=const., 

und 

const. 

senkrecht sind, ist die, dass'®^ 

V0-Vi^=0. 
ist. 

Der Vektor 

(2) V=((^x e,) ^,-{6. e,) jzJ,) r,+( {e, e,) e,) 6,) n 

ist parallel zu V 0. 

Die Bedingung dajiir, dass zwei Fldchen (1) applikabel sind:'-^' 

ist die, dost 

V0-V'v' 

ist. 

(2) Es seien vier Kreise ^2 im R, gegeben. 

b=/®<«(0s*(0 sei eine normierte Kugel dutch St,, dann folgt 

cos^<P=T’‘<‘(t)p.(t)p^ (t), 

(1) (9^)=/'«/'ii(E‘s'‘)=1, 

wobei <p den Winkel zwischen ij und if, bedeutet. 

(1) MATSUMURA, S. : Beitrage zur Geo. der Kreise und Kugeln (I), Mem. of the 
Fac. of Sci. and Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Formosa, Japan, Japan, Vol. V, 74. 

(2) Weatherburn, C. E.: Differentialgeometry of three Dimensions (I), Cam¬ 
bridge (1928; p. 222. 

(3) 1. c. (2) (U) p. 189. 
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Wenn cos*f=A° ist. so folgt 

(2) {T^m)-k^A'>(t))Pa(t)p,it)=0. 

Es sei 

eine normierte Kugel dutch dann folgt 
cos'^^T"" {t)p^{t)p^{t), 

(3) {\)^)=k^'^'p,{t)p^it)=\, 
wobei <p den Winkel zwischen ^ und St, bedeutet. 

Wenn cos“f=^ ist, so folgt 

(4) (f (t))'p, (f) p, (0=0. 

Ist ^ senkrecht zu der Kugel ^ und zu der benachbarten Kugel 

dann folgen 

(5) p/px(tf)=0, 

(6) P>P(ff)+Pi^pUfi^)=0, 

wo • bezeichnet, durch t zu differenzieren. 

Damit solche Kugeln ^ und ^ existieren, miissen p»,P). (1), (2), 
(3), (4), (5), (6) erfullen. 


( 3 > 

(1) Wollte man nacMweisen, dass zwei Plachen 
(1) J=S(0 0, 

die dutch gleiche Parameterwerte einander langentreu abgebildet 
sind, durch .eine stetige Verbiegung ineinander iibergefuhrt weiden 
kOnnen, so niOsste man sich eine einparametrige Flhchenschar 
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( 2 ) 

darartig verschaffen, dass etwa zum Wert A=0 des Scharparaineteis 

O 1 

die Flache j und zum Wert ^=1 die Flache j gehOrt. 

Man wird dabei naturlich verlangen, dass alle Flachen der Schar 

(2) den beiden Ausgangsflachen (1) I^gentreu abgebildet sind. 

Wir beschranken uns auf die Untersuchung der bereits sehr 

O 

aufschlussreichen infinitesimalen Verbiegungen der Ausgangsflache r=x, 
die wir uns als Flache t=0 in der Schar (2) eingebettet denken. 

Dabei seien die Funktionen i(t, r, /) in einer Umgebung des 
Streifens ^=0 mindestens dreimal nach den t oder r und mindestens 
einmal nach ^ stetig differentziarbar. 

Dann ist 

(3) S(/, r, X)=x.(t, s 0)+^ lit, r, 0) 

eine Naherungsdarstellung der Schar fur kleine also eine Darstellung 
der infinitesimalen Verbiegung der Ausgangsfiache. 

Wir setzen zur Abkiirzung 

(4) S 0)=?:, ^^ l(t,T,0) = ^; 

(3) lautet dann 

(5) i==i-i-h. 

Daraus folgt durch Differentiation fiir entsprechende Richtungen 
auf E und e 

( 6 ) di=di+^ d^. 

Sollen die beiden Flachen e und e einander langentreu abgebildet 
sein, so mussen die quadrierten Bogenelemente d ? und d sr von e und 
E identisch in den t oder r und d t oder d r, d.h. fiir alle entsprechen- 
den Richtungen in alien entsprechenden Punkten ubereinstimmen. 
Nun ist 

(7) d?=didi=didi+2Xdidi=dr+2).didi, 
wobei wir Glieder mit 1* vemachlassigen. 
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Also muB 

C 8 ) rfs-c? 8=0 

sein. Diese Relation besitzt eine einfache geometrische Deutung, wenn 
wir den Vektor j als Ortsvektor einer zweiten Flache deuten; sie 
besagt dann, dass entsptechende Linieneleroente auf den beiden Flachen 
j und 5 stets zueinander senkrecht stehen. 

Man sagt dann, die beiden Flachen entsprechen einander dutch 
Orthogonalitdt der Elemente. 

(2) Es sei eine Kugelkongruenz 

<f=<p{u\ m“), 

und die beiden Envelopenmantel davon 

«*), ((sy.)=0) 

i. ((ss)=0) 

vorgegeben, wobei s ein fester Punkt ist. 

Man fiihre die Bezeichnung 

9 u 

ein. 

Die betreffenden Koordinaten seien wie folgt normiert: 

(sy')=2*l 

Man lege die folgenden Bezeichnungen und Formeln zu Grunde: 
{•Ph fi) du'' du*=gMc du’' du*’ 

(Grundform der Tensoirechnung), 
g=gn ga-ia, D**= -{n Sw)=(s F**), 

E”=0, E”=r^=-E'>, E“=0, 

- logg, N*= -(I s*)=0 

D=Dii Ds 2 Dfj, D=Dji Djb—DJ s, 
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wefl, wenn s=e(«, v ) ist, dann folgt 
(S?’)=0, 
d.h. 

(E** ?>) + (£» f’A)+(iEA ?*)+(£ nt)=0, 

l>M=-{<Pk~lt}={fh>=)=(l<Phk) 

= -if lk)={<P Eaa)= -fe <Pk), 

wobei ^ die Gaussche Kriimmung der Grundform gi,k du'‘ du’‘ ist. 
Dann entstehen die folgenden Ableitungsgleichungen 

fkk = —ghk V + 

EA=-D;f’,. 

Die Integrabilitatsbedingungen dieser Differentialgleichungen sind: 
Sl»=l 

d.h. ist konstant. 

Fuhrt man nun die kriimmungslinigen Parameter ein, so ist es 
Jur die Ribaucourschen Kugelkongruenzen kennzeichnend, dasz 

Eri2“Di2—0 

gilt.'-'^ 


( 4 ) 

(1) Es sei K eine durch die Gleichungen 

E‘^<)=E‘W+s«'*(t), (E‘£‘‘)=0, (E*E’‘)=0, 

{a=\, II, III), 

definierte reelle Kurve, wo t ein reeller Parameter ist. 

Es seien und P, die den Parameterwerten U bezw. t^ ent- 
sprechenden Punkte auf K. 

(1) Vergl. TAKASU, T.: Differential Kugelgeometrie, III, The Science Reports of 
the T6hoku Imp. Uuiv. Vol. XXI, (1932) p. 603. 
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Wenn «>* eine Funktion von t in der Art ist, dass fiir t=U, fi, 
(1) «>«=:0 

ist, dann definieren die Gleichungen 

eine durch und P, hindurchgehende Nachbarkurve k von k, wenn 
e eine Infinitesimale ist. 

Wir betrachten 



wo f eine analytische Funktion von j', y” und y’" ist. 
Es sei i der k entsprechende Wert von I. 

Dann gilt wegen des Taylorschen Satzes: 


wo 


i-I=s 



ist, und der punktlinige Teil aus Infinitesimalen hOherer Ordnung in 
e besteht. 

Schreibt man 


(3) 



(0’ + 


3 f 

w 




dt 


und integriert das zweite Glied nach Teilen, so erhalten wir nach (1) 


(4) 




(o’dt. 


Die notwendige und hinreichende Bedingung dafur, dass K die 
Extremale ist, besteht darin, dass 
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(5) 


-0 

dt V 3j« / 9]C‘ 


bestehen, die die sogenannten Eulerschen Gleichungen sind. 

Zu weiteren Untersuchungen vergleiche man mit Eisenharts 
Buch/'^ 

(2) Es seien j, ^ zwei Kreise im Rj, dann wird mit 

( 1 ) 

ein Kreis in R. durch die Schnittpunkte von j und ^ bezeichnet. 

Aus (1) foigt 

(2) (S7)=(s’?)-(?:’j)=0, 

so foigt der 

Satz: Ein Kreis j ist senkrecht zu dem Kreis rj. 

(3) 

sind ein Kreis in Rj durch die Schnittpunkte von zwei Kreisen und 
yj und senkrecht zu dem Kreis ; so foigt der 
Satz: Zwei Kreise j;, )) sind senkrecht zu r,. 

Aus (1), (3) ergibt sich 

=(E '})-(E ^f) (>J i) (E 7) + (E ’f) (h -r,) 
={Eh)-(l)>?)(E^)- 

So foigt der 

Satz: Die Bedin^ng dafiir, dass jc und ^ zueinander senkrecht 
sind, ist die 

(4) (E^)=(^’?)(E=7)- 

So foigt der 

Satz: (4) ist die Bedingung dqfiir, dass drei Kreise j, rj 
zueinander senkrecht sind, 

Nehmen wir 


(1) EISENHART, L. P. : RiEMANNian Geometry, Princeton (1926^ 
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( 5 ) S=S-(5?)’f, (??)=0, 

so folgt 

( 6 ) (o)=(S7), 

d.h. 7 bildet zu j und j: einen gleichen Winkel. 

Betrachten wir 

(7) ’?)’?, (7 7)=0, 

SO folgt 

(?.9)=(?;9)-2(j7)(^’?)• 

Also folgt der 

Satz: (5 ^)=2 (s (t) r}) ist die Bedtngung dajiir, dass zwei Kreise 
I und ^ zueinander senkrecht sind. 

Dehnen wir unsere Lies Geometrie auf 

<s^e”>=o 

aus, so folgt 

wo 

l + ^+r;+f l-(^+r; + y») 

Aq 2 » 2 * ^ 

Xt=V, Xt=f, x,=l. 

( 5 ; 

Es seien zwei Kreise jt, A im R, gegeben. 

Ist 9 =jo, 5 * eine normierte Kugel im R, durch it, so setzen wir 

( 1 ) r)i)=p.p,A<‘^=l. 

Dann muss sein 

(2) COsV=T“‘|Oa/>!>, 

wobei f den Winkel zwischen t) und it bedeutet. 
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Wenn immer auf ^ liegt, dii. fsO ist, so folgt aus (2) 

d.h. es muB sein 

(3) A‘''s=T‘i' 

Betrachten wir eine andere Kugel I 9 =j 0 (i 5 ^ statt ^=/>, durch St, 
dann folgt statt (2) 

(4) cos^ pa pf 

wobei <f den Winkel zwischen i) und ^ bedeutet. 

Um zu finden den Wert von 


(5) cos ( 1 ) j*", 


muss man aus (2), (4) und (5) p vertreiben. 

Es seien die Kreise .ft, ft, . im R, gegeben. 

Ist \)=Pat‘ eine normierte Kugel im Rj durch ft, dann muss 

sein 


( 6 ) 


|cos*9’=T‘V«i®i». 

< cos* f.=T'“’ Pa />„ 




wobei 

ist. 

Wenn 


f=9i= ., 

dann 

(7) . 

Besteht (7) fur alle Kugeln durch .ft, dann muss sein 

(8) X“'=T‘“‘=. 

wenn wir T*' als Punktion von einem Parameter t betrachten und 
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X*''.wenn t sich verandert, zu erhalten denken, dann kOnnen 

wir mit 

(9) . 

d.h. mit 

_Q 

dt 

parallele Kurven auf unseren Kreisflachen bezeichnen. 

Aus (9) folgt 

( 10 ) cosV=const. (/>l+j» 2 )^ 

Wenn <!’=— in (10), dann 

/>,+/«,= 0 ; 

aus 1 )ergibt sich also 

Wenn die Kugel l)=ft(E'+£“) harmonisch zu 5 ” und 
x(j‘—j“) ist, so ergibt sich 

( 11 ) cos* =const • (pi—Pi?. 

Aus (10) imd (11) folgt 

/ cosy V //>!+/>,> 

^cosy/ 

d.h. 

(12) cosy :cosy=±(/>,+i»i):(jOi—ft). 

Aus (12) kann man y finden, weil (ft: ft) und y bekannt sind. 

Ist 

dann folgt aus ( 2 ) 


cos*y=±/(f)(ft+ft). 
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Aus (6) folgt 

d.h. 

(13) 

Betrachten wir 


cos' f-co^ p, iOn-T*" /). pf, 

sin(f+f)sin(f— 9’)=16 (T*"—T®''). 


(14) cos' f= 

dann haben wir aus (14) das Ergebnis: 

d'T^ 




dcos*<p _ ^ dt ' ~ dt 


Wenn 


dt 


dcos' <p 
dt 


[A®'(<)/>./>»]' 


so 


(15) 
Betrachten wir 


A(T!!I. d(A®^) 

dt ' dt 


h=,". r 

als Kugelbuschel, dann zeigt sich (2) in der Form 

cos' <f='^ {rpj,,+tp^.a) (rPi f+tPuf), 

d.h. 

( 16) cos' f= r® T®" II +r t T® ^ (jo, f ft» + /'i,«jOj, n) + 

+ ^ T®'* ft <t ft,?, 

wobei r, t zwei Konstanten sind. 

Aus (16) folgt 

(17) cos' f=t* cos’ (f’+rtT”^ (ft’ pt +pt Pi )+/' cos* 


wobei 
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COS* ft../>,!(,, COS* ^=T“' ft;. Pi:, 


ist 


Wenn v'’ und 0 bekannt sind, dann kdnnen wir aus (17) 

T“‘(ftj(.ft,.+ft|.ft,p) 

finden, wobei 


(18) 


T’^ft a ft It 


(T*'' fti. fti(i) (T*'' ft . fti>) 

besteht. 

Aus (14) entsteht 

cos*f (0=T‘''«)/>.ft, 

so folgt 

S cos ic df= J V T**~(/) Pa />(i d<+const., 
d.h. 

(19) sin ^ i/T** ft jO, +const,; 

weiter ergeben sich 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 


cos (<)—T** (t)] ,o.ft d/+const., 


wobei 


ist. 


u. s. w. 


A‘*(#)|0.ft=l 


Angenommen, dass verschiedene Kugeln durch St mit ^ verschie- 
dene Winkeln 


9, 9» 9i, 


enthalten, so folgt 
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(23) 


'cos*f=T‘Vo.i®.ii, 

cos’f,=T“‘ft. 

<cos*fs=T‘'’ft,ft„, 


Betiachten wir hierbei 

T*’ ft a ft p=-0, 
dann kdnnen wir setzen 

(24) cos* <i^=T*‘'ftft=^css*^«’+c!cos*ft+^cos*f 2 + 

+.+c^cos*f„, 

wobei 

/^. ^0 . I Cj Qt 1 '••••• Cn 0) 

sind und ft Konstanten bedeuten. 

Betrachten wir 

(25) A?=T‘V.ft/A‘V.ft, 

wobei 

(26) cos*?’—Ai* 
ist. Aus (26) folgt 

(27) (T‘‘''-;fe*A‘'')ftft=0. 

Wenn (3) dutch Buscheltransformation 

(28) ft=aift 
zu 

(29) (t‘''-ife*A‘'')ftft=0 
transfoimiert wild, so folgt 


(30) 


IT'i'-Ai’A*'’ =D*|T‘'’-**A“'l, 
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wobei D=,<)fJ| ist. 

Entwickelt man die Deteiminante auf der rechten Seite nach 
Potenzen von k, so erhalt man 

(31) 

wo die <Pk Funktionen der Koefiizienten 
T'l’-Ai'A*" und 
der beiden Formen 

(32) A.,) 
und 

(33) (t‘“’-A*A'‘'’)/).iO, 

sind. 

Aus (30) folgt 

(34) («T=0, 1, 2, 3). 

Die Funktionen <p^, sind daher die Invarianten (Simultan- 

invarianten) der beiden Formen (32) und (33). 

Aus Thomsens*^'^ und SuB’“’ Arbeiten kann man die Theorie der 
relativen Differentialkugelgeometrie,'®' relativen Differentialkreisgeo- 
metrie und relativen Kugelaffingeometrie begriinden. 

Es sei ein Kreis in R, gegeben. 

ist eine normierte Kugel durch St, dann folgt 
(ff)=l. 

Nehmen wir auf .unserer Kreisflache f>(«’, «*) eine Kurve «*(f) 
an und bezeichnen die Ableitungen nach t mit S, so genugt eine Kugel 

(1) THOMSEN, G.: Uber konforme Geometrie (II), Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamb. Univ. Bd. IV (1925) S. 127. 

(2) St)SS, W.: Zur relativen Differentialgeometrie, I, Japanese Journ. of Math. 
Vol. IV (1927) p. 57. 

(3) l.c. (I) S. 140. 
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St dutch drei benadibarte Punkte der Kurve den Bedingungen 
ilE=0, il^‘s=0. 

Setzen wit also 

il=J+a*S«+/5f, 

80 ergibt sich nach Blaschke'*’ 






wobei s(m’, «*) Envelopenmantel von f ist. 


( 6 ) 

Mit 


(1) J=S(«*, M*. «’), (ej=0, «’=«, «*=!», «*=«;) 

bezeichnen wit den Flachenpunkt eines dreifachorthogonalen Fi^hen- 
systems im konformalen Raume. 

Setzen wit 


( 2 ) 

dann folgt 


wobei 


[fl=E?, *=El, c=»5!, 

«=E.-Et, A=ErE*, 



cos/^ 




cos v= 


A 

i/aft ’ 


d I dt 8* r 

^=<(Richtungen von jc, und e,), 


ti.s.w.. 

Der Rauminhalt dV zwischen 


(1) BlASCHKE, W.: Ueber knoforme Geometrie IV, Abh. aus dem Math.^Scminar 
der Hame. Univ. IV. Bd. (1926) S. 227. 
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ist mit 


u, u+du, V, v+dv, w, w+dto 


gegeben/*’ 


dV=[s,d«, lidv, 


( 7 ) 

I bezeichnet eine Kugel in Rn. 

Mit 

j* [a=I, n, . nj 

kann man zwei Punkte in R« bezeichnen. 

Wir nennen 

(1) r=s*(t) [«-i, n.n] 

ein Paar von Kurven (c) in R,, wobei t ein Parameter ist. Als 
BogenlSnge s der Kurve (c) definieren wir das Integral 

(2) s=\ F(j\ f .. s"; s".. hdt 

k 

J F(j, i)dt. 

k 

Wir werden sofort beweisen, dass 


(3) 



d / gF(s. i0 \ 
dt^ aj f 


in jedem Punkte einer beliebigen Parameterkurve ein kovarianter 
Vektor ist, den wir den EuLERschen Vektor der Parameterkurve 
nennen. Man kann zeigen, dass ein Ektremalbogen dutch das Ver- 
sdiwinden des EuiERSchen Vektors charakterisiert ist. 

(4) fi{f, t .. |^"^)=c(ai8t., <=»!, 2, . n 

_ % 

(1) WbathbrbURN, C E.; Differentialgeometry of three Dimensions (I), Cam- 
brid^re (1927) p. 64. 
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bezeichnen n Systeme von Kurvenpaar. 

Wenn zwei Kurvensysteme /<, fj zueinander senkrecht sind, dann 


folgt 


^ df df ’ 


Die notwendige und hinreichende Bedingung dafur, dass (4) n 
senkrechte Systeme von Kurvenpaar bilden, die 

(5) h r /“=0 

X|A a e e 


( 8 ) 

Wir kOnnen zwei neue Kugeln 

(1) s*=ScSs'[«=i, n] 

K-I 

in R, als Linearkombination der Kugeln in R, einfuhren mil Ko- 
fBzienten cjl, deren Deteiminante 


* *TT 

sein muss, wenn £ und £" nicht proportional werden sollen, und 

♦ 

kdnnen dann ebensogut dutch die £* unsere Kugeln darstellen. 

Wenn 

( 2 ) 

P-V 

Oder 

fW-/o)S’+<4E"=0, 

(3) ] 

(c?£’+(<|-p)E"=0, 

dann 


(4) 


T>(pM 


c\-p d 
d d-p 



(1) EISBNHART, L. P.: Riemanian Geometry, Prinston (1926) p. 118. 
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wobei 

x'+o. 

Aus (4) ergibt sich 

(5) D(ii>)s/-(c}+<|)/>+cld—<4ci=0. 

Fflr jede p in (5) besteht (2). 

F6r neue Kugeln 

He HI 

s'^Scjs" [«=i. n, m] 

ti-l 

He 

in R, wild £ als Linearkombinationen der Kugeln s'* in R, mit Ko- 
efiizienten cj eingefOhrt. 

So besteht dasselbe in diesem Falle wie oben. 

( 9 ) 

(1) S“. j”)=const. 

bezeichnet eine Schar von Kurvenpaar in R,. Aus (1) folgt 



II 

o 

eder'*^ 

V[mX‘ . V,j£“-0. 

Oder mit 

v). 

(2) 

v), 

v), 


kann man eine Schar von Kurvenpaar in R« bezeichnen, wobei u, v 
zwei Parameter sind. 

Im allgemeinen kann man mit 


(1) SCHOUTBN, J. A.: Der Ricci-Kalkul, Berlin, 1924, S. 104. 
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i=fAu\ «•.«"->). 

.«"■'). 


'^5" =/«(«'. «*, . 

eine Schar von Kurven in R, bezeichnen, wobei «* Parameter, 
Kugeln in R, sind. 

Mit gik bezeichnen wir den symmetrischen positiv dehniten Tensor 
zweiter Stufe, dann folgt 

(4) gii==gii, 

gtj ist der Fundamentaltensor. 

Setzen wir 

Sii . gi» I 

(5) g= . 

^nl . J 

ein, dann folgt 

(6) g=\ gik I >0. 

Wir notieren die mit g** verkniipfenden tensoriellen Relationea 

(7) 

wobei die Kroneckers deltas sind, 

Es gilt 

(1 fur a=r, 

A«'A»t= 

(o fur a+r, 

-^-A«'A.,=1, 

Man kann water untersuchen wie in mdner ArbeitS'^ 

(1) NAKAJIMA, S. : Differentialgeometrie der Hyperoblischen, Tdhoku MatB^ 
Joum. 31, (1929) p. 247. 
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(8) . 0=0 

bezeichnet ein Paar von Kurven im wobei s', x“* drei Kugeln 

in R, und Ct Patanieter sind. 

Aus 

(9) /i(i\ S“)=fj. 

(10) Mt. 5”. r)=c.. 

(11) F(c„ 0=0, 

folgt 

(12) F(/;,/,)=o. 

(12) bedeutet Schnittkurven von (2) und (3). 

Es gelte U=0, die Gleichung der Schnittkurve (12), wo U=F (/„ /,) 
ist, dann folgt 




3U 

3S“ 



+F'Oi) 



Sollen diese drei in F' (Jt) und F' (>J) linearen Gleichungen vertrag- 
lich sein, so muss 


(13) 


3U 

su 

3U 


d^' 

9jm 

V. 


V, 

•3e“ 

"3 5 ” 





3jn 

3S“ 


sein, dll. die Funktkmaldeterminante von U, /„ ft muss versch- 
winden. 

Dieser partiellen Dijf^entiali^eichung muss also jede GMckutig 
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U =0 


laner der Kurvenjamilie angehdrigen Kurve geniigen. 

19 , ^ bezeichnen drei Kugeln in R, rep. durch den Schnitt von zwei 
JCugeln von s, s; 5, 8; i 8. wobei 
(^=5+^8, 

(14) h=£+^ 8 . 

ll9=£+^8. 

sind. 

Setzen wir (14) in 

(15) /(b, i i 0=0 


■ein, dann folgt 


(16) /(S+^ 8 . £+^ 8 . E+^ 8 )= 0 , 

'd.h. die Systeme von einem Kurvenpaar im R„ wo t ein Parameter 
ist. 

Entwickelt man die linke Seite der Gleichung (16) nach dem 
Taylorschen Satze, so kommt 


(17) 


■wobei 


(18) 


:sind. 


dt) ' 


+ - .(_?/«-!•+.+2—— -^— 9 9+. 

1-2V3U** 

+.+^" 


/i^/(E. i e). 
8 » s) 


Betrachten wir nur Kurvenpaar 
(19) A=0, 
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dann foigt ^=0, d.h. (16) ist im dlgmeinen s^ch (19). 
Betraditen wir diei lineare Beziehungen 

«S^+^^^+r8^=0, 

«s*+^r+r8’’=o, (K fi, u=l, 2). 
zwischen drei Kreisen in R,, Hann folgt 

wobei «, /9, r skalare Grdssen sind. 


( 10 ) 

Wir berachten das Kurvensystem 

auf tinserer Kieisflache‘‘> 6=6 (t, r), deren BogenlSnge s mit 

d [(<?, e,)df+2{e,e,)didT+(e^ <?,) d t *] 

gegeben werden kann. 

Aus der Dreiecke, die sich mit drei Seiten (r), {t+dt), C bildet^ 
eiiEdbt sidi 

V{6^6%) dr _ ■/(M0~_ si ny _ 

~v{6t6^ dt sin(o>-f>) 

y/(6,6,)(6,6,) 

Vie, 6,) {9, e\)-(e, e,'f cot f-(^. e,) ’ 


dann folgt 


_(Mi)_ 

»;F(», 9-f cot <p-(e, e.f ’ 

Vie,6,){e,e,)-{t>,e,j a 
^ {e,e,)+{0,e,) a 


(1) NAKAJIMA, S.: Differentialgeometrie der Kreisscharen, (VIII) Tdhoku Math. 
Joum. VoL 32 (1930) p> 214. 
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wobei a den Winkel zwischen c und o, w den Winkel zwiscnen u und 
V bedeutet. Somit ergibt sich als Gleichung von c 

dr _ _ {^) _ 

dt V{e, e,)(6, cot e,)' 

( 11 ) 

(1) Es sei eine allgemeine Kugelkongruenz 

( 1 ) («\ »•). (es)=i, 

und die beiden Envelopenm^tel davon 
=9 («'.«*), (9^=0) 

(2) j 

( 8 = 8 («’. «‘). ( 88 = 0 ) 

gegeben, wobei u\ m* zwei Parameter sind. 

Daraus folgt 

(3) 9=0, C5=0, 99*=0, 88*=0, 

(4) |^9*=0, f*9=0, f*8=0, ^‘=y^,- • 

Wir normieren die bis auf je einen skalaren Faktor bestimmten 
Vektoren 9 und 3 , indem wir zunachst 

(5) 9 8=1 

setzen. 

Wir wollen vier linear unabhangige Vektoren 9 , 3 , ?* aufbauen 
und derartig setzen: 

( 6 ) 9<=/>*f*+9.9- 
Aus (3) folgt 

(7) c </«*=—;*?* d«*. 

Setzen wir f&r einen Augenblick 


(8) 


f«a‘$,+^^+r3 
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tmd multiplizieren (8) niit so ergibt sich: 

(9) • r=0, «‘=0. 

also 

( 10 ) 

Setzen wir (10) in (7) ein, so erhalten wir die Gleichungen 


(11) 091} ?,*+?! f*)d«**®0. 

Wir benutzen jetzt zur Massbestimmung auf ^ und zur Fest* 
setzung der Tensorbezeichnung die positiv definite quadratisdie 
Grundform 


(12) di*=S{(kdu* du*=Attdu* du*. 

Bilden wir dann den schiefsymmetrischen Tensor Ei* mit 


(13) 


£**=-r-. 

(A„Aa-Ay^ 


so ergibt sidi aus (11) f&r j9 die quadratische Gleichung 


(14) E‘* E" (^t) tir + Air) (/ib f*. +A*.)=0. 

Wir wollen nun ? durch die invariante Forderung normieren, 
dass ^ die Mittelstelle der Kugeln b und $ sein soil. 

Dann muss in (14) das in j9 lineare Glied weg&llen: 

(15) E‘*E’''(A*.b^‘«+A,Tbf*.) 

=2A*’'b?iT=0. 

Wir faaben nebenbei gefunden: 

Dafiir, dass das Kugilsysiem ? {u\ m*) aus der Mittelstelle der b 
and 3 besteht, die von dem^ ? umhiillt toird, ist die Bedingung (15) 
notwendig. 

(2) Betrachten wir zwei senkrechte Kugelkongruenzen $(»*, ut^), 
-?(«', »*) in R., dann folgt 

( 1 ) . (?(«>,«*),?;(«>, «'))= 0 . 

^nd s(w\ 1 ^) zu der benachbarfcai Kugd iiu', if) 
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■senkrecht, so folgt 

(2) (f («’, «*)+5 ? («‘, «*), J («', «*))=0. 
Aus (1), (2) eigibt sich 

(3) 5 («’. «*))=0. 


Sind i(u\ «*) zu s(«’, «*)+^S(«’, «*) senkrecht, dann 

folgt 


(4) f («',«•), dS(«’, «*))=0. 


Aus (4) folgt 


(5) 


w*) 


^ !S («'. «*) 
3 


Su*d u^=0. 


Wenn f («’, «*) zu e(«’, «*) und zur benachbarten Kugel von 
S(m’, m’) senkrecht sind, dann folgt 


( 6 ) 

so folgt 

(7) 


(f.j)=o,(f.|*,)=o,(e.At).o, 




Aus (5), (7) ergibt sich 

<*> (*• 


Wenn wir ? zwischen (6), (8) auslassen, dann hat man das Er- 
gebnis: 


(9) 


Ir 

3m>’ 



3 3 


1 = 0 . 


Setzen wir 


5 u=du. 


in (9), dann folgt 
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( 10 ) 


ls> 


3«>’ 


In 

3«*’ 


du*du* 


= 0 . 


(10) ist die Gleichung von einer Kreisfldche, die m einer Kugel 
senkrecht ist. 

N.B. In Lies Kugelgeometrie bestehen: 

^"=—?+a\)+b^+cu+cu, 

\)'=—aS'+f9+ku+mu, 

9 '==—b^-Jl)+gu+eu, 
u'=—c S'—k \)—g^+h u, 
u=—c ^'—m t)-e^—h u, 


wo 


(>* a=(^ b).=(f «’).=!, (^' o.=i. 

(««),=(« «),=0, (««),=!, 

(r ^)«=(f f).=(f «).=(f «)6=0, 

(f'^).=(f».=(?'«).=(?'«).= 0 , 

(9 f).=(^ «).=(9 «).=0, (m <o),=(m f),=0, 

d<f^{du^\, 4^=r, 

do 


mbei a, b, c, c, f, g, m, e, h, k skalare Zahlen sind. 


( 12 ) 

Mit b sei das Quintupel der pentasphsnischen Kooidinaten; 
eines Punktes bezeiohnet und mit b* die quadratischen Fonnen, 
die die linken Seiten der Bedingungsgleichungen ^=0, b‘=0 zwischen 
diesen homogenen bberzahligen Punktkoordinaten darstelien. 

Es seien nun £ (m‘, «*), b (w’> «*) zwei Fl^chen, u* das Parameter 
auf ihnen, )> (m’, tf) ein System von Kugeln, das diese Fl^chen umhdllt,. 
so dass die Beziehungen bestehen: 
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jf=0, st)=0, 

( 1 ) 

^«= 0 . t) 1 J= 0 , })= 0 , 

Wir kOnnen die homogenen Koordinaten so normieten, dass 
(2) s»,=l, p*=l 


Die quadratischen Formen 

if-=-(?< ^ «‘) (S* ^ u*)=gik «*, gi*=J< s*, 
(3) 

8 «*) (i)t 5 «*)=G« 5 ^ «*, G(*=^i 


sind positiv definit und 


0 0 0 0 1 

0 gn 0 0 


0 gtt &. 0 0 = 

0 0 0 1 0 


gii git 
gti gn > 




I 1 0 0 0 0 

Gn Gn 
G,, G- . 


Wegen der linearen Unabhangigkeit von s, j*, jJ, 9i>, J 
kOnnen wir 


t)ik — R<* I) + S« p — Gf* jc 


‘setzen. 

Darin ist 


S«S<—0, 0 
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'^a-5iJ»=-SS<*. 

Ga=^4 W* 

r«=s.* -S, ^*= -St 

(7) J 

Rjt—S*— S‘» 

Su=Sit P= - J< Pk= -U p„ 

,S,t=^« l>= —1}« t>i= —^t p». 

Nehmen wir auf unserer Flache (j) eine Kurve «*(<) an und 
bezeichnen die Ableitungen nach t mit S, so gendgt eine Kugel ft 
dutch drei benachbarte Punkte der Kurve den Bedingungen 

(8) ftS=0, ftaE=0, ft^S=0. 

Setzen wir also 

(ft=jD+a'J,+^p+r^, 

(9) j 

/K=5+A*^t+Bl)+/’x, 

so folgt 

(10) (ftK)=l-«'A*ru + >'/=0, 
weil (1), (2), (6), (7) bestehen, wobei 

a'=p e'p 8 u” 

ist, also folgt der 

Satz: Wenn l+rf=“’A*ra ist, dam sind zwei Kngdn ft und 
K zueinander senkrecht. 


(13) 

Mit 

( 1 ) f=a,«+«nf"+«me“ ?>=«,?+ 

(Oi, Oi skalar!) 

kann man zwei Geraden in R, als Schnitt vcm drei Kugeln bezeichnen, 
wobei $, S die Kugeln in R, sind. 
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Die Bedingung dafUr, dass zwei Geraden <p, dbeidecken, ist 


die: 

C2) 

d.h. 

(f ip)=o, 

(3) 

Went! sich ^ transformieien bei den BQscheitransfonnationen 

(4) 

ic;m=o, 

dann folgt 


(5) 

A*''=C?CJA^*. 

Wegen A*'=A'“ bilden A*" einen symmetrischen Tensor zweiter 
Stufe. 

Wenn eine Gerade f auf einer Flache g{v^, u*) liegt, dann folgt 

(6) 

II 

o 

wobei Parameter sind. 

Ist f («*, «‘) Envelopengeradlinienflache von f (u\ «*), dann folgt 

(7) 


d.h. 


(8) 

p. Pi. D‘*=0 

wobei 


(9) 


ist. 

Wenn 


(10) 



ein gemischter T^sor ist, datm wird er durch (4) tranSfonnieit 
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(11) S•"=cJc^^S'^ 

Wir schliessen nun den Fall aus, dass die Matrix 

(12) 11^, 6” f”, l“.|1^0 

ist, in der eine lineare Beziehuttg ziviscken $, I besteht, d.h. 

<fa 

Vergleichen wir die beiden Ariseiten von Thomsen'*’ und SOss/*’ 
so kann man die Fundamentals^tze fiber relative Diffeientialkugelgeo- 
metric begrfinden. 

In Lies hfiherer Kreisgeometrie bestehen die gleichen Bezie- 
chungen wie in meiner Arbeit.*” 

N.B. (I) Es sei eine lineare Kongruenz in Lies Kugelgeometrie 

(f>f),=0 ((<p(u\ «*)^^>(M’, M*)),=l) 

und die beiden envelopen K.—Kugeln 

(jf).=0 ((ss),=0), 

(S8).=0 ((ij),=0) 

vorgegeben. 

Man ffihre die Bezeichung 

<7 

U.S.W. 

dur 


ein. 

Nun setzen wir 

(si).=i. 

Legt man die folgenden Bezeichnungen und Formeln zu Grunde: 

(1) Thomsen, G. : t)ber konforme Geometrie II, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamb. Univ. Bd. IV (1925) S. 127. 

(2) SOSS, W.: Zur relativen Differentialgeometrie, I, Japanese Joum. of Math. 
Vol. IV (1927) p. 57. 

(3) Nakajima, S. : Kugelgeometrie von Mobius, Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. and 
Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ^ Vol. II (1929) p. 6. 
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(fA ft) du'^du*= Gaa du'^du” 

(Grundfonn der Tensorrechnung) 

G=GuGa-G?., D**=-(f* x*)=(»’ Ja*)=(s <Ptk), 

D«=- (f>* it)=(f it*)=(i f tt), 

e«=0, e“=G'®=-e”, 6”=0, 

log G, N*=(S Sa)= -(S Sa), 

oGaa 

D=DiiDa—Dis, D=DjjDa Du, 

dann entstehen die folgenden Ableitungsgleichungen: 

<PKk = -Gkk f+D** s+Dt* i, 

Sa=-D;50,-Na5, 

i*=-Dif.+NAi. 

Die Integrabilitatsbedingungen dieser Differentialgleichungen sind 
a‘=l-s'*e‘'D**D„=l + -^ D„D^ 

Cj 

e*'D^'’D.*,= -e*' D^'-D.*,, 

-e« D1 b.,= -e*'(DAp*, ly' + Dtp* D?'). 

(II) Hirakawa'" fuhrt seinen dritten Satz auf den auch an sich 
interessanten Satz 4 zuruck: 

Wenn alle Durchmesser einer Kurve konstanter Breite den Fldchen- 
inhalt halbieren, so ist die Kurve ein Kreis. 

Diesen Satz kann man auch folgendermassen beweisen: 

Es sei A B ein fester und X Y ein variabler Durchmesser, Schnitt- 
punkt beider sei P, ihr Winkel «. 

FQr «-»0 ist sicher A P=B P. 

Denn fiir alle Werte u ist der Flachensektor APX dem Sektor 

(1) HIRAKAWA, J.: On a Characteristic Property of the Circle, Tdhoku Math. 
Journ. VoL 37 (1933) p. 175. 
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BPY fl^engleich nach der Voraussetzung. 

In der Grenze wild dieser Inhalt aber 

APd«=BPrf«. 

Man kann das auch in der bekannten Weise sagen: 

Der momentane Drehpunkt des halbierenden Durchmessers ist sein 
Mittdpunkt. 

Es ist also 

AP=BP=6=Breite=c<Mwt. fOr m-^0. 

FQr w>0 aber schliessen wir: 

Ist r der Radiusvektor von P aus, so ist 

pw pw+n 

I r*du=\ t*du fOr alle v und vu. 

Jv Jv+it 

Also ist 

r* {w+rc)—f* (w)=f* (v+t:)—?* (v) 
far alle v, w und insbesondere fQr t»=0, w=n : 

r* (2;r)-f* (;r)-f* (0), 

wegen 

f (2;r)=r(0) 

also 

rm=r{j:), 

dJi. 


AP=BP=*/2. 

X Y schneidet also A B stets im Mittelpunkt/'^ 

Da A B auch willkarlich war, so folgt diese Behauptung sofort. 


(1) Vergl. NAKAJIMA, S.: On Oval^, Tdkyo Butsurigakko Zaasi, 34 (1925) p. 82. 



Studies on Concentrating the Hydrogen Isotope by 
the Electolysis of Water. Part I. 


(With 2 Plates and 5 Text-Figures) 


Yoritsune Ota 


(Received for publication, February 10, 1934.) 

Introduction 

The first quantitative evidence for the existence of a hydrogen 
isotope of mass 2, was secured by Urey, Brickwedde and Murphy^'^ 
and they gave for the abundance ratio of EP to ff in natural hydrogen, 
the value H*: ff=l:4000. These results were obtained by an ob¬ 
servation along Balmer lines. Since then many investigations have been 
conducted to determine the true value of the abundance ratio in 
natural hydrogen. The most provable one of value at present is the 
one recently obtained by Bleakney and Gould IT: H'=l;5000. 

In spite of the very small amount of H* present in ordinary 
hydrogen, it is very promising to fractionate IT and H' completely, 
because the meiss of IT is twice as large as that of H" and therefore 
the difference of properties between them is expected to be far greater 
than between Jiny other pair of isotopes. Urey, Brickwedde and 
Murphy*^'’ first obtained a sample which contained IT about five 
times as great as natural hydrogen by evaporating liquid hydrogen 
at a pressure which was only a few millimeters above the triple 
point. Soon after this work the possibility of fractionating H* and 
H’ by the electrolysis of water was suggested by Washburn and 
Urey.'*’ According to their theory, in the process of electrolysis of 
water there are two causes for excluding one isotope from the other: 
(1) the effect of a possible little difference between the normal 

[Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. and Agr, Taihoku Imp. Uni., Formosa, Japan, Vol. X, 

No. 3, March, 1934.] 
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electrode potoitials of and H* (2) the effect due to the diffusion 
process of two species of ions and also disdiarged ions in the me¬ 
chanism of formation of hydrogen molecules at the cathode. And 
they confirmed their expectation by finding the definite increase in 
the abundance ratio in the residual solution obtained by the electro¬ 
lysis of water to produce oxygen for industrial puiposes. By virtue 
of this method brilliant success in fractionating and H’ to a con¬ 
siderable degree was recently achieved by Lewis and Macdonald.'^^ 
In their experiment, water was made conductive by adding NaOH 
and nickel plates were used as electrodes. The solution was carefully 
cooled to avoid the loss of water caused by evaporation. Reducing 
twenty liters of water obtained from the industrial electrolytic cell 
used about four years to one-half of cubic centimeter by electrolysis, 
they could obtain water which has a specific gravity of 1.073 and 
contained H* and H* in ratio; H*: H’= 2 : 1. From their results 
they also estimated the ratio of the percentage loss of IF to that of 
IF at 0.20. Another important work of research is that of Washburn, 
Smith and Frandsen.^*’ In their experiment, water having an initial 
specific gravity of 1.000034 was made conductive by adding sulphric 
acid, and the solution (0.01 N) was electrolyzed by using an anode 
of right platinum and a gold-plated copper cathod covered with 
platinum black. They measured the variation of the density of 
water caused by continued electrolysis, and gave curves illustrating 
the efficiency of the fractionation. 

Since it is very provable that IF may offer very powerful aids 
to researches in all branches of physics and chemistry, especially in 
nudear physics, our laboratory immediately took up the study on the 
electrolysis method, soon after the announcement of the success of 
Lewis and Macdonald arrived here. In the following papers, the 
experiments and results obtained are given. 

Methods and Results of the Experiment. 

In order to determine the abundance ratio of H* to IF in water, 
the following three methods will be used; (1) Density measurement 
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(2) Positive ray method (3) Spectroscopic method. In the present 
experiment, the spectroscopic method was adopted, and the abundance 
ratio was determined by comparing the intensities of the Hi> lines of 
H* and H* with each other. 

According to the theory of line spectra, the position of the H* 
Balmer lines is to be shifted a little to the violet side of the corres¬ 
ponding H‘ Balmer lines. These separaticHis were first measured by 
Urey, Bmckwedde and Murphy.^’’ They photographed the spectrum 
of light from a Wood hydrogen discharge tube in the second order 
of a 21 foot grating having dispersion of 1.3 A. per mm., and obtained 
the foltowing results. 


separations 
in A.U. 


H. 

1.791 


H, Ht H, 

1.313 1.176 1.088 


Moreover, besides the above small separated distance between 
the Balmer lines of H' and H*, the broadening of H' lines caused by 
over exposure cannot be avoided, therefore a spectrograph having 
large dispersion and resolving power must be used to detect the H* 
line from the H' line. The author therefore used a large glass prism 



Fig. 1. 
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spectrograph of Littrow mounting constructed in our laboratory. The 
details of the design are shown in Fig. 1. 

The optical train consists of one achromatic lens of 10 cm. aperture 
and 300 cm. focal length made by Hilger & Co. (No. E 263), a 60'’ 
prism and a 30” prism each of which is 13.0 cm. length of face x 7.6 
cm. in height by Hilger & Co. (No. E 245) and two 60’ prism by 
Kogaku Kogyo & Co., which are similar in size to the above ones. 

The slit is Hilger’s No. F 31. The dark slide is Hilger’s No. E 

295. 

The light that enters through the slit is reflected along the 
camera case by a right-angled prism of 1.4 cm. length of reflecting 
face X1 cm. in height, is collimated by the lens; passes through the 
train of the prisms; is reflected back by the 30’ prism the reflecting 
face of which is coated with tin-mercury amalgam; and retraces its 
path through the lens, an image of the spectrum being focussed on 
the photographic plate. The prism system is placed on a stand 



U) 


Fig. 2. 


ta,j 
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fixed to the bottom of a case of the spectrograph. The lens is 
mounted on a carriage which can be moved along a slide by a screw, 
its position being defined by a scale and an index, and its position 
can be accurately adjusted for the focusing purpose. The case is 
made of well seasoned Japan cypress. The spectrograph is settled 
on oxicrete bases separated by a layer of sand from the ground 
floor to avoid the disturbance caused by the shock. 

This spectrograph gives a very fine image of the spectrum. The 
dispersion is 1.4 A./mm. at the H{i line, so the separation of H|i and 
lines on a photogiaphic plate is about 1mm. 

The discharge tube used is the type designed by R» W. Wood 
and shown in Fig. 2. 

The main part of the tube is 0.8 cm. in inner diameter. Alminium 
cylinders of 2.5 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. in length are used as 
electrodes, and each of them is fixed to a copper lead jointed 
to a glass tube of 4 cm. in diameter as shown in Fig. 2b. The 
discharge tube is connected through a capillary to a small vessel in 
which samples of water are put in, and also to a Cenco Hirvac pump 
as shown in Fig. 2a. 



9m, 


Fig. 3. 
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The tube .is excited by a current of about 86110 ^ uaiug a 51nr. 
X-ray transformer with one pole earthed. Duting the ezcitatian, 
water vapour was continuously run throu^ the tube. 

The whole arrangement for the spectroscopic work is shown m 
Fig. 3. 

The photographic plate used was the Ilford special rai^ pan¬ 
chromatic plate (thin glass). 

The emission of the discharge tube gave very pure atomic 
spectrum of hydrogen and was so intense that die image of the Hji 
line could be clearly detected on the phite by 5 seconds’ exposure. 

To concentrate IF by the electrolysis of water the following 
method was first tried. Fifteen liters of ordinary distilled water was 
made conductive by adding 5^ NaOH, and was poured into twenty 
cells, which were provided with electrodes of iron plates and connect¬ 
ed in series in a D.C. 100 volts circuit The cells were cooled from 
the out-side by water. The current of electrolysis was about 6 
amperes. The electrcdysis of water was continued, collecting the 
solution in the smaller number of cells when it reduced in quantity, 
and distilling the solution when the concentration of NaOH in it 
rose too high to be fit to electrolyze. 

From time to time the solution was examined spectrographically. 
In this way we could attain one of the solutions the photograph of 
which a faint but clear image of a new line in the expected position 
of the line after two hours’ exposures. Prolonging the time of 
exposure to 6.5 hours a plate with which the wave-length of the 
new line could be accurately measured, was successfully obtained. 
The wave-length of the new line was found to be ^a<r—4860.03 A.U. 
Comparing this value with that obtained by Urey, Brickwedde and 
Murphy, it was decided that this new line was really the HJ line. 
Judging from the fact that the 8 seconds’ exposure is necessary to 
obtain the image of the line in equal intensity with that of the 
line obtained by the 6.5 hours’ exposure, it was estimated that 
the abundance ratio in the solution was about H*: iF=l :2700. By 
rough estimation it became clear that the efficiency of fractionation 
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was worse than that of Lewis and 
Macdonald’s method. 

hldct, to improve the efikiency 
of fractionation the following method 
was tried. The electcolyser used 
was the one shown in Fig. 4. 

An outer glass tube (a) was 
3 cm. in inner diameter and 35 cm. 
in length. A hole of about 1cm. 
in diameter was made on the upper 
part of the outer tube. An inner 
glass tube (b) was 10 mm. in dia¬ 
meter and was so constructed as 
to cool the solution by the stream 
of cooling water through it. The 
electrodes were made by rolling a 
sheet of iron shown in Fig. 4b in 
a cylindrical form, and they were 
placed in contact with an outer 
tube and an inner one respectively. 

The capacity of the electrolyser was 
about 100 cc. 

A certain great quantity of distilled water can be reduced to a 
small quantity of 30 cc. by this arrangement of electrolysis in the 
following way: 100 cc. of the distilled water is at first made conductive 
by resolving 10g. of NaOH and then introduced into the cell; then 
the cell was operated up(»i with a current of 8 amperes being sup¬ 
plied with the distilled water through the hole twice a day till the 
volume reached its initial 100 cc. In such a way the solution was 
reduced to the quantity of 30gc. 

The solution was so well cooled by this arrangement that the 
decrease of its volume was almost equal to that expected by the law 
of electrolyse. 

To know tiie efSdency of the fractionation, .280 cc. of distilled 



Fig. 4. 
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water, the relative abundance being H*: IF=1: 2700, was reduced 
to the solution of 35 cc. in quantities. This solution was examined 
spectrographically and a fine photograph of the line could be 
obtained by 40 minutes’ exposure. The relative abundance was 
estimated at about the value H^=l: 400. 

Some of the photographs taken with this solution are shown in 
Plate I and II. Plate la is a reproduction of a plate obtained by 
two hours’ exposure, as comparison spectra the Fe and Ni spectra 
of a Pfund arc and also the spectra of the hydrogen discharge tube 
being taken on the plate. An enlarged reproduction of the plate is 
given in Plate Ib. Plate Ila is a reproduction of a plate obtained 
by 5 hours’ exposure, and an enlarged one is given in Plate lib. 

To estimate the efficiency of fractionation of H* and H', the 
quantity of water contained in the final solution must be known and 
it was found to be about 30 cc. Therefore the value of 

R . 

R. * V 

was about 0.7, where R<, and R, 
indicating the initial and final 
value of the abundance ratio 
H*: H', and V<, and V, that of 
the volume of water. Thus the 
efficiency of fractionation was 
nearly as good as that of Lewis 
and Macdonald. 

By connecting the cells in 
such a way as shown in Fig. 
5, they are conveniently used 
to concentrate IP. 

To operate them with a 
current of 8 amperes, about 45 of 
them were connected in series 
in a D.C. 120 volts circuit. In 



L-Rii4 laUfcr JtM 


Fig. 5 . 
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our laboratory, with these devices the experiments on the subject are 
being continued, the details of which will be published shortly. 

The writer wishes to express his hearty thanks to Prof. B. 
Arakatsu for his encouragement and invaluable advice given to 
this work and to Mr. Y. Uemura for his kind help in the construction 
of the spectrograph. 
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Notes on the Validity of the Principle of the Conservation 
of Spin Angular Momentum in the Process of the 
Artificial Disintegration of Lithium Atoms. 

B. Arakatsu 


(Received for publication, February 10, 1934.' 


The validity of the principle of the conservation of angular 
momentum was previously discussed by the present writer'’’ and Y. 
Ota for various cases of the interaction processes among molecules, 
atoms, electrons and photons. It was pointed out that the principle does 
not literally hold in the case of the collision process between atom and 
electron, and that it is somewhat difficult to accept in the case of 
the radiation process ^y=0 without making some necessary modifica¬ 
tion of the fundamental conception of the word “ angular momentum.” 

The failure of this principle was also recently shown by D6pel®’ 
and Gailer in the case of the excitation of Hg atoms bombarded by 
the canal ray of He atoms. 

We are now going further to say that the angular momentum 
does not strictly be conserved, not only in the natural process taken 
by the system of outer configuration, but also in the process taken by 
the system of nuclear configuration of atoms. 

Consider the case of the artificial disintegration of Li* atom shot 
by a proton of high speed. With Cockroft and Walton, the dis¬ 
coverers of the phenomena, all of the later investigaters'’’ agree in 
interpreting the phenomena as the nuclear “ chemical ” process which 
is appropriately expressed 

by ,1/ -I- = 2,He^ 

because the mass-energy equation 


[Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. and Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Formosa, Japan, Vol. X, 
No. 3. March, 1934.] 
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Mass of Lt'+Mass of H'+K.E. of H'=2. (Mass of Hc‘+K.E. of He‘) 
is satisfactorily compatible with their careful experiments. K we now 
take the nuclear spinmoment of each of the colliding particles and 
the resulting ones in consideration and attempt to set a conservation 
equation of this quantity, we see, at once, that a quantum or two of 
the nuclear moment is annihilated by this chemical process, since 
the nuclear moment of proton, Ke and Li’ is believed to be 0 , 
and quantum respectively and so §±5 had to be anticipated to 
become 2 or 1 , while it gave rise in observations to 0 + 0 . 

For the case of the distintegration of Lithium by the bombard¬ 
ment of atoms of the heavier isotope of hydrogen, it is stated'®’' that 
the phenomena are to be expressed, as in the former case, by the 
“ Chemical equation ” 

jLi* + - 2jHe\ 


Though the experimental determination of the nuclear spin of 
Li' is not yet decisively clear, it is estimated, by some writers, from 
SchOler’s observation^'’ of the hyperfine structure of the spectral 
line of this atom, to be 0 . For IT, the nuclear moment is determined 
by Lewis and Ashley^'’ to be 1.* 

Taking these values, we see also that the conservation of the 
nuclear moment fails in the process of the artificial disintegration by 
the collision of two nuclei, and namely that the apparent annihilation 
of one quantum moment is accompanied. 

If, in both cases, the chemical process be always accompanied 
by the emission of a photon (r-ray), which carries a quantum of spin 

Recent experiments of FRISCH, ESTERMANN and Stern^) show that, while the 
mechanical moment of proton is V 2 » the magnetic moment is about 2.5 and 
the magnetic moment of the nucleus of the heavy isotope of hydrogen is ex¬ 
ceedingly small compared with that of proton. From these facts, we may 
assume that the mechanical moment of Li® many probably be 1, even though 
the magnetic moment is vanishingly small (SCHOLER’S observation). If we 
presumably take this value, we see at once that the conservation principle may 
hold well in this case. Since, however, the necessary observation of band 
spectra of (Lf ®)2 has not yet been successful notwithstanding the endeavours 
of many investigators,^) it is assumed, in the present paper, that the mechanical 
moment of to be 0 and that of to be 1. 
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angular momentum ", the total amount of the angular momentum 
may be conserved. Decisive evidence on this point,'"’ however, is 
not as yet obtainable by experiments. 

At any rate the nuclear angular momentum seems not always 
to conserve itself in the nuclear “ chemical process,” but, in some 
cases, a quantum of this quantity creates or annihilates itself in the 
nuclear configuration during the process. 

The alternative interpretation may be speculatively done by 
taking at once the angular momentum of the outer configulation of 
atoms just before and after the chemical reaction in accoimt together 
with the nuclear one. But this is to be reserved until experimental 
facts are found, to justify the presumption of the existepce of such 
an interaction between the nuclear configulation and the outer one 
as it is under the control of their conserving spin moments. 

The anther’s thanks are due to Prof- Y. Ota for his great interest 
in this subject, and various discussions made. 
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(1) f=e(«r), m=l, do'=(d,-d?)) 
und 

(2) (b) ((t.b)=0), 

(b) ((bb)=0) 

die kreisscharentheoretisch normierten tetrazyklischen Punktkoordi- 
naten des Enveloppenmantels/’’ 

Dann ist nach der ScHWARZschen Ungleichung fdr eine einfach- 
gesdilossene Kurve: 

(3) UMSdtf j{( 

=47r S, 
wo 

(4) d^=Bogeneleinent von (b), 

J 2 

d(T=Kontingenzwinkel von (f) 

-i =-^'"-=Krumm\ing 
ff dt 

sind. 

Weiter erhalten wir gleiche Beziehungen fiir b, vrenn b eine 
einfachgeschlossene Kurve ist. 

Betrachten wir Relativgeometrie der Eilinien, so folgt 

/C\ jd^ _ /^(b) __ y->_ do_ 

d't fie) ’ 

wo r R—KrOmmungsradius von b ist und e Eicheilinie und t, a, f 
njit % 'a bzw. 'z beseichnet sind.‘*^ 

FQr den R-Umfang F von b aber gilt: 

(1) Thomsen, G.: tJber konforme Geo. II, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar der 
Hamb. Univ. IV Bd. (1925) S. 126. 

^2) St)SS, W,:. Zur relativen Differentialgeomotrie, I, Japanese Journ. of Math. 
Vol. IV (1927) p. 57. 
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( 6 ) ¥=^dt=^rd:t==rd% 

wo r=plq; p, g beide Stiitzfunktionen von to und c sind. Liegt die 
Eilinie to ganz Oder teilweise innerhalb b, so ist 

(7) F(b)<F(b). 

Nach meiner Arbeit folgt 

( 8 ) * , 

WO f die Deviation ebener Kurve sind. 

Aus (8) ergibt sich 

(9) tanf>= 


wo d(T den Kontingenzwinkel von 6 bedeutet/*' 

Wenn so folgt in (9), wenn =0, so folgt 

d(j 2 d(T 


Der Winkel o ist eine Funktion von und die Gleichung 


( 10 ) 


d(T 

dt <T 


sagt uns, dass die Krummung gerade die Ableitung dieser Funktion 
ist. 

Daraus folgt 


(11) < 7 = r 

Jo p 

wenn der Winkel von dem Kreise in dem Anfangspunkte des Bogens 
gerechnet wird, vorausgesetzt, dass das Integral einen Sinn hat. 

Die Funktion <7 ist fiir die Discussion der ebenen Kurven, die 
durch ihre natiirliche -Gleichung gegeben sind. 

Wenn <7 mit der Annaherung von t an eine bestimmte endliche 


(1) MATSUMURA, S.: tJber einen affingeometrischen Satz und die Deviation 
ebener Kurven, Tdhoku Math. Journ. 36 (1933) p. 189. 
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Oder unendliche Grenze unendlich gross wird, so existiert in dem 
entsprechenden Punkte kein BerOhrungskreis mehr. 

Wir werden immer voraussetzen, dass dies nur in den isolierten 
Punkten eintritt. 

Wir wollen fQr einen Augenblick den Anfangspunkt des Bogens 
t nadi A verlegen und A' in der genugenden Nahe von A wahlen, 
um auf dem Bogen AA' jeden Punkt mit unbestimmter Tangente 
auszuschliessen. 

Man kann setzen 


( 12 ) 


df=du^+dif, 




= 1 . 




u‘ 


tang _ 
u 


1 

P 


wenn A' nach A hinruckt. 

Daraus ergibt sich: 

(13) fPdo‘=dt^+dtP, 


d.h.(130 
d.h. (14) 


jtu 

dt 


=cosg, 


dv 

dt 


=smg, 


{ « n* 

^/'COSgrfg, V=\pBmada. 


Wir haben 

(15) ; 

dt p 


man kann also die Kriimmung auch betrachten als den Grenzwert 
des Verhaltnisses des Winkels S<t zu dem Bogen St. 

Offenbar variiert p im allgemeinen von einem Kurvenpunkte zu 
einem andem, d. h. die Kriimmung ist eine Fimktion des Bogens, 
und es zeigt sich sehr bald, dass die Kenntnis dieser Funktion 
geniigt, um die Gestalt der Kurve zu bestimmen. 

Aus dieson Grunde ist 


(16) 


y(t, g)=o 
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die natOrliche Gleichung dieser Kurve. 

Nach Berechnung von a wird die Integration der Formeln (130 
als Funktionen von <> geliefert. 

1st der Schmiegungskreis einer Kurve b=b(<r)imR„ 

so lasst sich ein beliebiger Trangentialkreis in b(«') durch 

(17) f(<r)=f(«T)+F(«r)b(<r), ((ff)=l) 
darstellen. 

Die tetrazyklischen Koordinaten c(<r) des Schmiegungskreises 
sind unter den verschiedenen Tangentialkreisen in &(<>■) durch die 
folgende Bedingung gekennzeichnet: 

(18) (dcd,-)=0. 

Durch Spezialisierung der Funktion F(<t) wild der Tangential- 
kreis an ein und derselben Stelle c individualisiert/'^ 

Aus (17) ergibt sioh 

d<T _ 1 
dt p 


Nun betrachten wir 


(19) 


wo bekanntlich 


_ c(<r)-g(g,)+F(ff) b(«T) -F(g ,) t>(g,) 
F(<t)-F(<t,) F(<t)-F(^,) 

=^ (<^ ) -| (" o) +F(< ^ o) (b( g) -b(q'o)) , 


F(<t)= 


P(<^) 


ist. 


~F(,t)-F(«7.) 


p. 


(1) Thomsen, G.: op. cit. 
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==_ Pi <f) 

ph—- 


pO^iL 

■) 


wo 

db ^1_=:_1 

dff ’ d<f p 

gesetzt sind/’’ 

So folgt der 
Satz: 


( 20 ) 


ist mit 


1 _ 1 


( 21 , 


gegeben. 

a=a{t) besitzt eine inverse Funktion t=t(<r), und man erkennt, 
dass man statt des Parameters <t langs unserem Kurvenbogen die 
Bogenlange t als Parameter einfiihren kann. 

Dann wird f=f(f(<T))=l(<7) eine stetige Funktion, fiir die auch 

stetig ist. 
dt 

Im allgemeinen ist 


denn es ist ja 

( 22 ) 


JL 

da 


-iO, 


dc _ 

da dt da dt (6<6/) 


Wenn b(ff) Minimallinien Oder isotrope Kurven sind, so folgt 


(1) TAKASU, T.i Difierentialkugelgeometrie, XI, Japanese Journ. of Math. Vol. X 
(1933) p. 37. 
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Oder 


db db _Q 
da da ' ' 




(/'®4=0), (Minimalkugelschar!) 

\ da da ' 


bei denen sich konsekutive Kreise beriihren. 

Durch wird dann der Beruhrungspunkt von f mit dt 
da da 

dargestellt. Die Kreise sind dann die Schmiegkreise der Kurve 
Fiir die zu b parallele Kurve besteht 


(23) 


d. h. 


(24) 


= (^< ?<)■'=/'+const. 

da 



di>_ 

dt 


Wenden wir uns wieder zur relativen Differentialkugelgeometrie, 
so ergibt sich aus (5): 

(25) 

wo o> die relative AfBnbogenlange und ^ die relative AfBnkrummung 
ist.«’ 

Ein Kurvenpunkt, in welchem der R.-Krummungsradius einen 
stationaren Wert besitzt (/''=0 in (5)), sei R.-Scheitel genannt. 

Bezeichnet man femer ? als den Einheitsvektor der ausseren 
Normalen von b, so folgt fiir die Parallelkurve 

(26) b=bJ'Cf^ (c=const.). 

(1) MATSUMURA, S.: Das Extremalproblem der relativen Affinlanf?e in der 
relativen Affingeometrie ebener Kurven, Tohoku Math. Journ. Vol. 33 (1931) 
p. 232. 
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Sei p der Abstand ihrer Tangente von 0, dann oidnen wir je 
zwei Punkte von to und e einander zu, fur welche die Vektoren $ 
miteinander dbereinstimmen, und bezeichnen die GrOsse 


(27) 


r(f)=- 


[u>'] #) 


als den R.-Abstand der b-Tangente (?) von 0, naturlich in Bezug auf 
e, wo [a, o,6i ist 

Der R.-Bogen t von b wird bestinimt durch 


(28) 



wo ich g als den Abstand der Tangente zu e von 0 bezeichne und 
auch mit f den Winkel, den die Tangente mit einer festen Richtung 
bildet. 

FQr einen beliebigen Parameter r aus (28) folgt 


(29) 



=jqp(b)df=jqdt(t). 


Ihm entspricht als Eichbogen 


(30) 


jCu?]/ 4 dr=|g/>(e)# 



woraus (5) hervogeht. 

Fiir R.-Kreise ist f kcmstant. 

Ist umgekehrt f konstant, so schliesst man aus (5), dass b dem 
e ahnlich und ahnlich gelegen ist, wo wir b dann einen R.-Kreis 
in allgemeiner Lage nennen wollen. 

Fur den gewOhnlichen Flacheninhalt 1(b) erhalt man 


(31) 2lit>)=^rdt=-jrrd't=^-^d't, 


wahrend der Eichumfang 
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(32) S=Jd'f=2I(e) 

wild. 

FGr den R.-Umfang S von b aber gilt 


(33) 
denn es ist 


S bleibt bei Translation erhalten. 

Femer gehen wir zur Affingeometrie in R.-Geonietrie fiber. 

Ist u die Aflinbogenlange von b und v die von e, so ist 
bekanntlich 


(35) 


d<p 

< -^=/o(e)^ =('?'?*)■", 

d9 


Wahlen wir als Eichkurve c das Affinkrfimmungsbild -nz von 
b, das vielleicht keine Eilinie ist, so ist 

(36) 9=[cc]=/>(e)-^=(e,e,)-^ 

und es wird t bis auf eine zu vemachlassigende additive Konstante 
selbst zum Affiinbogen 

<=j®o(b) dsp=j/>(b)^ dfp 

=|(f« f()’^df>= [</«. 


(37) 
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Fcmer wird, wenn K die Afiinkiummung von b bedeutet, 

(38) b'= re'= - rb'"^ rKb'=; 

also ist r gerade der AfiinkrQmmungsradius von b. 

Schliesslich wird die R.-Entferung r zur AfSnentfemung 

r=/,/«=o(b)^(bc)=(b3E). 

Die Affingeometrie einer Kurve ist also ihre R.-Geometrie bezOg- 
lich ihres Affinknimmungsbildes. 

Das Affinkriimmungsbild ist auf jeden Fall geschlossen. 

Es ist zugleich eine Eilinie, wenn b elliptisch gekrummt, d. h. 
wenn stets 

(39) /’>0 

ist; dann gelten alle Formeln also auch bier. 

Danach ist ein Beweis mancher bekannten Satze der affinen 
Kurventheorie leicht geworden, z. B. es folgt: 

(40) S/litin.^2I(b)^S/^Miui. 

Unter alien Eilinien gegebenen Inhalts haben die Ellipsen das 
grdsste Integral der Afiinkrunjmung 

(41) . 

Ist fur eine elliptisch gekrummte Eilinie 

(42) /’=const. Oder r=const., 

so ist eine Ellipse da, 

Mit gleicher Methode kann man relativedifferentialkugelgeometri- 
sche Erweiterung der AfSingeometrie untersuchen.'*^ 

Es sei «(0) der AfBnbogen von b, i;(0) der von e; femer sei 
/=/>(e)3f, X=jo(b)®f und P=(bX) die negative Aflinentferung der 
Kurve b von 0 entsprechend Q=(e/). Dann definieren wir 


(1) suss, W.: op. cit. 

(Z) MATSUMURA, S.; op. cit. 
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(43) 


! M=|(e/V«=|QrfM=j/® Qpi'o)^ dv 

=jr-^dt=jr^d't 


als R.-Affinbogen von j, wahrend die GrCsse 

(44) v=^izf)dv=^Qdv=^p{e)qdf='t 

mit dem Eichbogen Gbereinstimmt. 

• Die Formel fur den R.-AfRnumfang 

(45) v=jr'^d't=^r-ht 

entspricht dabei ganz der fiir den gewdhnlichen Affinumfang 

(46) U=J</(b)^df=J/>(b)''^d<(b). 

Nach der Hdlderschen Ungleichung wird femer 


(47) 


worin das Gleichheitszeichen nur fiir 


(48) 7=const., 

d. h. nur fiir R.-Kreise gilt. 

Vielmehr kann man ausser U die Grdsse 


(49; 



M) 





einfiihren, fur welche die Abschatzung 


(50) 



gilt. 
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Audi ist noch 

(51) UW^S*. 

worin das Gleichheitszeichen wieder fdr R.-Kreise kennzeichend ist. 
Setzai wir noch 

(52) 8=—f 

Q 

als GegenstQck zu 

(53) 3e=.o(b)^c 

in der gewdhnlichen Affingeometrie, so ist E=(b 5 ) die negative R.- 
Affinentfemung von b von 0 und es foigt 

(54) 2I(b)=jEd«. 

Ist e die Einheitsellipse, d. h. (e/)=Q=l, so entstehen die 
Fonneln der Affingeometrie; U wird ziun gewOhnlichen Affinumfeuig, 
S=2?r, und (45) lasst sich zur isoperimetrischen Ungleichung der 
Affingeometrie erweitem: 

(55) 

In ihr gilt das Gleichheitszeichen, falls b eine Ellipse, hier also mit e 
affinverwandt ist. 

Es kann vermutet werden, dass (55) ganz allgemein gilt und 
das Gleichheitszeichen fur Affinverwandtschaft zwischen b und c 
kennzeichnend bleibt. 

Aussetdem ergibt sich dann aus (50) und (51): 

(56) W^4SP(»). UW^SI(b) 

mit derselben Bedeutung des Gleichheitszeichens. 

Falls sich (55) und (56) beweisen lassen, so foigt es aus 
E=const., dass b mit e affinverwandt und zugleich ein R.-Affinkreis 
ist; denn dann ist 


(57) 


2I»EU, W=EW, UW=2SI. 
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Ate Vektor der R.-Affinnonnale fuhren wir ein: 

(58) 

Dann gilt wie in der Affingeometrie 

(59) (Q5)=(b', ^)=1; (»,30=(>)'8)=(t)', ^0=0 
und die Grdsse ^ in 

(60) t'=^' 

ist ate R.-Af{inkrQmniungsiadius zu betrachten. 

^=^(«) ist die natOrliche Gleichung der Kurve b in Bezug auf 
e. Bezogen auf das R.-Af!inkrunimungsbild b Eichkurve wild 
jetzt Qbrigens wegen bM*=/>(b)’®: 

(61) K = J(l),-)€ft(b) 

der R.-Bogen der elementaren R.-Geometrie, der R,-Krum- 

dti'tf) 

mungsradius, fur den ein Vierscheitelsatz gilt, und 

(62) = 

(9') Q 

der negative R.-Abstand. 

Die Durchfuhrung der oben erfirterten Geometrie ist insbesondere 
auch fiir die Flache mOglich. 

Hier betrachten wir zwei Systeme von den Kreisen im Rj und 
setzen 


(63) f=T(<^), S=j(<^) 

und machen zwei Hullkurven b=b(ff) und tb— w(<t) geltend, dann 
ergibt sich; 


(64) 


cos®= 


=_ 

•/bl • 



wo 6 der Winkel zwischen zwei Richtungen von Kurven im Schnitt- 
punkt ist. 
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Aflinlwge s ist mit 


(65) 



chi 1 

J«„L dt ' 

df J 


dt 


gegeben, wo 

( 66 ) 

dt p 

Stetzen wir auf jede Tangente je einen Punkt ^ bzw. so folgt 
(67) ^=b+/tj„ 

wo 1, I die Lange zwischen b und bzw. b und 19 bedeuten, so 
ergibt sich: 


«o = — f+c(b—/bo)+c(b—? b„), 

(68) |6=b-c/fo, 

^^=b—c7fo 

( 68 ) ist die Bedingung dafiir, dass zwischen zwei Ortem b und b 
bestehen muszen. 

Wenn b eine Eilinie bilden, so folgt 


(69) 


[6, b]2>0 

Oder [b, b]:^0. 


Nun bestehen 


(70) 8;iT-S’^0, 
wo 

(71) S=J[b. 'i-pdt, 

F ist hier der Flacheninhalt einer geschlossenra b-Kurve. 
Affinkrummung ist mit 

(72) *=[b, b] 
gegeben. 
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Der Affinniittelpuiikt tst mit 

(73) ^=t,+ -Lb 

k 

gegeben, wo 

(74) toff— 

sind. 

(2) Grandlage der konformen Fldckentheorie 

Betrachten'^’’ wir eine quadratische Form 

(1) GaduUu\ {i,k=\,2), 

wo 

(2) G.tH3((9.^^*), «’=/, u"=r 

bestehen. 

G,i ist ein kovarianter symmetrischer Tensor zweiter Stufe 
(G«=G*,), dessen Komponenten gegebene Funktionen der Koordinaten 
des Kreises sind. 

Der Abstand ds zweier Nachbarpunkte wird durch die Formel 

(3) ds'=Gadu'du* 
gegeben. 

Die Nulllinien unserer Form sind die Minimallinicn. 

Wir bezeichnen mit G die Determinante von G.i, die wir als 4=0 
voraussetzen, und fuhren den schiefsymmetrischen kovarianten 
Tensor mit den Komponenten 

(4) e.._0, - 

ein. 


(1) Nakajima, S.: Kugelgeometrie von Mobius, Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. and 
Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ. Vol. II (1929) p. 36. 
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Bezeichnen wir mit die zweiten kovarianten Ableitungen ® 
in Bezug auf die Fonn Gm, so ist 

(5) B, 6^, B„ Bt,, Btg\du*du*=pikdu*du* 

4 

gleichfalls eine halbinvariante, parameterinvariante Fonn. 

Ihre NuUinien sind wie wohl bekannt die Kriimmungslinien. 

So ergibt sich: 

( 6 ) (B, B^)P^-2(B, B,)P„+(B, B,)p^=5. 

Wenn die Krummungslinien Parameterkurven sind, so folgt: 
Pu~Psi~^» 

Wir kdnnen ihre Differentialgleichung in der Form schreiben: 

I dB„ dB, 1=0, 

' d. h. I cosr-(£(f)+sinr-<5'(0+ ir]{t) 

— Acosr- 2 J—BsmrS - (Ssinr+tT) 6 +(Scosr - iV)S 

+(Tcost+V sinr) 7 , 

(7) ' — sinT'G+cosr-^, 

d(—Acosr*2l—BsinrS - (Ssinr+tT)E+(Scosr—tV)S 

+(Tcos+Vsinr)]y), 

. d(—sinr^G+cos*^) 1 = 0 , 

und man kann sie nach meiner Arbeit^’’ ausiechnen. 

Normieren wir den Flachenpunkt B dutch 

so haben wir 


(3) Thomsen, G.: op. cit 
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( 8 ) 


G<*= — gik— (^< ®*), 

g 

K e., 

[e«=0, E“=_^^ , E“=0, G= G«|] 


wo p= p,k\ ist. 

Setzen wir 

(9) G**=E‘"E*'G„, 
so ist mit 

( 10 ) 

die Zentralkugel der Flache S(t, r) im Punkte t, t bestimmt. 

Went! 

G”=G“=0, 

so folgt 

( 11 ) ri=p \\e, e„, 6„ 

Betrachten wir eine dritte invariante Differentialform zweiter 
Ordnung 

(12) ()jd'e)=-l-E"G’^ i s, Sr, §„ S„ I du* du^ 

4 

=Cudu*du’‘, 

so bezeichnet (12) die Schnittangentenkurven der Flache 0. 

Zwischen den vier Grundtensoren G<t, P,j., Ca, E.* bestehen 

r (a) -^-G‘*Ga=l. (b) -Lp“Pa=l. 

( (c) -|-C*C<*=1, (d) -|-E‘*E<.-1. 


( 13 ) 
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f (a) G‘*P,t=0, 

(b) G**Ci*=0, 

(14) 

1 (c) P‘*C«=0. 

(d) E‘*Gi*=0, 


I (e) E“Pi*=0, 

(f) E‘*Cit=0, 

(15) 

o 

II 

(b) C<i=EriPt, 

(16) 

(a) Git=Ci.CjE; 

(b) Git=PirP£, 

(17) 

(a) E‘'E*'P„=- 

P**, (b) E‘'E*’C„ 

(18) 

P„C1=C*,R 

1 

=Eit, 

fl i=k, 

(19) 

E‘'Et.=Gi = 


(O i^k, 

(20) 

G=-P==-C 

=E. 

(21) 

G“Pit=0, 


dann entstehen die folgenden Ableitungs^eichungen 

1 

r ■HCi*^+Gi*5, 

(22) J 

r!r=Mre-Cie,. 


1 

I Sr^MS. + UrTl, 



WO 

'(ee)=o, (ee,)=o, (er^)=o. ( 0 i)=-i, (ee.*)=-Ga, 

(e,«*)=Gu, (^<7)=0, (^.5)-o, (a,0„)=o, 

(w)=l» (ES)=0, (’?®i*)=Ca, 

(23) ^ 

(58)~0» (8®«)-Ait, 

(%)=0, (^;j?r)=-C,„ ()?)fT)=0, (5 ^t)==-Mt, 

> (%)=0, (^,8r)=A,r, (78r)=M,., (88r)=0. 

Die Integrabilitatsbedingungen sind: 

^itr — ^irk— Rimrt G"’^^I, 

’?r.-5y.r=0, 

8M“»r~0 



( 24 ) 
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(Jeder neu angehangte Index bedeutet kovariante Ableitung.) 


(25) 


_ ^^r ,m 


a/: 


3k 


ikm I in /-» r*-* 

~Z * ^ ika* mr 


ist der Rietnannsche Kriimmungstensor der Form G<i. 
Zwischen drei Invarianten 


(26) 


S=P‘^M.Mx, 

T=C‘"M,M* 


besteht 

(27) p-s*-r=o. 

Wollen wir zwei Wurzeln von 


(28) 




mit k„ ki bezeichnen, so folgt 

(29) 


h — Pi PtiP a 


*,= ~Pti V^Pi PnPtt 
Pa 

Daraus ergibt sicht 

! {e, e,)+{e, e,) (*,+*,)^?,) k, *,=0. 

L+M(*,+-*s)+Nife,;fe,=0, 

L/>s-2/>,sM+NA-0, 

wo L, M, N zweiter FundamentalgrOssen der Flache B{t, r) sind. 
Man kann den Radius 




von der Zentralkugel berechnen, wo Rj die Hauptkrummungsradien 
sind. 
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Nun wollen wir 

(6,6,), ie,e,) 

die modifizierten ersten Fundamentalgrdssen der Flache nennen, wo 


(32) {eA)^-E, {e,e,)=G 

bestehen, dann kann man^’^ aus 

(33) < (^t ^t)?n 2/>ii, 

( (0,0.)q^-2{e, d,)q^+ {6, ^,)9„= VmXWHW H, 

rechnen 

?n» ?i*i 

.wo 

(^<^<)» (^<^t), (®t ^t) J Qa, Qtt> Qsst 

die modifizierten ersten FundamentalgrOssen bzw. zweiten Fundamen- 
talgrdssen der Flache 0{t, r) sind, wo t=«i, sind. 

Also ergibt sich 

(A) fflr Differentialgleichung der Haupttangenten-kurve: 

(34) qndu*+2qadudv+qsidi^=0. 

(B) fur modifiziertes GAUSZsches Krummungsmasz: 

(35) k=(q^^ &-9,i) /m e.X^r e,)-ie, ej ). ui s. w. 

Ein isogonales Strahlennetz laszt sich stets durch eine konforme 
Abbildung der Flache in das System aller Geraden der Ebene uber- 
fOhren. 

Die Bedingung fiir ein Strahlennetz kann hingegen so formuliert 
werden: 

'l) Thomsen, G.: fiber konforme Geometrie 11, Abb. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamb. Univ. IV (1915) S. 138. 
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^ 36 ) ® N a ( (BAJU-rnyV ) 

^ dtW(eAXW-W' J' 

Wenn die Flache eine Kieisfl^he ist, wo U und V zwei Ortsfunktionen 
auf der Kteisflache sind/’’ 

Fiir 

besteht naturlich folgender Satz: 

Versteht man unter —, die Normalkrummungen, welche 

P Pi 

durch die Ansdrucke 


1 __<? „ dp + 2g ]; dt dr+Q a dr* 

p iPAW + 2i0A)dt dT+{0^0 Mt^ ’ 

1 __ qadP+2q^dtdr+q^^ _ 

Pi A 0 t)df+ 2 (e, 0 ,)dtdT+( 0 . 0 M^ 


gegeben sind, so zeigt sich, dass durch jeden Punkt Richtungen 
gehfn, fur welche 

1^1 

pi 

wild, bestimmt durch beide Gleichungen 

f (qix qti)dP +2(5b qa)dtd~+{qsi qiz)d^—0, 

(38) _ 

' (Qii+ dll)df + 2{qa + qa)dt dr + =0, 


fur welche also die Quadrate der modifizierten Krummung miteinander 
gleich sind. 

Setzen wir 

f J^{0,0,)de + 2{0,0,)dt dr+ {0,0^)d^ 

(39) 

I V=qtidf-^2q,;AtdT+q^Tp, 

so ist 

(40) J(/, <P)0 


(1) RADON, J.: l)ber konforme Geometrie, V, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar der 
Hamb. Univ. IV (1926) S. 318. 
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d, h. piT/dti + 2pt/lt dr+pi^r*=0 , 

die Differentialgleichung von Kriimmungslinien/'^ 

Nach Ogxjra'*’ ist 

( 41 ) U U 9))=0 

die Differentialgleichung der Schnittangentenkurve, die den Winkel 
der Krdmmungslinien halbiert. 

Schon hat Prof. Hayashi Torsionschelinien genannt. 

Man kann die Gleichung der Torsionschelinien etwas anders 
ausrechnen: 

J(y, J(/. ^))=o. 

Kf’t J(/. f^))=0 sittd die Gleichung der charakteristischen Linien. 
Nach GauC'” kann man wissen, dass die notwendige und hinrei- 
chende Bedingung dafiir, dass beide Flachen aufeinander abwickelbar 
sind, d.h. 

(0A) ^ 

(e.e,) 

bestehen, die ist: 

J,(K, ^,(K))=4k, J,(K)). J/J,(K))=-/,(J.(k)), 

wobei 

ds* [{d, e,)df + 2{e, e^)dt dr + {e, 

die Bdgenelemente der beiden Flachen; Jj Beltramis erster Diffe- 

rentialparameter und •^-=K bzw. GAUt'sche Totalkrum- 

P^ 

mungsmasze der beiden Flachen sind. 

(1) Vergl. (28). 

(2) Ogura, K.: On the theory of StACKEL Curvature, Tohoku Math. Jovrn. Vol. 
16 (1919) p. 270. 

(3) Vergl. GAUSSS Werke. 
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4K(«. r)=/(K(«, V)), 

J,K(u, i)=/(K(u, V)), 
v))=X{K{u, V)), 

j,(k(«, i;))=z(k(«, V)) 

bestehen, dann sind die Flachen auf Rotationsflachen abwickelbar, 
wo 


u^t, i;=r; 

Beltramis zweiter Differentialparameter ist. 

Die Formel fur den Kriimmungshalbrnesser eines Normalschnitts 
liefert die Differentialgleichung der charakteristischen Linien in der 
Gestalt:" 

+ {- QuPa + 2 g 2 ./>„> du dv 
{ + dv=0. 

Betrachten wir eine Kurve auf unserer Flache r) und setzen 
etwa 

so folgt 

wo X ein Parameter ist. 

Die Bedingung dafur, dass unsere Kurve Minimallinie Oder 
isotrope Kurve ist, ist mit 

^ dx dx ' 


(1) Vergl. Lilienthal, R.: Zur Theorie der dquidistanten Kurven auf einer FlSche, 
Math. Ann. Bd. 62. S. 540. 
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gegeben. 

N. B. Es seien Kugelkongruenz 

(1) «*), (Ff’)=l 

und deren beide Enveloppeunwtel 

^ ( S=S(«S «*), (5S=0) 

( l=l{u\ «*). (SS=0) 

gegeben, dann entstehen die folgenden Ableitungsgleichungen'*’ 

! <Phk = -guf +D»*e+D* tj, 

S»=-Dli^.+N*E, 

S*=-D1 <»,+NaE. 

Aus (3) ergibt sich 

{— T)i,<p, —Ntj}, 

wo i) den Affinnonnalvektor bedeutet."^ 

Femer ergibt sich 


(4) 


*- F 
t 


wo 3£ ein kontravarianter Vektor ist, dessen Komponenten die 
nonnierten Stellungsparameter der Tangentenebene sind. 

Aus 

! S«=A{*E(+G«|, 

ergeben sich 

(1) TAKASU, T.: Differentialkugelgeometrie III, The Science Reports of the 
Tdhoku Imp. Univ. Vol. XXI (1932) p. 600. 

(2) Blaschke, W.: Vorlesungen iiber Dififerentialgeometrie II (1923), Berlin, S. 
156, S. 163, S. 165, S. 162, S. 218. 
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( 6 ) 


weil 


I X {-Kf-N, e}, 


(7) 




besteht. 

Die Affinentfemung eines Punktes 5 der Flachenstelle ist mit 

f,- (n-E. -D«y.-N..E, -D:y.-N .,y.) 

; LN-M> 5 

gegeben, 

Wenn die v-Linien (M=const.) gerade sind, so wird 
(9) (E..xs.,)={-D;,f-N.E} X {AJ,e,+G.^)=0. 

Aus den Ableitungsgleichungen Weingartens werden 


( 10 ) 


E„ 9 , =-He., 


wo (3) bestehen. 

Wenn auf zwei Flachen 


E und i, 

ihre gemeinsamen Tangenten ein Normalensystem bilden, so folgt 
^ S«"i" E*’“0> 

wo (3), ( 6 ) bestehen.'” 

Nehmen wir 0 anstatt e. so entstehen die folgenden Ableitungs¬ 
gleichungen.'** 

(1) Vergl. NAKAJIMA, S.: Ober zwei Flachen, welche eine Beziehung haben 
Tohoku Math. Journ. Vol. 30 (1928) p. 142. 

(2) NAKAJIMA, S.: op. cit. 
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Aus'*’ 


kann man 

rechnen. 

Mit 


Oder 


~Shk9 +Da*^+D**6, 

B= cosr*(£ + sinr-5 + i;;, 

= —sinrE +cosr-5, 

B,= — AcosrSl— BsinrS—(Ssinr+tT)E 
+(Scosr— N)(i +(Tcx)sr+Vsinr)^, 

3e, f, p, u. s. w. 


r=tan"' 


{se)_ 

m 


=const. 


t=‘>i'^{]B] =const. 


bezeichnen wir die Kreischaren auf B. 


(3) Uber Stutzfunktion 

Es sei p{6) die Stiifzfunktion einer konvexen Kurve ^ im R. 

Die Kreise c(^) sind die Schmiegkreise der Kurve k. 

Fur die Kurve ist 

( 1 ) i^{eyi(e))=\. 

$(ff) und f ( sind die Gegenpunkte von k. 

Gehen die Schmiegkreise f(^) und durch den Punkt 

i( +!r) bzw. i(B) hin, so folgt 

(2) NAKAJIMA, S.: Kugelgeo. von MdBIUS, Mem. of the Fac. or Sci. and Agr., 
Taihoku Imp. Univ. Vol. 11 (1929) p. 86. 
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. (?(.e+n)^0))=o, 

( 2 ) ] . 

I (c(0)f(S+;r))=O. 

Aus (2) folgt 

(3) f‘W)+(f W + f (^+’r))=0, 
so folgt 

(4) (f(S+ff)c(6'))=const., 

d, h, der Winkel zwischen S{0+^) und t{0) ist konstant. 

Also folgt der 

Satz : Gehen die Schmiegkreise in einer Eilinie immer durch 
die Gegenpunkte hin, so ist der Winkel zwischen zwei Schmiegkreisen 
immer konstant. 

Betrachten wir zwei Punkte ?(5), c{9+a.) anstatt c{0), 
so besteht auch der obige Satz, wo a eine Konstante ist. 

Seien ly die festen Kreise im Rj, so ergibt sich: 

(5) (fW->?)=0, 

wo ^{0) die Schnittpunkte von v rait k bedeuten. 

Aus (5) folgt 

(? ^)=const., 

so folgt der 

Satz : Wenn in den Schnittpunkten von K mit den festen Kreisen 
1 ] die Winkel zwischen den Schmiegkreisen und ly immer konstant 
sind, so sind die Winkel zneinander ^eich. 

Wenn ein fester Punkt 51 auf den Schmiegkreisen von K liegt, 
so folgt 

(St 0=0, 

so folgt 

(5tO=0. 


Wir erhalten also den Satz: 
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Dasz jeder Schmiegkreis von K durch einen Jesten Punkt ^ itnmer 
hindurchgehe, so musz 31 auf K sein. 

Wenn jeder &hiniegkreis c mit einenj festen Kreise ij einen 
festen Winkel enthalt, so folgt 

()?f)=const., 

so folgt 

also muB der Punkt von k auf liegen. 

Es sei 6 (t) die einparametrige Kreisschar im R,, f (/) mit k—0, 
die Stellung der zugehdrigen Tangentenelemente. Wenn wir die 
Ableitungen nach dem Parameter t mit den Punkten bezeichnen, 
so lautet die Bedingimg dafur, dass zwei Nachbarkreise f die Kurve 
k beruhren, 

(6) ^e=0. 

Wir kdnnen die Streifenbedingung ( 1 ) durch 

(7) 

ersetzen, weil die Bedingung (1) auch fur f erfullt ist. 

Es ist ja 

( 8 ) H={k+xk+xk)k=o 

vermOge 

k^=Q. 

Wir wollen nun dem willkurlichen Faktor ^(<) in (7) einen 
bestimmten Wert erteilen. 

Wenn ein Kreis 7 zu ? senkrecht ist, so folgt 

(9) ^=0, 

wo wir X als die Konstante betrachten. 

Daraus folgt 
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( 10 ) - 

(?>?) 

Aus (7) und (10) ergibt sich: 

( 11 ) 

Der Parameter t soli 'durch einen aeuen Parameter s ersetzt 
werden, wo s deOniert ist durch die Forderung 

(11) s=|±i/f di+c 

= \± dt+c. 

(4) Geometrischer Ort von einem Punkt, dem 
Beriihrungspankt zweier Kreise 

Man betrachte eine ebene Kurve K als einen geometrischen Ort 
von einem Punkt j;, dem Beruhrungspunkt zweier Kreise ly im R*, 
so folgt 

( 1 ) mvit), 

wo 

(D (c«), 

wo t ein Parameter ist.“’ 

Nach elementaler Differentialgeometrie weisz man, dasz die 
Bogenlange gegeben ist mit 

(2) s=Jy(j7d< 

wo (1') besteht. 


(1) Thomsen, G.: tJber konforme Geometrie 11, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamb. Univ„ IV, Bd. (1925) S. 122. 
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Man betrachte 

s=s{t), 

so erkennt man, dasz man statt des Parameters t I^gs unserem 
Kurvenbogen die Bogenlwge s als Parameter einfOhren kann. 

Dann wild 

(3) v(s))v(s), (f7/=l. 

1 st daher ^{s) der Winkel, um den man im positiven Sinn den 
Einheitsvektor e, der *i-Achse zu drehen hat, um ihn in den Tangen- 
tenvektor s(s) im Punkte s der Kurve 

5=£(s) 

=f(s)-=5(s)(?’?), (f5?7=l 

Obeizufuhren, und bedeutet s die Bogenlange, so wird man in 
dO 

*=—- 
ds 

ein Masz fur die gesuchte Abweichung vom geradlinigen Verlauf 
haben. 

Wir nennen c die Krummung der orientiertrai Kurve im Punkte s. 
Die Krummung des Kreises vom Radius r ist mit 

x=llr 

gegeben. 

Zu i(t) Oder j(s) in (1) Oder (2) kann man die Formeln in 
elementaler Differentialgeometrie anwenden und daher kommt: 

[1] Tangentenvektor: j'=— 

dt 

[2] Bogenlange: «=[•/{ dt. 

[3] Einheitsvektor der Tangente: 

ds 

[4] Kriimmungsradius: p==llx, *=}=0. 
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[5] Krummungsmittelpunkt: ^=J (s)+ wo bj Einheiisvektor 
der Normalen ist. 

[6] Evolute: G&nnetrischer Ort der Kiimmungsmitidpunkte. 
Setzen wir 

l{u\ «')=$(«', «*), 7 («’, «*), (? 7 /==l, 

wo ij zwei Kugeln im Rj, u* Parameter sind, so kann man mit 
S(m', m*) eine Flache bestimmen. 

{1} Erste Fundamentalform: t=='^gau!'u^=gttu'u^. 

{ 2 } Winkel 0 zweier Tagentalvektoren: 




(3) Oberfldche: 

du'du^. 

{4} Zweite Fundamentalform: 


J — L*4:W U , 

— ^*S 

{5} Krummung des Normalschnittes: 

I gau'u\ 

{ 6 } Formel von Meusnier: 
kcosi'^=k. 

{7} Hauptkriimmungm: k^, % definiert als Extremwert von k. 
Sie gentigen der quadratischen Gleichung 2H4+A=0. 

{ 8 } Mittlere Krummung; 
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H—^(^ 1 +^)—^(fiitLss— !iSv.S» £^tX 
{9} GAUSZsche Krummung: 

K= I4-L! U 

SaSia~Sii 

{10} Differeniial^eichung der Kriimmungslinien: 


Oder 


Lit*** 

Ljji*** 

gkt«* 

gikU* 

=0 



—u'u* 

iiW 



Sn 

Sn 

= 0 . 

Lii 

L]2 

L~ 



{11} Die Krummungslinien sind dam und nur dam Parametet 
linien, ivenn 5 'b=Le !=0 ist. 

{12} CHRiSTOFFELscAe Symbole: 


Die erster Art: 


2V3«* 0 «* 3«' 


Die zweiter Art: {?}=^”[«]. 

{13} Ableitungsformeln: 

Die von Weingarten: Si*={“}S(+L«S 3 , *,*=1,2 
Die von Gausz: S3i=— L*St, *,*=1,2 

{14} Fundamental^eichungen: 

Die von Codazd-Mainardi: 


3L„ 

a**‘ 

+ 

1 


o 

II 

a 

_0L« 

0 **’ 

--^+(2 

8 »> 
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Die von Gausz: Darstellung des Kriimmungsmaszes K durch die gu: 




und 




Definition: Kurven stationdrer Lange. Extremalen des Varia- 
Uonsproblems: dt=stationdr, tvobei u'j,{t), 


(5) Zweiparametrige Kugel-und Kreisscharen 

( 1 ) 

Hier stelle ich eine Theorie der zweiparametrigen Kreisscharen 
im konformen Rautn auf. 

1st eine Kreisschar im konfoimen Raume vorgelegt, dann gibt 
es ein Paar Orter des Brennpunktes der Kreise. 

Diese Orter sind ja eine Flache der zweiparametrigen Kreis¬ 
scharen. Sind die Gleichungen eines Paares Orter: 

(1) (E (m, ») + (m, v) + al («, r)+as («, t))=0, 

(2) h)='=3^ («, v)+fx («, v) -^yl iu, v) («, i>)=0, 
dann kann man die Gleichung der Kreisscharen als 

(3) {it))=Xty,+Xtyt+Xtyt+x,y^=l 
setzen, wobei w, v die Parameter bedeuten. 
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Jetzt kaim naan drei (piadratische DiSerentialformea 

! '^dXfdyt=Gi}du* du*, 

'£{d3^r=g<,du*du\ 

^(dyi/=gijdu* du‘ 

betiachten, wo dx„ dyt zwei gegebene Fortschreitungsrichtungen: 
bedeuten.'*’ 

Drei quadratische Formen Gt„ g^, gij haben fOnf simultane 
Invarianten, deren Reprasentanten wir unter Zugrundelegung von 
Gij als Fundamentalformen folgendeimaszen schreiben kbnnen: 

(5) < g=igti\ G=\Gij', g=\gill, 

Man kann die Formel leicht nachweisen: 

( 6 ) 

(7) G'’gijgu=2hgit-kgit. 

Analoge Gleichungen erh^t man durch Vertauschung von gtt 
mit gxt. Neben zwei der Formen gibt es noch eine sogennante 
jACOBische Form. 

Die drei Jacobischen Formen sind folgendes: 

Pik = -Y(^*rgk + eiirg'i). 

(1) NAKAJIMA, S.: DiSerentialgeometrie der Kreisscharen, X, XI, XII, Tdhoku 
Math. Journ. Vol. 34 (1931) p. 191. 
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Es gdten folgende Gleichungen: 

G‘*/».*=0, G>*=0, 
g*%k=Q, i‘*Ai*=0, 

A e‘*G«/>,p^,=d, 

G‘V.*=rf. 

Wir denken uns die Kugeln des euklidisdien R, m bekannter 
Weise auf die Punkte des euklidischen R 4 abgebildet, indem wir der 
Kugel mit der Gleichung 

(*—a/+(y—6}*+(2—c'(*=r* 


den Punkt mit den Koordinaten a, b, c ±ir zuoidnen. 

Den beiden Werten von ir tragen wir dadurcb Reduiung, dass 
wir die Kugel dutch die Angabe eines Drehungssinnes auf ihrer 
Oberilache orientieren. 

Einer Kugel mit positivem Drehungssinn soli das positive, einer 
Kugel mit negativem Drehungssinne das negative Zeichen zugeoidnet 
werden. 

Wir sagen kurz, die Punkte des R 4 sind isotrop auf die orientier- 
ten Kugeln des R, projiziert. 


( 2 ) 

Sollen sich zwei Kugeln mit den Koordinaten (a„ c„ r,), (a,, 
bt, Ci, r,) gleichsinnig beruhren, so muss 

(1) iat-aJ + (b-b,f+{Ct- c,)*= (r^ - r,/ 

sein, d.h. die beiden Bildpunkte im R. mussen die Entfemung Null 
haben. 

Nun setzen wir 
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a^Xi, bsiXi, csaai, ir»sx„ 

dann kann man mit £(»', «') zweidimensionale Mannigfaltigkeit im 
Raume von vier Dimensionen bezeichnen, wo «* zwei Parameter sind. 
Setzen wir 



so bilden zwei entsprechende Koordinaten von h und einen 
Jcovarianten Vektor. 

Es ist mm 

<2) (di ds)=(E. h)dut du*=ga du* du* 

elne parameterinvariante Form. 

Die Nullinien unserer Form sind die Minimallinien im R^. 

Die Minimallinien im R^ entsprechen den Kugelscharen im R,, 
so folgt der 

Satz: Betrachten wir «=>* Kugeln «*) im R,, so beriihren 
sie sich gleichsinrug durch eine /este Kugel t4) in zwei Richtungen 
der Kugeln. 


( 3 ) 

Es seien eine Kugelkongruenz 

9=9 (u\ «*), 

(99)=1 

und deten beide Enveloppenmwtel 

i=l(u\ t^), ((se)= 0 ) 
E=S(«*, «*), ((ee)= 0 ) 
gegeben. Man fiihie die Bezeichnung 


ein. Die betreffenden Koordinaten seien wie folgt normiert: 
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(JS)=1. 

Die quadratische Forai 

=(?.< (S* ^u*)=git Su* 

ist positiv definit und dem gewOhnlichen Bogenelement der Fladie 
(S) proportional. 

Wegen der linearen Unabh^gigkeit von { nadt 

Blaschke^’’ kOnnen wir die zweiten kovarianten Ableitungen von £ 
bezuglich linear aus ihnen zusammensetzen und linden 

lik=riti+Sit<p-giki 

Darin ist s«Et=0 und 


«'.*=S<S*=-5 5«. 

»'a=E« J =-Si St=-S* 5<, 

Si*=Su -Si -S* fi- 

{ 4 ) 

Hier wollen wir die Geometrie ina elUptischen Raum studieroi. 
Es seien x,, Xt, Xi, x^ die homogenen Koordinaten eines Punktes s u” 
projektiven Raume. 

Wir kbnnen sie fur reelle Punkte immer und zwar auf zwei 
Arten so nomieren, dass 

( 1 ) ill)sB£ + ^i+X,+K = l 

wird. Dann sind die Punkte x^, x,, Xt, x^ und —z,,.—x,, —Xt, —x^ 
miteinander identisch. 

Die Entfemung f zweier Punkte s. ^ kdnnen wir in den nor- 
mierten Koordinaten durch die Formel erklaren: 

(1) BlASCHKE, W.: Ober konforme Geometrie IV, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamb. Univ. Bd. IV (1926;, S. 226. 
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(2) cos5P=x;>',+j^>’i+fliJ',+ai3’5Si(5^) 

Dann lassen die eigentlich orthogonalen Substitutioara der Xt, die 
Formen (js), (9b) und die Polaienbildung (sb) invariant; wirkOnnen 
sie also als Bewegungen des elliptischen Raumes mit Maszbestim- 
mung (2) bezeichnen. 

Wir betrachten ein ein-parametriges System 

(3) J=S(s). 

zwei benachbaite Kurvensysteme (3) haben den Abstand ds. 

(4) cos(ds)=(djd£); 
demnach wird 

(5) (d£d£)=l. 

Aus (5) ergibt sich 

(6) (d*£d£)=0, (4/'£d5)=(<fjd'j), u.s.w. 

Drei konsekutive Punkte bestimmen das Feld 

(7) 3e=/>||Eij'||'. 

wo p einen Proportionalitatsfaktor zeigt. 

(8; (Eb)=o 

bedeutet, der Abstand sei n/2 gleich. 

(9) (js)(9b)-(sb)*=o 

bedeutet, der Abstand sei Null gleich. 

Wenn y>=f+rb ist, so liegt der Punkt f auf der Verbindungs- 
gerade von zwei Punkten c und b- 

Wenn 0 der Abstand- zwischen <p und £ ist, so ergibt sich 

(10) cos0=(j, f-t-rb). 
wo r eine Konstante ist 

Man berechnet nach (2) fOr den unendlich kleinen Abstand 
zwischen einem Punkt f und dem Nadibarpiuikt S+Sdt 
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( 11 ) tax!fd<l>=d^—do*. 

Wenn wir einen Punkt f als die Funktion eines Parameters t 
ansehen, so ist eine Kurve dadurch in der Ebene bestimmt. 

Es gelten dann nach (1) 

(12) (ff)=l und (cr) 

identisch in t, wenn wir die Ableitungen nach t durch den Strich 
bezeichnen. 

Zu den Kurven im elliptischen Raume wendet man Stranskys^'^ 
und Kubotas'*’ Arbeit an. 

Ist ds das durch das Feld X geschriebene Bogenelement, so wird 

(13) cos(ds)=(dJidl). 

Ein Punkt j, als die Funktion j(«', w*) zweier Parameter u' und 
«* betrachtet, beschreibt eine Flache. 

Es gilt (£s)=l identisch in u\ 

Es ist nun 

1 =(di dj)=St)rf«‘ du’’=g,k du* du\ 

Wir definieren den Abstand zwischen zwei Punkten von w’ 
mit 

Vgxv-V if VgivW^^w'^ 

Setzen wir 

so folgt 

gia^yliQ5**dz'*. 

Vngj[= gxagvfQ,'v.^, 

(1) StRANSKY, E.: Zur Infinitesimalgeo. der Kurven im elliptischen Raume, 
Sitzungsberichten der kaiserl. Akademie der Wiss. in Wien Bd. CXXI (1912) 
S. 1. 

(2) Kubota, T.; Differentialgeo. in noneuklidischen Raum, TdkfO Buzuri-gakko 
Zassi Vol. 31, p. 128. 
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90 fdgt 


~ “Qit^jiv dsi^, 

Q i|iv—Vji^*v= gxa£^t>fQ^^‘ 

In unserem Falle ist 

gxv.dii^du*'=l=gxv.'^di^. 


also folgt 


Si-V’—&aV 


du- 

du*' 


3«'‘ 


( 5 ) 


Ein Punkt S, als die Funktion f(», v) zweier Parameter u, v 
betrachtet, beschreibt eine Flache, so folgt 

(1) {f?)=0, (??)=!. 

wo f eine Kugel bedeutet.'*’ 

Hier betrachten wir die Kugelilachen und nehmen etwa die 
Kugel'’’ 

(2) f+f, 

so ergibt sich'*’ 

(3) 'i+'i==0, 

wo 

(1) THOMSEN, G.: Ober konfome Geometrie II, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamb. Univ. IV Bd. (1925) S. 126. 

(2) Thomsen, g. : op. cit 
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Aus (1) folgt 

(4) ?(«, t))=-Xt>)«‘“+f(i>), 

wo 

besteht. 

Aus (4) ergibt sich: 

f=Ve-“+<^(V) 

wo u, V zwei Parameter sind. 


( 6 ) 

Sind drei vetschiedene Kugeln i}, <p im R, gegeben, so darf 
man sagen: Beliebige Kugeln <7 im R, sollen die Gleichung 

=, c, Tj, f, <r| 

identisch erfdllen, was ein eindeutig bestimmter Satz von Grdssen 
ist, doi wir als Punktepaar im R, bezeichnen. 

Die Grossen B,iv nennen wir seine Koordinaten. 

Insbesondere nennen wir das Punktepaar in bezug auf die 
Kugeln r}, <p ihre Schnittpunkte, wo 

il7. Cl 14=0 

besteht. 


( 7 ) 

£(w, v) sei die Kugel im R, der zu verbiegenden Kugel 

(1) Sx=S+2/8+2/*r+-. 

wo die 3 auch von u, v abhmigig sind, so stellt £ (u, v) eine Ver- 
biegung bestimmter Stufe dar, wenn die Entwicklung nur bis zu der 
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entsprechenden Oidnung berOcksiditigt wird und die Gleichung 

bis zu den Gliedem dieser Oidnung erffillt ist. 

Wenn wir statt dessen schreiben: 

(2) d(Si-S)d(£i+£)=0, 

so folgt 

(3) d(<8+/Tt-...)-d(E+<J+<‘8'‘^+-)=0. 

Darin sind folgende Gleichungen 

!djd 8 = 0 , 

diidf'+df^=Q, 

di df^+di df^+di ®^d 8 = 0 . u- s. w,, 

Nach (4,) kann man sagen, dasz di, ds zueinander senkrecht sind. 


(6) Eoordinaten von Gauss 

FQhren wir in unsere Mdbius-Ebene nach Gauss statt der 
kartesischen Koordinaten 7 die komplexe Verdnderliche 

(1) 2=c+jiy 
ein, so ergibt sich: 

' Xo=<r(l+Zz), 

z,= 0 ( 1 - 22 ), 

( 2 ) 

Xt=a(z+z), 

, x,= -io(z-z), 
wo 

(3) 2 =f-* 7 , z=^^^- 

x,+x, 

ist 
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Die Gleichung des Kreises ist 

(4) j^=Aa+Be+&+D=0. 

Aus der Bedingung 

(5) ^^=-J(BB-AD) 

■ergibt sich, dass ^ in (5) einen Punkt bezeichnet, wenn 

(6) BB=AD 
ist. 

Avis (5), (6) folgt 

(7) AB22+B*2+AD2+BD=0. 

9 in (5) bezeichnet einen Kieis, wenn 

(8) 4(BB-AD)=r* 

ist.«’ 

Aus (3) ergibt sich: 

(9) tan<>= ^ r=v/j|+j§/(z,+*i), 

X, 

wo r der absolute Betrag von z und die Amplitude von z ist. 
Setzen wir 

' x!,—(r'(l + z'z'), 
xl=Al-z'z') 

( 10 ) 

M=y{z’+z'), 

, 3h=-i<T'(z'-z'), 

-so folgt 

12 + 2 ' < 

X, + Xi Xi + Xi 


<1) Blaschke, W.: Vorlesungen iibfr Differentialgeometrie III, Berlin (1929) S.87. 
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(7) Geometrie von Lie 

Hier werden wir die Geometrie von Lie in der Ebene behandeln. 
Wir wissen, dass wir den gerichteten Kreisen der Ebene eineindeutig 
die Systeme voi vier dutch die Bedingung 

(1) (SS)=-j(5+jii+a?+ai=l 

noimierten tetrazyklischen Koordinaten Xi zuordnen kttanen. 

Wir setzen 

(2) («=0. 1, 2, 3) 

y4 

imd nennen y.(i=0, 1, 2, 3, 4) die fOnf homogenen pentazyklischen 
Kreiskoordinaten. 

Aus (1), (2) folgt 

(3) ^bi)>=-i^+y;+yi+y!-y*=0, 

Jedero gerichteten Kreis genQgt (4). 

Wenn ^<=0, so bezeichnet (4) einen Pvmkt. 

Die Punkte werden dabei ganz dementsprechend als Kreise mit 
dem Radius 0 betrachtet, also bezeichnet (3) einen Kreis im R,. 
Wir bezeichnen die zu (3) gehdrige aus den pentazyklischen Koordi¬ 
naten zweier Kreise ; und ^ gebildete Bilinearfoim mit 

Oder 


l'9=-Xoy,+x,yt+x,yt+Xtyt-Xty^, 

Ebenso schreiben wir wieder vektorielle Gleichimgen, z. B,: 
8=«£+^9 

Es gelten fOr die Produkte mit den eckigen Klammem ganz dieselben 
Rechen-gesetze wie fdr die Produkte mit den runden Klammem. 


<£ b >=0 
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ist die Bedingung fur die BerOhrung zweier Kreise und unsere Lie- 
Transformationen eriialten die Bedingung der Beruhrung von K.- 
Kreisen. 


( 1 ) 


Ein Satz v<ni drei Kreisen £* sind voneinander linear abhangig. 
Damit gilt etwa: 


wo a, /9, y, 5 die skalaren GrOssen sind. 
Wenn sich j”*, beriihren, so folgt 


d. h. 

Oder 

weil 

bestehen. 

Wenn 

so folgt 


(j«>O=0, 

(«e' + ^e", rt)’+V)=o, 
“r<E'9 *>+“^<e'>)">+ 
+/3KeY>+/3«'<e”s”>=o. 

{«<)-|-/ir}<E’E">=0, 

^eV>=0, <e”e'V-=0 


a5-|-/9r={=0, 

<eV*>=o. 


d. h. zwei K.-Kreise e*. s“ mOssen sich beiiihren. 
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( 2 ) 

Wenn b, b zwei Kreise sind, so fdgt 
bb=0, 
bb=0. 


Wenn b, b zwei andeie Kreise f berQhren, so folgt 
bf=0, 
be=0. 


Wenn b, b die benachbarten Kreise von S berOhren, so ergibt sich 
bf'=0, 
b^'=0. 


Wir haben jetzt die folgende Tabelle skalarer Produkte zwischea 
f, S', b und b. 


— 

s 

S' 


i 

f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r 

0 

1 

j 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


Aus dem Multiplikationssatz der Detetminanten folgt nua 
If, f', b, b,‘=0. 

Also sind die vier in der Determinante stehenden Vektoren 
voneinander Imear abh^gig. 
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( 3 ) 

s', s" seien zwei Kugeln, so folgt 
(E’E’)=0, 

(e”e")=o. 

Wenn s', s” drei Kugeln, und zwar die K.-Kugeln sind, die 
sich zusammengehOrig beruhren, so folgt 

(1) b=i®.E‘. 

Wenn sich s‘[a=I, 11] festhalten, so erhalten wir in (1) «>' Kugeln 
von t). 

1 st 


b=/>.E‘ 

eine nonnierte K.-Kugel mit 

bb=jO.i»jA‘»=0, 


so muss 

(2) cosV=/>./»(.T‘'‘ 

sein, wo <p den Winkel zwischen ^ und einem festen K.-Kreis 
bedeutet. 


( 4 ) 

Wir kdnnen zwei neue Kugeln 
(1) E‘=Sc?E' [«=I. II] 

p-i 

als Linearkombinationen der s* einfbhren mit Koefiizienten cl, deren 
Determinante 

lc;i4=o 

]|( ^ 

sein muss, wenn s’ und 5 " zueinander nicht prop(Mlional werden 
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sollen, und kdnnen dann ebensogut dutch die unsem Kreis dar- 
stellen. 

lie ife 

j*, jc/' und 5", s’, s” sollen sich zu dreien zusammengehdrig 
berdhrende K.-Kugeln sein. 

Wir wollen (1) auch BQscheltransfomiationen der Kugeln nennen. 

Fdr die 6ehandlung der Geometrie der Kugeln im R, erweist es 
sidi ak zweckm^sig, diese in der angegebenen Weise zunachst 
dutch ganz beliebige Paare von Kugeln darzustellen. 

Bilden wir die skalaren Produkte aller dieser Kugeln, so kdnnen 
wir aus ihnen abgesehen von den bekannten Ausnahmen das 
vollstandige Invariantensystem der Figur der gegebenen Kugeln 
gewinnen; 

Bilden wir das System der Skalarprodukte 


( 2 ) 

so haben wir in A*'* ein GrOssensystem, das sich nach (1) in 
folgender Weise substituiert: 

(3) A‘''=c?cSA’' [A‘'=(^^)]. 

Hier laufen alle Indizes von I bis II, und doppelt vorkommende 
Indizes sind auf der rechten Seite zu summieren. 

Es wird der Determinante A=| A*" | 

(4) A=IcSl*A 
substituiert. 

Zwei orientierte lineaie Kongruenzen 


f (S’f)5=0, ((E'S’),=1). 

(5) \ 

I (s"f)»=0. ((E”x”).=l) 

haben die zur pentazyklischen Gruppe gehdrige absolute Invariante 


( 6 ) 








=cosW(s’, s'*). 


die wir den Kosinus des H.-Winkek W(«, nennen. 
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Wollen wir nun eigentliche reelle Kugeln haben, so mUssen wir 
die Determinante 

A>0 

voraussetzen. 

Denn diese Gleichung besagt 

(7) (s’s")(s“s")-(e'sV>0, 

was nacn (6) bedeutet, dass die Kugeln's* sich unter dem teellen 
Winkel schneiden. 

Fur A=0 schrumpft die lineare Kongruenz auf einen Kreis 
zusammen, fur A<0 ist er imaginar. 

Nun betrachten wir 

(8) A‘''=0. 

Dehnen wir unsere Lies Geometrie auf 

(9) (j'e”)= 0 
aus, so folgt 

( 10 ) 


d.h. Kugeln inj R, bezeichnet, well wir durch Ruckgang auf karte- 
sische Koordinaten 7. 7’: (10) erhalten aus 


X-pl±f±lL±^ 

x,-P - 


l-(f‘*+7+C‘) 
‘ ^ 2 


Xi=p, 

(p Prop. Fakt,). 


( 5 ). 

Zwei orientierte lineare Kongruenzen 

[■ («f)5=0, ((«a)6=l), 

[ (/ 3 .-).= 0 , ( 05 ^).=!) 


(1) 
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haben die zur pentazyklischen Gruppe gehOrige ateolute Invariante^ 


( 2 ) 


Oder 


C 08 W(a, 


(«a 


/(««). Wi 


r 


cosW(«, ^)=(<^), 


die wir den Kosinus des H.-Winkels W(a, nennen. 

Man berechnet nach (2) fQr den unendlich kleinen Winkel 
zwischen dj> und der Nachbarkongruenz 


tan*d/’=(m)df, 


wo t Parameter und 


(3) 


d'i 

dt 


=a 


ist. 

Da bis auf Glieder von hOherer als erster Ordnung 


tin{d</’)=d</> 


Kt, gilt fdr 


(4) 


d<r— (la dt 


d(f=d<j^. 


Wenn to, b zwei K.-Kieise im R,, e(«t) eine orientierte lineare 
Konkruenzenschar und 


b, b 

resp. die Kongruenzen und die benachbarte Kcmgruenz i+ido 
beruhien, so folgt 

( bb=bE=bs'=0, 

(5) j .. . . 

( bb=bj=bs =0, 


wo 
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Wir leiten her eine neue Koigruenz 9 so wie 
^S=W'=^»>=^b=0, ^^=1. 

Wir kOnnen jetzt folgende Tabelle skalarer Piodukte zwischeti 
j, s'. h und b setzen. 


( 6 ) 


wo 

U. s'. h, bi*=l. 

Man kann daher setzen: 

f y/=—s+a^+cb+rt, 
b'=—at'+db+^, 
b= —q;—a^+cb, 

[ b'= —cs'—eb, 

wo —a, c, c, d, d, e skalare GrOssen sind. 

Man berdcksichtige hier die folgende Tabelle skalarer Produkte ^ 
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S 

s' 


t) 

i 

s" 

-1 

0 

a 

c 

c 


0 

—a 

0 

d 

d 

t,' 

0 

—c 

-d 

0 

e 

b' 

0 

1 

—c 

! 

—d —e 

0 


Mit gleichen Methoden kann man die Formeln herleiten 

/ =—f+ 

+JX+ku+mu, 
C=—b;'—fy+gu+eu, 
u'=—ci'—k>)—K+hu, 
u'= —<x'—n(i)—e'—hu. 


wo 


<??).=(>)')).=(:c),=i, {cr),=i, 

(.uu\={uu),=0, (UU',—1, 

(r9'.=(rc'.=(rM'.=(r«'.=o, 

(9C).=).=; ^« '.= 0 , («:),=(«: },=o, 


dc 

da 



a, b, c, c, /, g, m, e, h, k skalare GrOssen sind, weil 

(1) VcrgL Thomsen, G.: Ober konforme Geometric II, Abh. aus dem Math. 
Seminar der Hamb. Univ. IV Bd. (1925) S. 140. 
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Wir setzen 


< S 9'-- =-x*^t+Xt>yi,+Xtyt+Xsy+x,y+X,y4-Xtyt. 

(1) (5f).=0«SS>.=0). '2) {i)f'.=0;<9>j>.=0) 

bedeuten zwei K.-Kugeln. 
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Wenn sich zwei K.-Kugeln nicht ber&hren, so kann man setzen 

(3) <S^>6=1. 

wo U, V die Parameter bedeuten. 

Nun kann man 

dyt=Gij du* du\ 

'Z{dXi)*=g,idu*du\ 

'S(dyt)*=gijdu*du^ 

ndimen. 

Es is so zu untersuchen wie in meiner Arbeit/’’ 


(8) liber Minimallinien 

( 1 ) 

Hier betra'hten wir den Laugerreschen Winkel in der Kreis- 
flache. Die Gleichung von Minimallinien ist 

( e,e, )df+2{ eA )di dT+ { oa )dr^=o. 

Bezeichnet man die Wurzel von 

{eA)+2k{eA)+/^KW=0 

mit k,: kt und kl : ki, dann besteht 

_l+l__ (eA)didt+(eA)Wt±stdr)+(ffA)dzdT_ 
iM-I) {drdt-STdt) 

wo 


T hi—hi , k{ k t 

kt-k[ ■ h-ki ’ 

«>=-^.-logI (*■=/—1). 

• 2i 

to ist der LAGUERRESche Winkel in unserer KteMache. 

(1) NAKAJIMA, S.: Differentialgeometrie der Kreisscbaren, (X), (XIj, (XII), 
Tdhoku Math. Journ. Vol. 34 (1931) p. 191. 
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( 2 ) 

Wenn unsere Kreisflache eine geradlinige Flache ist, so folgt 

SIA )rM )rjdt^ 

{o,erdi^+(e^e^)di? ' 

wo r„ fj Maxitnum-und Mininjumwerte von r sind. r bedeutet den 
Abstand von der Ditektrix zu dem Punkt auf («, t;)-Gerade, die der 
Schnittpunkt mit gemeinsamer Nomiale zwischen zwei Geraden («, 
v) und («+</«, v-\-dv) ist, 

Wenn ^ ii, v den Dichtungskosinus von gemeinsamer Normale 
zwischen («, v) und {u+du, v+dv) bedeuten, so folgt 

__^_o«_ 

i/C^;0,77mT d<T 
{e,0,)-/-du-(e,0,)-y-dv 

_ ov _ du 

d<T 

iW du-{e,e,)^dv 

y__ 0 « _ OU 

p<^ 

wo X, Y, Z der Dichtungskosinus von Normale und da der Winkel 
zw^hen zwei Geraden iu, v) und (u-¥du, v+dr) ist. 

Betrachten wir Minimaltlachen der Minimallinien als Parameter, 
so entsteht 

( 3 ) 

Die Gleichung der Minimallinien auf Kreisflachen ist mit 

( 1 ) {e,e,)df+2{e,e,'dtdT+{e,e,)dr*=o 

gegeben. 

Aus (1) folgt 
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( 2 ) 

WO 


( {e,e,)dt+[(e,0,)-]+iV]dz=o, 
\ {e,d,)dt-i{e,e,)]iV[.dT=o, 


Nach Integration (2) ergibt sich: 


(3) 


( r)=const, 

( v—4>{i, r)=cQnst., 


wo V die kcmjugierte Funktion von u ist. 
So entsteht 


(4) 


j du=i^[{e,e,)dt+{{e,e^)+N)dT-\, 
( dv=^ye,e,)dt+{.{e,e^)-tW}dri 


wo ft, V die konjugierten Grdssen sind. 
Aus 


(5) {e,e, )df+2{e, i<«dr+()dr*=o 
folgt also: 

(6) dudv—0, 
wo 

(7; fn>{e,e,)^ 

ist. 

Die Normalrichtung dn der Kurve 

(8) ^(t, r)=const 

auf einer Kreisflache ist mit 

8t _ dT 

( 0 , 0^)<P^-{0,0^)0, {0,0,)0i-{0.0^)0r 

_ Su 
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g^ben.'” 

Betrachtai wir zwei Richtungen 

( 10 ) ed1^+2<PdtdT+<!dr*=0 

auf einer Kreisilache und einer Richtung f't, i't, so folgt 

(11) ^s*cos«coS(3=J/I, 

wo a, /3 zwei Winkel zwischen (t't, St) und (10) bedeuten, Ss das 
Bogenelement,^^ und es sich verhalt: 

j=[{e,e,)St+(6,e,)dTy^- 

-2{ie,e,),it+{e,e^)ot}{{f), e, >'<+(#,<?, )8t} 

+ {{e,e^)8t+{e,e,)ST)d, 

l=>{o,d, v'-2 0,e,)0+(e,o,)ff)^- 


( 4 ) 

Betrachten wir zwei Kreisfiachen S und S, so folgt 

<&•= J [[fi,0,)df + 2{0A)dtdT+{fl,0,)dT*l 

dk= 1 [{0A':de+2{¥r)dtdT+{0A)dT*l 

wo ds, S die Bogenelemente von S und S sind, 

Wenn zwei geodetische Forsionen und _ von S imd S 

T T 

gleich und S, S konformal sind, so folgt^''^ 

(1) Forsyth, A. R.: Lectures on the Differential Geometry of Curves and Sur¬ 
faces, Cambridge (1920) p. 159. 

(2) FORSYTH, A. R.: op. cit. 

(3) Vergl. OGURA, K.: Note on the Representation of Surfaces, Tohoku Math. 
Journ. 10 (1916) p. 88. 
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[( '?u ( ^1^1 '9u][^ '9ii (fe] [( jQii ()&]* 


(9) Kreis-ond Kugelbiischel 

( 1 ) 

Wir betrachten einen KreisbQschel 

( 1 ) 5 =E+*^, i/^=i 

im R,, wo j, 9 zwei Kreise im R, sind. 

Went! 5 ein Punkt ist, dann folgt aus (I) 

0=(ss)-(^9)+2»(E^) 

d. h. 

„ (5E)=f99). 

( 2 ) 

(e^)=o. 

Aus (2) entstdit der 

Satz: Wenn 5 in (1) ein Punkt ist, dann sind die Kreise j und 
4 zueinander nicht senkrecht. 

Wenn 

i=S + ^. i=V^ 

tind 

5*E-*'9 

zueinander senkrecht sind, dann folgt 

f (JS) + IW)= 0 , 

d. h. < _ 

( (SS)=fE9), 


so folgt der ■ 
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Satz: Der Winkel zwischen % und t) ist glekh dem Winkel 
zwischen ; und 

Nun beweise ich den folgenden Satz. 

Satz: Wenn i, 3 die tueinander senkrechten Kreise im 
Sind, so kann 

j+19+4 i=t/^ 

kein Punkt sein, wo ^ ein Parameter ist. 

Beweis: Sei 

/)=E+i9+^S 
ein Punkt, dann folgt 

0=(ss)-(W)+Ass)^ 2t{E^)+2^(j5)+2tA(tj5), 
d. h. 0 =A* Oder ^= 0 , 

so ergibt sich 

P=i+ii), 

d. h. ein Kreis dutch die Schnittpunkte von e und 


( 2 ) 

Wir betrachten den KreisbCkschel 

( 1 ) 21 ( m ', u*)=a[u\ tf‘, u')+^{u\ «*, u'), 

im R,, wo drei Parameter, A eine Konstante und a, a zwei Kugeln 
im R| sind. 

Die quadratische Differentialform von 91 ist 

(2) dSl= ^Gttdu*du*, 
wo 

3 

(3) Git=gi*+^g,*, da= '^g,kdu*du\ u. s. w.. 


Die Determinante musz sein: 
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(4) 


D= 


G„ 

Gb 

G„ 


Gb 

Gjs 

G« 


Gm 

Gb 


Betrachten wir den KreisbQschel 


[«=I. JI]. 

so folgt 

wo 

A»j=|s2I.2C»), a*»:=a, 

A„=A(A“A”-A*’A“;, A„=4-( A”A*’-A’^A”), 

A A 

A„=-L( A'-A’^-A^'A*), A»=i(A”A”-A”A") 

A A 

A,,=-L(A«A’’-A“A”), Ab= }-(A”A“-A"A*’) 

A A 

sind. 

Wollen wir nun einen eigentlichen reellen Punkt haben, so 
mussen wir A>0 voraussetzen. 

Es gilt 





fur 


a=r 

"4=?' 


Aa“‘a.,=i. 

S‘9=0[«=I. II, ni] 


bedeutet, dafi die Punkte 


st‘[«=i, n, ra], {bb)=i 

auf einer Kugel sind/’'’ 


(1) Vergl. Nakajima, S.: Differentialgeometrie der Hyperboloidscharen, Tdhoku 
Math. Jburn. 31 (1929) p. 247. 
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( 3 ; 


Vier einem BQschel angehOrige Kreise*^” 

{<^=1, 2, 3, 4) 

im Rj haben eine Invariante, das Doppelverhaltnis 

wobei 

(RR,=1, I2l2t)=l, (»»)=0. 

Die entsprechende Invariante vcm vier Kreisen im R* eines 
Buschels werden wir als das Winkelverhaltnis bezeichnen. 

Den Ausdruck 


9 = 


2 


nennen wir das logarithmische Doppelverhaltnis, 
Fur >p gilt die Formel 


_• 1+D 


Die vier Elemente des Buschels haben das harmonische Doppel¬ 
verhaltnis. wenn 



( 4 ) 

Betrachten wir den KreisbQschel 
( 1 ) 


(1) Thomsen, G. : Uber konforme Geo. II, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar der 
Hamb. Univ. IV Bd. (1925 p. 123. 
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im Rj, wo a, /3 zwei veranderlkhe skalare GrOssen, j, ^ zwei feste 
Kreise itn Rj sind. 

Die Bedingung dafQr, dass f die sich konsekutiven Kreise 
berCihren, ist^’^ die: 

(2) (kh=0. 

In unserem Falle bestehen 

(3) {fc"j=N), 

weil 

(4} 

ist, so entsteht der 

Satz: Unsere Kreisbiischel $ in (1) kdnnen die nicht sich 
konsekutiven Kreise beruhren. 

Betrachten wir den Fall, dass zwei Kreise j und in (1) 
verwderlich sind, so folgt aus (1), dass nur in dem Falle £ und ^ 
die sick konsekutiven Kreise beruhren und ? auch sich beruhren. 


{ 5 ) 

Ist f ein fester Kreis und j ein nicht auf ihm gelegener Kreis 
im Rj, so ist'*’ 


(1) ^=2(5?)f-8 

der zu j bezQglich des Kreises c inverse Kreis. 

Wenn ^ und j sich in einem Punkt £ beriihren, so folgt'*’ 


(2) J=8-^8. 2(8fjf-5)-2(8cjf-5, 
wo 

(3) (8, 2(8?)f-8/*=l. 


(1) Thomsen, G.: bber konforme Geometrie II, Abb. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamburgischen Univ. Bd. IV. S. 126. 

(2) Thomsen^ G.: t)ber konforme Geo. II, Abb. aus dem Math. Seminar der 
Hamb. Univ. IV Bd. (1925) S. 123. 

<3) ThOMSEK, G.: op. cit 
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so folgt 

( £= 28 - 2 ( 8 ?)?. 

(4) j 

/j= 2 s?)?. 

Aus (4) ergibt sich 

(e?)=o. 

So entsteht der 

Satz: In unserem Falle must der Punkt s auf ? liegen. 

Aus (b'j)=0 in (1) kommt 

(8i)=0, 

so folgt der 

Satz: Wenn ein Kreis ^ im R* die sich konsekutiven Kreise 
beriihrt, so berUhrt der inverse Kreis 8 die in Bezug auj den Kreis ? 
auch dem Q konsekutiven Kreise. 

( 6 ) 

Betrachten wir die Kugelscharen 

( 1 ) r=*?‘+Eij‘, 

im R„, wo ?, 7 die Kugeln im R„ sind und 

(2) (rT)=a*>f‘?‘)+2;ty(?V)+>’V?‘>}‘)-i=0 
besteht, so ergibt sich 

(3) C08io=* ?*8)+>’fjf*8\ 

wo fp den Winkel zwischen zwei Kugeln y und 8 iu) Ru bedeutet und 
X, y skalare GrOssen sind. 

Nun setzen wir 


g X, »=A?‘?‘)+2x>'(?‘^)+y(?‘'/*)-l 
j X, y)=x{^*i)-\-y(r*7i). 
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«r^-2^-=2[*:f//)+3»vev ], 

dann erfolgt sich aus 

j=pQi-Qpi=^ 

SO folgt der 

Satz : Die Amahl des Maximums und Minimums von C03f> ist 
zwei. 


( 7 ) 

Nach Mukhopadhyaya^'^ nennt man einen Punkt einer Kurve, 
in welchem der Krummungskreis wenigstens vier sich konsekutive 
Punkte enthalt, einen zyklischen Punkt. 

Im folgenden wollen wir den zyklischen Punkt bestimmen. 

Sind b, b die beiden Schnittpunkte einer Kreisschar f(<x) im R,, 
so gilt'*’ 


( (bb)=(b?)=(br)=(bc")= 0 , 

( 1 ) _ 

( (bb)=(bc)=(b?')=(‘>f")=0. 

Dann haben wir die folgende Tabelle der skalaren Produkte: 


(1) MUKHOPadhyaya, S.: New Method in the Geo. of a Plane, Arc, Bull. Cal- 
cutta Math. Sc., Vol. I (1909 . 

(2j Thomsen, G.: t)ber konforme Geo. II, Abh. aus dem Math. Sem. der Hamb. 
Univ. Univ. IV Bd. (1925 S. 126. 




Also erhalten wir den 
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Satz: Wenn sich zwei Kreise ^ im R, j^eichsinnig beriihren^ 
so ntiissen sie miiteinander zusammenfallen, m rj densdben Radius 
haben. 

( 9 ) 

Nach MQhlbach^'^ besteht 

Nach Bonnet folgt 
( 2 ) 

12pT 

wo M„ Mj zwei benachbarte Punkte auf einer Raumkurve und S der 
kleinste Abstand zwischen zwei Tangenten in M„ Mj ist. 

Aus (1', (2 ergibtsich; 



( 10 ) 

(1) «*) + e3t{«>, m’) 

bezeichnet oo* Kreisscharen im R,, wo Si, Si die Kugeln im R„ e die 
Dualen Zablen sind. 

Setzen wir 

(2) A=3l + ea, 

so folgt 

(3) dA*=Gi,du*du’‘, 
wo 


(1) MUHLBACH, R.: tJber Raumkurven in der Mobiusschen Geometrie, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss. Jahrgang 1928, 11 Abhandlung. S. 5. 
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(4) G<*=A«Ai* 
ist. Wir setzen noch 

(5) G«=2l« + e^,*. 


Aus (2) folgt der 

Satz: Um die Kreisscharen (I) zu bezeichnen, miissen 31 und ^ 
zueinander senkrecht sein. 


( 11 ) 


Aus (28) in Blaschkes Buch^’’ kann man wissen, dass, wenni 


' (8t>)=0, 

(it>)=o, 

( 1 ) 

(8f)=0, 

I (b'5'=0 

bestehen, auch die Gleichimgen gelten: 


( 2 ) 


d. h. 


(5-rfn=0 


(5f)=0 


(5{?+dc})=0, 

( 5 (c + d ,-+ ^ < f ,-})=0 


bestehen. 

Also folgt der 

Satz: Wenn ein Kreis 5 dutch die Punkte to, G hingeht und zu 
der konsekuHven Bogenldnge b+dt> senkrecht ist, so ist j zu den 

(IJ Blaschke, W.: Vorlesungen uber Differentialgeometrie III, Berlin (1929', S. 
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konsekutiven Kreisen dc, senkrecht. Umgekekrt ist j 

zu den konsekutiven Kreisen 

$, dc, f+df+--^-£?C 

senkrecht, ebenso ist j auch zu den konsekutiven Bogenelementen 
D+db senkrecht- 


( 12 ) 

(1) b=c—2^, wo (bb)=0, 

Demnach erfolgt es, dass sich zwei Kreise 7 in b berilhren. 

Aus (1) und (30) in Thomsens Arbeit*’’ ergibt sich: 

! f.. = (c-l S-ecr^ + ci-ecr^, 

(l+c)f„=«Jj„ 

(1 + C)f<,=ev 

(2) ist unsere Gleichung, wo e=±l ist. 

Die elementare Tangente kann mittels eines Parameters r folgen- 
dermassen dargestellt werden: 

^=b+fb„ 

d. h. b=*>-crf., 

wo t) die laufende Koordinate ist. 

Die Gleichung der Schmiegebene der Raumkurvef*^ ist 

(t)-u, u')=0, 

d.h. (b-«, d:, d,:+d:.)=o 

(1) Thomsen, G.: t)ber konforme Geo. 11, Abb. aus dem Math. Seminar der 
Hamb. Univ. IV Bd. (1925) S. 127. 

(2) Thomsen, g.: op. cit 
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( 13 ) 

Wenn die Kreise f(<) im R* sind, dann sind die Schmiegkreise“^ 
der Kurve 1(f)- 

Sind $(f + df) die benachbarten Kreise von c(f,', so foigt 

Als6 ergibt sich: 

(?{f), ?(f+dt)) = (e(f)c(f)) + f{c(f)d,*(f)) + 

Wenn t klein ist, so ist der Winkel zwischen f(f) und f f+df) 
gleich 

l—|-(df(f)df(f)) + ..., 
wo (c f;$(<))=l ist. 


( 14 ) 


Wir betrachten zwei Geraden 


so foigt®’ 


A‘'’|O./»(i=0, A*V>iO^=0. 


Betrachten wir*"’ 


D'^p.px. 


Setzen wir 

(1) Thomsen, G.: Ober konforme Geo. II, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar der 
Hamb. Univ. IV Bd. (1925) S. 126. 

(2) Thomsen, G.: l)ber konforme Geometrie, Abh. aus dem Math. Seminar der 
Hamb. Univ. Bd. IV (1926) S. 249. 

(3) Thomsen, G. : op. cit. 
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dann folgt 


Aus 


f=D‘*/>./>*, 


—J—= lineare Gleichung in Py, f^, pm, 

3/>. 

3/,, 

^i = 

^P> 

3/,, 

- 

3/>j 

_ 

^3 ■ 



-®/_ 

3/ 


^P2 

■3"3 





33; 

3i«3 




w 


®/>3 


tolgt dann 
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j—(Gteichung des dritten Grades in /o,, p^, p,). 

Die Stelle fQrs Maximum und Minimum von /=0 auf ^,=0, 
ili=0 muss auf der Flache j=0 sein, also folgt der 

Satz : Die Anzahl des Maximums und Minimums j ist 3'oo’. 

( 15 ) 

Nehmen wir zwei zueinander senkiechte Kreischaren \)(i) und 
j(f) im R,, dann bezeichnet 

(1) b=/^+»i5 

emen Kreisbiischel dutch den Schnittpunkt von ^ und j, wo t ein 
Parameter ist. 

Wenn (1) die Punkte bezeichnet, so folgt 

= + />) + m5)=0, 

jd. h. P+m*=0, 

wo /, m zwei Parameter sind. 

Es gilt daher die Beziehung: 

( 2 ) 

to <))> 

wo p und p beliebige Funktionen von t sind. 

Nun betrachten wir ein System von den Schmiegungskreisen 5{t), 
die to und b umhhllen. Es ergibt sich: 

f+cb+ib, 

b.ss|-l (8-«b)| 

I /i o 

b.sJ--(8+»9)l =-c^a, 

{ P )o 
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U. S. W., 
d<T 

d<r= Si^t)dt, 

wo p konforme Krummung, d<r Kontingenzwinkel bedeuten. 

( 16 ) 

Nach MOhlbach findet statt: 

( 1 ) 

WO — ==eine Windung und p= eia KrQmmungsradius ist. 

T 

FQr den Radius R der Schmiegungskugel ergibt sich 

(2) R‘=/>*+r*/i*. 

Aus (1) und (2) folgt 

(3) 

Wenn zwischen der KrOromung und der Torsion eine lineare 
Gleichung mit konstanten Koeifizienten der Form 

( 4 ) A.+A=c 

T p 

bestdit, nennt man solche Kurven Betrandsche Kurven/*^ 

(1) KOMMERELL, V. und KOMMERELL, K.: Theorie der Raumkurven und krum* 
men Fl^chen I, (1931) S. 35. 

(2) KOMMBRELL, V. und KOMMERELL, K.: L c. 
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FQr (4) ei^ibt sich 



wo a, jS zwei Konstanten sind. 

1st die gegebene Kurve eben, so folgt^’’ 

( 6 ) 

Aus (1), (6) ergibt sich 

d.h. (7) p=er. 

FQr allgemeine Zylinder®’ 

(8) —=const, 

erfolgt 

(9) 

wo c eine Konstante ist. 

Nehmen wir'*’ 

P q ^ q 

so folgt 

(Ij KOMMERELL, V. und KOMMEKELL, K. : I c. 

(2) KOMMERELL, V. und KOMMERELL, K.: 1. c. 

(3) Blaschke, W.: Vorlesungen tiber Differentialgeometrie I, Berlin (1930) S. 
273. 
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( 17 ) 

Satz: Wenn sick zwei Raumkurven im CoMBESCURESc^eM 
Korrespondieren verhalten, so muss 

^ - P 
Pi 


setn, wo 


(A) d<r:dt=d(Ti:dt„ 


Beweis; Setzen wir 


so folgt 




P — kpi, r=kT^. 


Aus (2) und 




ergibt sich 


Aus (4), 


* f^^Pi^i' ^ Pi ^ 




und (A) entwickelt sich 


k=l, w. z. b. w.. 

Wenn die Raumkurven mit einer festen Richtimg einen festen 
Winkel H haben, so folgt 


cotH. 
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Daraus ergibt sich 


^ pr \ P* ’ 

=-\^tan*H+/»*£/<•. 


(10) Dreifachorthogonalsysteme 


Mit 

E=J(«', M*. m’), (jt=0, m'=m„ m*=i;, v'-w) 

Ijezeichnen wir den Flachenpunkt eines dreifachorthogonalen Flachen- 
systems im kcmformen Raum derart, dass die Gleichimgen 

M=const., r=const. 

und 

M;=const. 

die drei Systeme von den zueinander senkrecht stehenden Flachen 
darstellen. 

Dann ist das konforme Bogenelement dutch 

=mdu''du\ (H*>0) 

^egeben, da 

sein soli. 

Es seien die Tangentenkugeln ?* im Punkte j an die Flachen 
M*=const. 

dutch folgende Gleichungen gegeben -y* 

V, w\ h=l, 2, 3, 


(1) TAKASU, T.: tiber dreifacborthogonale Systeme im konformen Raume, 
Monatshefte fiir Math, und Physik, 37 ,1930 , S. 13. 
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SO folgt 

u. s. w,. 

Sei T die kinematische Energie eines Masspunktes mit Einheit' 
mass, so folgt 

T=^( Hi«?+IB lii+IB 

wo der Punkt das Differenzieren nach der Zeit i bedeutet. 
Lagranges Gleichung von Bewegung wild 




a«,’ 


1 aHi-i_8U 

2 3«5 3«s ’ 

1 3H?-.^3U 

2 ‘ an/ 


wo U eine Kraftfunktion ist und 


«s=const., 

«s=const. 

mit einem Masspunkt geschrieben sind. 
Nach Ogura folgt'” 


( 1 ) 




Aus (1) ergibt sich 


I. Wenn 


2 ' ^u,' 


''Bi+O md W'+o, 


hit 


9«s 


(1) Ogura, K. : Trajectories in the conservative field of force, II, Tfihoku Math.- 
Journ. 8 ^1915) p. 197. 
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'SO 

(2) (Exe’AU + A)=<?(M,), 


wo ^ eine beliebige positive Funktion von «, und h eine konstante 
totale Energie ist. 

11. Wenn 


3«i 


0 und 


so folgt (2) auch. 
IlL Wenn 


W, 

ou. 


du. 


+ 0 , 


und 


^^3 


so erfolgt*^'^ auch (2). 


(11) Beitr&ge zur Inversionsgeometrie und Laguerre-Geometrie 

( 1 ) 

In dieser Note vergleiche ich die beiden Arbeiten von Kubota''^ 
mit Thomsens^’^ Arbeit und setze dadurch die Fundamentalsatze fiber 
Inversionsgeometrie und LAGUERRE-Geometrie in eine etwas modifi- 
zierte Form. 

Bezeichnet man namlich die natfirliche Gleichung der Ebenen- 
kurve mit 

r=p'J), 

wo p den Krfimmungsradius und t die Kurvenlange bedeutet, dann 
bleibt 

d pdc 

P 

dutch MOBiussche Invaluticm ungeandert, wahrend sich sein Vor- 
zeichen dutch die Inversion andert. 

(1) MATSUMURA, S.: Beitrage 7ur Geo. der Kreise und Kugein (I , Mem. of the 
Fac. of Sci. and Agr. Taihoku Imp. Univ. Vol. 5 (1932) p. 124. 
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Das Gleiche gilt f&r 




1 _ 

/' 


dp 

dff 




^P 

do* '' do ' 

7/l 

d<f 


^P--2^ 

do* ' do 


^P. 



+ 



K 


<?/> _/ dp *>* 
do* '' do ' ’ 



Auch gelten die folgenden Satze: 

Damit die beiden Ebenenkurven, welche durch 

p=rit), p=p{t) 

gegeben sind, durch eine MoBiussche Inversion und eine Bewegung 
ineinander uberfiihrbar seien, ist es notwendig und hinreichend, dass 
in den Punkten, in denen die Zuordnung durch 


dpdt _ dpdt 

p ft* 

definiert ist, die Invariante I den gleichen Wert hat. 

Damit sie durch eine Inversion xmd eine Bewegung ineinander 
uberfiihrbar seien, ist es notwendig und hinreichend, dass in den 
Punkten, in welchen die Zuordnung durch 


dpd^ ^dpd^ 
P p 


definiert ist, die Invariante I den entgegehgesetzt gleichen Wert hat. 
Bezeichnet man 
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als Inversionsparameter p, so kann die Relation 
±l=<p(p) 

als die natilrliche Gleichung der Ebenenkurve in der Inversions- 
geometrie betrachtet werden. 

Wenn die beiden Ebenenkurven mit den naturlichen Gleichungen 
p=p{t), p=p[t) 

dutch eigentliche LAGUERREsche Transformation ineinander uber- 
f&hrbar sind, dann gilt 

dpd<T=dpd<T. 

Wenn sie durch uneigentliche Laguerresche Transformation 
ineinander iiberfuhrbar sind, dann gilt^’^ 

dp d<T= —dp da. 


Das Gleiche gilt auch fur die Invariante 
/ <fp _( dp * )* dp 
4 { ^ d;t> 

^ da) da 

oSff- -2 '' p -2-^ +2' '] 

do' ^ da ' di^ da rf(7* ^ da ' 

iL 

da 

__ 3 ( _! dp f dp 
2 ' do® ^ da' da' 

wo die Differentiation in Bezug auf a zu nehmen ist. Damit die 
beiden Ebenenkurven durch eine eigentliche LAGUERREsche Trans¬ 
formation ineinander uberfiihrbar seien, ist es notwendig und hinrei- 
chend, dass in den Punkten, in denen die Zuordnung durch'®' 

(1) Kubota, T. : Beitrage zur Inversionsgeometrie und LAGUERREsche Geometrie, 
Japanese Journ. of Math. Vol. I *1924 p 41 
2) Thomsen, G. : Uber konforme Geo. II, Abh. aus dem Math. Sem. d. Hamb. 
Univ. IV Bd. S. 127. 
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dpdo=dpda 

4efmiert ist, aucH die Beziehung-'^ 

I=f 

gilt. 

Damit die beiden Ebenenkurven durch eine uneigentliche 
LAGUERREsche Transformation ineinander uberfQhrbar seien, ist es 
notwendig und hinreichend, dass in den Punkten die Zuordnung 
du«:h«*> 


dpd<T=—dpd<T 


definiert ist, auch die Beziehung 


gilt. 

Man kann noch in meiner Arbeit'*^ 


•setzen. 


( 2 ) 

Im folgenden vergleiche ich die Arbeit Thomsens mit Kubotas 
Arbeit und setze dadurch den Fimdamentalsatz in der Inversions- 
geometrie in eine etwas modifizierte Form. 

Unter der natdrlichen Gleicbung der ebenen Kurve b versteht 
man die fundamentale Beziehung zwischen dem Kriimmimgsradius 
tind der Kurvenlange 

P^P 0 . 

(1) MATSUMURA, S.: Beitrage zur Inversionsg^o. und LAGUERRE-Geo., Tdhoku 
Math. Journ. Vol. 37 {1933) p. 468. 

(2) THOMSEN, G.; Ober konforme Geoxnetrie II, Abhandlungen aus dem Math. 
Seminar der Hamb. Univ. Band IV 11925) S. 127. 

<3) Kubota, T.: Beitrage zur Inversionsgeometrie, The Science Reports of the 
T6hoku Imp. Univ., Vol. XIII (1924-1925) p. 244. 
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wo p den KrOnomungsradius und t die Kurvenidnge bedeutet, so folgt 

dx dy 

_=cos.. =sm.. 

d<f _ 1 / —fff 

dt / pit), j pity 

wo wir die Zeichen in Thomsens Arbeit benutzen, 

Somit erhalt man die Parameterdaistellung der Kurve: 



Man bezeichnet die Gausssche Darstellung der komplexen Zahl 
dutch den Punkt auf einer Ebene: 



Daraus erfolgt der 

Satz: Die notwendige und hinreichende Bedingung da/Ur, doss 
die beiden Funktionen t>[t), n(<) durcheine Transformation der Form 


d. h. 



ineinander iiberjiihrbar seien, wenn t als eine gewisse Funktion von t 
betrachtet tvird, ist die 

{b, 0 = {b. t}. 
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WO 

{to. t}, {to. 0 

die Schwarzschen Ableitungm bedeuten und i als eine gewisse Funk- 
Hon von t betrachtet ist, wo 

too= C foi 
too= c^Oi 

at 


(12) liber einen Parameter 

Im folgenden wollen wir uber Kubotas Parameter untersuchen 
mit den Zeichen in Thomsens*^’^ Arbeit. 

Wir betrachten jetzt Kubotas Parameter^*’ dp. 

Bei ihm ist 

( 1 ) df=-^^=dp-d<T. 

P 

dpP ist eine Kurveninvariante. 

Aus (1) folgt 

rz) JP-= 

dp do 

d. h. dp : dp=dp: do. 


also erfolgt der 

Satz: dp ist das geometrische Mittel von dp und do. Die Kurve, 
fur welche 

(3) dp=0 

(1) Thomsen, G.: Ober konforme Geometrie U, Abb. aus dem Math. Seminar 
der Hamb. Univ. rv Bd. (1925) S. 127. 

(2) Kubota, T.: On the Differential Invariants of the Laguerre Group, Poc. of 
the Cambr. Phil. Soc., Vol. 22 (1925). 
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51ft, wollen voir nach Takasu^’’ die Kubotas Minimalkurven nennen. 
Am (1) und (3) ergibt aich: 

dp=0 Oder d(f=0, 

d. h. />=const. Oder ff=const, 

So folgt der 

Satz: Kubotas Minimalkurven sind nicht anders ali Kreis 
Oder Gerade. 

Wenn 

dp=dp 

ist, so folgt 

V dp da='^ dpdtr, 

d. h. dpd(T=dpda. 

Wenn P=cp, so kann man setzen: p=C(r, 

Umgekehrt, wenn p=ca ist, so kann man setzen: p=cp, wo c 
eine Konstante ist. 

Wenn b(<T) Minimallinien Oder isotrope Kurven sind, so geschieht 



(-t tH 

d. h. 


Oder 

(t t 

d. h. eine 

Minimalkugelschar, wo sich die 

Kreise benihren. 

N.B. 

(1) Wir haben 


•“""-I—* 


(1) Takasu, T.: Differentialkugelgeo. XIII, The Science Reports of the Tdnoku 
Imp. Univ. Vol. XXII, ;1933) p. 744. 
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Kach der ScHWARZchen Ungleichung haben wir; 


^PQ. 


wo 


(2) Wir haben 

die Formula^*’ fur P ist so mit 

P=/>-4—=3/otanf 
as 


gegeben. 


(13) iiber Winkel, die die Kogeln mit einem Kreis enthalten 

( 1 ) 

Wir betrachten uns nun zwei Paare von Richtungen: 

( cosV=T‘V»/®i>=0. 

( cosV=T*V«/®i>=0. 

Dis Bedingung dafiir, dass die harmonische Trennung der beiden^*’ 
Elementenpaare (I) ist, ist die 

(2 ) ^(cosV,’ cosV) =T”f"-2T“r‘ +T*‘t"=0, 

wo 0 die Simultaninvariante von cos?^, cosV ist. 

Setzen wir cosV=0 trad cos*^=0 in den Formen T* =0 und 

(1) FOWLER, R. H.: The elementary differential Geometry of plane Curves, 
London, 1929, p. 42. 
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TJ=0. 

Wenn cosV=—cosV, 
so 

(3) V,+^V,=0, 
wo 1 ein Parameter ist. 

Zwei Elementenpaare TJ =0, T| =0 bestimmen eine Involution, 
deren Paare in der Gleichimg (3) enthalten sind. 

Wir betrachten also eine Parameterverbindung von zwei quadra- 
tischen Formen wiederum als eine solche Form. 

Setzt man die Diskriminante dieser Form gleich Null, so bestimmt 
die so entstehende Gleichung 

(4) (T”+>iT”)(T“+ T*‘)-(T“+-Jt“)*=0 

die Parameter zwei in einen Punkt miteinander zusammenfallender 
Paare, der beiden Doppelemente. 

Diese Funktion hat ihre Invarianteigenschaft fur jeden beliebigen 
Wert des Parameters, ist also unabh^gig von k 

Daher sind schon die Koeffizienten der nach Potenzen von i 
geordneten Diskriminante die Invarianten. 

In der Tat lautet die Entwickelung 

j,+xe+i^j, 

und fiihrt also ausschliesslich auf die Diskriminanten der einzelnen 
Invarianten und die harmonische Simultaninvariante beider Paare. 

Die Parameter der Doppelemente sind die absoluten Invarianten, 
namlieh 

‘ 2J, ’ * 2j, 

Deshalb haben die Doppelelemente eine projektive Beziehung zu 
den gegebenen Elementenpaaren. 

Das aus ihnen gebildete, der Involution nicht angehdrige 
Elementenpaar ist also durch eine kovariante Gleichung darzustellen. 
Das Quadrat derselben l^st sich unmittelbar als das Produkt 
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der die Doppelelemente einzeln definietenden Gleichungen tnlden, 
namlich als 

• 4(’n+w)(T“+4n) 

)‘-Tjf? +^,(T“ )'=0. 

Es ist leicht zu bestatigen, dass diese biquadratische Kovariante 
-P gleich ist, wo 

|T>,+T“ft, TVi+T“/>, 

I rV,+T“/>* 

ist. 

Also bilden die Doppelelemente das gememsame, mit den 
Involutionspaaren harmonische Paar. 

In einer Involution kdnnen die im allgemeinen getrennten 
Doppelelemente zu den Fundamentalelementen gewahlt werden. 
Bezeichnen wir sie als z„ Zs mit 

T‘+-l,t;=z?, 'Pp+^'H^Zs, 
so kann die Gleichung der Involution in der Gestalt 


geschrieben werden, aus der die harmonische Trennung der Paare 
dutch die Doppelelemente sofort hervorgeht. 

Die Doppelelemente fallen miteinander zusammen und 

die Involution ist parabolisch, wenn die Invariante 

P-4M 

verschwindet. 


( 2 ) 


Betrachten wir 


(1) 


cosV=T*V(./»i. 
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wieder,'” und 

setzen 


(2) 


II 

o 

a 

Q 

wo 



(3) 

T=|T"|=, 

t«t«i. 

/pl2 


T^=v\ 

To,*"=Tj,A”+2 TkA“+T«&**=0, 

so nennen wir ^ die Apolaritat zu <P. 

In unserem Falle warden zwei Kugeln, die mit 

(4) <9=0 

bestimmt warden, harmonisch getrennt dutch die Kugeln, die mit 

(5) iP‘=0 
bestimmt warden. 

Nun betrachten wir die kubische Grundform 

( 6 ) x=k'’'”‘ p„p^p„ 
wo 

(7) i,j, 1=1,2, 

( 8 ) T '”*„,,=0 ( 1 = 1 , 2 ): 

Wir nennen * die Apolaritat zu <P. 

(8) ist invariant dutch die lineare Transformation von p. 

Nun betrachten wir eine Transformation, wodurch 

(9) ^1I2“^I22=0 
ist. X wild bier 

( 10 ) 

Die Hessesche Kovariante von (10) ist 

( 11 ) k^^np», 

(1) MATSUMURA, S. : Beitriige zur Geo. der Kreise und Kugeln (VII), Mem. of 
the Fac. of Sci. and Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ. Vol. V, p. 379. 
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WO 

;fe«'4=o, ^*4=0. 

Die Gleichung, die (11) zu Null setzt, stimmt mit ^=0 Qberein. 


( 3 ) 


Nehmen wir 

COsV=T‘VajO|.. 

In der binaten quadratischen Form 

ft)=T"^^+2rV^,+T“/^=(T”, T“. T“) 
der positiven Discriminante 

D=4((T“)*-T"T“)=R* 

sind 

R+2T” _ 2T” 

2T“ R-2T“ ’ 

R-2T“ _ 2T" 

2T“ R+2T” 

die Wurzeln. 

Man nennt r die erste, s die zweite Wurzel. 

Die Form ^=co8V nimmt also den Wert 0 nicht an, T“ und T“ 
sind stets von 0 verschieden, r und s weder 0 noch <». 

Zwei Formen <^(pt,pt) und <P'{p',,pi) sind Equivalent, wenn <P in 
durch eine Substitution 


( 1 ) 


f p^=api+^pi, 

I pt^rp'i+'^pi 


dbergeht, deren Koefiizienten ganze Zahlen sind und deren Determi- 
nante 


aS—^Y=+l 


ist. 
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1st f' die erste Wurzel so ist 



Mit (S) bezeichnen wir die spezielle Substitution 

(3) (3l-(+rJ). r—i-jr- 

Dutch diese geht 

cosV=<P=(T”, 2T”, T”) 
in die benachbarte Form 

cosVi=<Pj=(Tl‘, 2T1*. Tl‘) 

uber, wo 

(4) T1*+T“=T!‘3, 
TJ‘=T”-2T’*5+T1'o‘ 

=T”+5(T'*-T',*) 


ist. 


(14) iiber Laguerre-Geometrie 

Ein orientierter Kreis im R, mit dem Zentrum (A, B) und 
Radius R hat offenbar die folgende Tangentialgleichung: 

(1) Am+Bv— 4sina—R=0, («*+i;*=l), ^=^sina, 

{p Tangentialpolarkooidinaten!), 

wo a den Winkel zwischen Tangente und Radius bezeichnen. 

Wir sdiieiben (1) wie folgt um: 

(2) Am+B»+( —?sina) + iR(iV”i?+t^l=0. 

Dann heissen 

(3) e,=A, f,=B, e,=»R, ^4=1, 

die LAGUERREsdhe Kieiskoordinaten des orientierten Kieises (1) und 
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(4) «‘=M, v?=v, u*=—^sino 

bie LAUGERREschen Geradenkoordinaten der orientierten Geraden (w, 
V, qsina). 

Durch diese Bezeichnung wird aus (1); 

(5) («f)=0. 

Wir betrachten ein ein-parametriges System von Kreisscharen^*^ 

( 6 ) 

Zwei benachbarte L-Kreise des Systems (6) haben den L-Abstand 
ds, n^lich 

(7) ds*=(dcdc). 

Drei konsekutive L-Kreise bestimmen das Feld 

(8) f i!. 

wo 

i dt 

u. s. w.. 
da 

1st dS das durch das Feld x beschriebene Winkelelement, so 
wird 

(9) dS={dxdx). 

Fur die gemeinsamen Geraden n, u haben wir 

{lx=mx', lx-rmx')=0, 

wo 



Wir kOnnen die folgenden Systeme von Frenetschen und Daul- 
frenetsdien Fotmeln erhalten. 

(1) TAKASU, T.: LAGUERRB-geometrische Verallgemeinerung der Kurventheorie 
in der Ebene, The Science Reports of the Tdhoku Imp. Univ. Series I, Vol. 
XXII, No: 4. 
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u 

u 

t 

X 


u 

u 

t 

X 

u 

0 

1 

0 

i 

u 

U 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

u 

1 

0 

0 

_L 

0 

U 

2 

0 

0 

i 

u 

dvi 

~d» 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

<fu 
ds ' 

0 

0 

1 

oR 

0 

dt ' 
dd 

1 

, -1 

I 

1 

0 

0 

' dt 
ds 

1 

uR 

“R 

0 

0 

rff I 

de 

0 

0 

1 

p 

0 

ds 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

dX i 
dd 1 

.d( 1 ^ 

*d6/\ 0 ^ 

.do 

^dO 

0 

oi 

1 

dX 

ds 

>r7) 

jdo 

*ds 

0 

! 0 


WO 


de={dxtdn}h=-^l,'P=f- 



-y^r=-L 
"ds' R' 


Naturlich kann man wieder die Formeln in Takasus Arbeit^'’ 
herleiten. Auch kann mjm sie in Kugelgeometrie erweitem. 

N. R Anstatt (1) kann man 

Am + Bw—^ sina—R—*=0 

setzen, wo k eine Konstante ist. 


(15) Uber Tragheitskreise und Kugeln 


( 1 ) 


Es seien 

3'=>(s) 


(1) TAKASU, T.: op. cit. 
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eine gegebene kcmvexe geschlossene ebene Kurve, dann nennen wir 
den so invariant verbundenen Punkt 


(X, Y), 

dass das darauf bezogene Tragheitsmcnnent 

(1) l(P)=}{(*-X)*+(j»-Y)'[-^, 


ein Minimum wetde, den KiQmmungsschwerpunkt der konvexen 
geschlossenen Kurve, wo p~^ die KrOmmung und ds das Bogenelement 
ist. 

Aus 


( 2 ) 



aY 


= 0 , 


erfolgt^'^ 


d.h. (3) 

Es seien 





y=y{s) 

eine gegebene konvexe geschlossene ebene Kurve, dann nennen wir 
den so invariant verbundenen Kreis 


(4) (f-X)* + (7-Y)*-»*=0, 
dass das darauf bezogene Tragheitsmoment 

(5) I(*)=J|)x-X)*+(j»-Y)*-»*j-^ 


(1) NAKAJIMA, S.; The Circle and the straight Line nearest to n given Points, n 
given straight Lines or a given Curve, Tohoku Math. Journ. Vol. 19 (1921) p. 
11 . 

SU, B.: On the Curvature-Axis of the convex closed Curve, The Science 
Reports of the Tdhoku Imp. Univ. Vol. XVH (1928) p. 35. 

TAKASU, T. : liber einige Gegenstucke des STBINERschen Kriimmungsschwer- 
punktes, I, Tdhoku Math. Journ. Vol. 32 (1930), p. 111. 
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ein Minimum werde, den KrOmmungsschwerkreis der konvexen 
geschlossenen Kurve, wo p'' die Kriimmung, ds das Bogenelement, 
r konstant und das Zentrum (X, Y) verwderlich ist. 

Sucht man denjenigen Kreis (3), wo das Tragheitsmoment extrem 
wild, so ergeben sich nach 


( 6 ) 


-^ =0 and 


3Y 


= 0 . 


die folgenden Bedingungen: 

f(x-X)-^=0, 

J p 

J(3,_y)A=o. 

Aus (7) folgt 

^Cxds /frfs 
J p / J p 

(8) ist unser Mittelpunkt des gesuchten Kreises, so ist 

der Kreis. 

(7) ist der sogenannte STEiNERSche Krummungsschwerpunkt.'"’ 




( 2 ) 

Es sei eine gegebene konvexe geschbssene Flache im R„ dann 
nennen wir diejenige Kugel 

(f-X)*+(r,-Y),+ (C-Z)'-r=0. 

wo das darauf bezogene Tragheitsmoment 

,(1) Werke II, pp. 97-159, Oder CRELLEsche Journal 21 S. 33-63 und pp. 101-133. 
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(1) J(*)=J|j(,-X)*+(Y-y)*+(Z-z)*-f»}^ 

ein Mmimum wird, die Kriimmungsschweikugel der kcxivexgeschlos* 
senen Kurve, wo (,PiPt)~^ die Krdnunang, dot das Fladieneleoient, 
konstant und das Zratrum (X, Y, Z) verwderlich ist 
Aus 







so wird der Mittelpunkt unserer Kugel mit (2) gegeben. 



IONIC BALANCE IN AIR AND NUCLEI OVER OCEAN 


(With 4 Text Figures) 
Katsuyoshi Shiratori 


(Accepted for publication. March 20, 1934; 


(I) 

In this paper we have studied the ionic balance in air and found 
the zonal distribution of nuclei over the ocean under the condition 
of equilibrium between small ions and large ions from the results 
of observations of the “Carnegie”/” 

(II) Rate of Loss of Ions. 

The rate of destroying ions is proportional to the product of the 
concentrations of the two kinds of small ions, positive and negative; 
therefore the rate of loss of ions can be written 

^ -O-rf ( 1 ) 

This is the ordinary square law in air free from nuclei-content. The 
q is the rate of productions of ions per unit volume, n the number 
of either positive or negative small ions and a the recombination co¬ 
efficient of small ions. 

But as the ordinary atmosphere contains plenty of nuclei, the 
equation becomes 

dn 

—q-arf—^n 

=q-^n. ( 2 ) 

[Mem. of the Fac. of Sci. and Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Formosa, Japan, Vol. X. 
No. 5, July, 1934.] 
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where N is the number of large ions or nuclei, 7 is the recombination 
co-eiiicient between small ions and large ions. If air contains plenty 
enough of nuclei is practically equal to and /9' is the rate of 
loss of light ions with all kinds of ions and nuclei. This relationship is 
called “ Schweidler’s Linear^*’ Combination Law ” which generally 
holds good in practical cases. Of course ^ is not constant, and 
and depends on the number of nuclei. Analogous to radioactive dis¬ 
integration the average life of small ions is defined by 



Introducing the recombination co-efficients betweai small ions 
(«!, «,) and large ions (N„ Nj) and imcharged nuclei (N,) J. J. Nolan^’^ 
and his co-workers have shown the equation 


drit 

dt 


=q-anini-{ -f )«, 


(3) 


The suffix “ 1 ” and “ 2 ” indicates “ positive ” and “ negative ” 
respectively, and rj„ or jja, is the the recombination co-efficients of 
small ions with uncharged nuclei and rja or that of small ions 
with oppositely charged nuclei. As shown by Nolan*'’ or Mc-Clel- 
LAND*'’ and Kennedy**’ N, and N* are practically equal. 

Now putting 




= 1 


II 

^10 


.and 



_^so_ 

_.%!_ 

_ J% 


__ nx 

Vio 

v« 

~ p 



(5) 


and neglecting the term for the free atmosphere, we have th& 

equilibrium epuation 


« = 27b«,Ns 

= 2%,m,N, 


( 6 ) 
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In 1929 P. J. Nolan®^ and C. O’Brolchain foxmd that 15 ^ is not 
constant. Though the direct proportionality between q and n holds 
good, the value of decreased for air of high nucleus content and 
increased for air of law nucleus content, and P. J. Nolan^'^ reached 
the conclusion that the variation of occurs in such a way that. 

is approximately constant. Therefore, by introducing a new/ 
co-efficient r for which he gave the character of constant, the new 
equilibrium equation has been proposed by him,as 

q = an* + ^n^/ ^ ( 7 ) 

It may be noted that this new equaticxi implies that collisions 
between small ions and nuclei may not be held by the law of mass 
action, and thus the collision-frequency between them may not be 
proportional to the product of their concentration. When the nuclei 
are sufficient plenty the equation becomes q=;nf/~W, and Nolan^*^^ 
gave the value c=55xl0“‘’. 

If these above equations of ionic equilibrium of atmosphere are 
all equivalent, then they must be brought into relationship to each 
other by the equation 

/5 = 2 Jfu Nj= “ N 


(III) Kelation between Recombition Co-eflfoaents of Small 
Ions witd Nnblei 


Here we have the equation for the equilibrium state of small 
ions in the free atmosphere. 


dt 


=q-a Hi nt-Vv, «1 N.-^a n, N,=0 I 


dn, 

dt 






«,N.=0j 


(9) 


likewise the equations for the equilibuium state of large ions or- 
charged nuclei and uncharged nuclei may be 
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liNi « 

^1 No — ^21 ^ Ni =0 

=%»WjNo >?j*WiNj=0 


( 10 ) 


of course it is assumed here that the recombination co-eificient 
between large ions is n^ligible a small one. 


Put 


and 



N.__, 

N, N, 


( 11 ) 


N=N.+N,+N, . 


As shown by J. J. Nolan^"*^**’ and his^’’*^”’^”^ workers or Mc¬ 
Clelland and Kennedy^’’^*’ or 0’Brolchain<“’ the fact that in 
general Ni is almost equal to Ns may be practically true. Con¬ 
sequently 

N,=N, and /,=/,=/ 

then 


N=N,(-^-)=N.s(/+2)' 

n.=n(-^)=n„/ 

No=Ny ^-^2 )~N«(~r). 


( 12 ) 


For a steady state of ionic atmosphere the equations (9) and 
(10) becmne 

(9 -■^«i) = (7mN,-H?„N,)«, 


= (7»N.-h%.N,)-y 
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therefore 

/>’?»=’?» (14) 

From these relations we are able to get the following connections be¬ 
tween the recombination co-efficients of small ions with nuclei. 


_ 7m 7b _7si_ 

“ I - ip 


_ . _ jP_'/ 21 

yjsQ — P ^ 10 — Vn I I 

, I 7SI 

7is = 7i«/ = 7»-^ = 

7« = 7io/>/ = 7«/ = 7i4/> 


(15) 


In preference to LangevinV"^ equation concerning atmesperic 
air with nucleus content, Whipple'”^ has suggested a new relation 
as follows; 


7B-7i.=4ffCtv, 

7n-7!o=4?r<f«'j 


(16) 


The “ w ” is the mobility of small ions. 

Substituting this relation into the equation (15) for the equilibrium 
condition of ionic atmosphere, then 

moreover, we can also get 


--- - H- MR^ 

W^- P •* W, - r,„ * 

Thus this condition results that in a equilibrium ionic atmospere tlie 
ratio of the numbers of small ions of both signes is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the ratio of the mobilities of both ions. Therefore if 
Whipple’s new equation can be applicable, then in equilibrium state 
it thus becomes that the product of the number of ions with their 
mobility is equal for both positive and negative small ions. 
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Ml Wi=nt Wt 

and 


( 19 ) 


(IV) Ionic Equilibrium. 

From equation (13) the equilibrium ionic state of air is 


so that 


(« !"»»!)= 2 i?aM,Na 


( 20 ) 


(q--yn‘i)u+2) 

2m^N 


The value of should depend on the number of nuclei in air. 
If as Nolan’s new equation is equivalent with the ordinary one like 
as the equation (8), then 


o _N_ 
1+2 


/ 


N 


or 

VisV' N “ '> (l+ 2 ) (21) 

But according to Nolan’s'*’ conclusion the value of ■/'n' may be 
deemed as a constant, thus by this fact we naturally come to be 
satisfied with the condition, as an 
constant 

Concerning the value of “ I ” J. J. Nolan'”’ and P. J. Nolan''*’ 
oMained a value 2.2 at Glencree in a country district near Dublin; 
Gockel'"’ found a value 2.4; Hess'**’ showed in Heligoland a value 
2.2; O’Brolchain found a value 2.67 on the outskirt of Graz; and 
J. ScHOLZ obtained in Westerland a value 3.4 for land wind and 1.1 
for sea wind. 

Using the individual data obtained by Nolans,'”’ O’Brolchain'”’ 
and ScHOLZ, the graphs of Fig. lA and IB are made by plotting 
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N« against N. Fig. lA as a graph for N is less than 10,000 while 
Fig. IB for N more than 10,000. As clearly seen in the figure, al¬ 
most all points are nearly represented by a straight line, which slope 
is =0.56. So that from this strai^t line it may be said that 
the “ I ” is nearly constant and 2.6 as the most reliable value in fair 
agreement with O’Brolchain's one. 

-^•—2 6 
N2.. “2-® 

If we take 2.6 for the value of I and 55x10"' for c then 
=12.65 X10"* 

and assuming N=10,000 we have 
5 b=12.65x 10"‘ 
or N=l,3000 then 


)?„=9.7xl0-* 

These values of are sufficiently acceptable and well agree with 
the value obtained directly from the expemment. 

Comparing Nolan’s constant c with Whipple’s new formula, it 
can be written as: 


-'L- _ _ N 

'8~e (/+2K/-1) 


Wi'N= 


- VlTi I+2)11-1) 
8~ I € 


As the right hand side may be deemed to be ccHistant, consequently 
the mobility of small ions may be said to be not constant and varies 
according to the number of the nuclei under the condition that the 
product of the mobility and the nucleus number is constant. 

Let it be noted that the value of the mobility depends on pres¬ 
sure and humidity and its peculier variation was found in air of 
different humidity by Nolan and Nevin.'”’ 
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y Noeki in Oeean. 

From the ordinary square law of ionic equilibrium Hess^’ 
found a value 970 as the number of small ions over ocean. But 
this value seems to be somevdiat higher than the value actually 
obtained by the CARNEGiE-expedition. The reason of this discrepancy 
must be due to the effect of distribution of nuclei over the sea. 
Therefore if we calculate the number of nuclei over ocean by the 
equation 

where a is 1.6 x 10"*, and if we adopt the value of •q.a from the equa¬ 
tion (21), then the relation is just equivalent with Nolan’s new 
formula and as the value I is deemed to be 2.6, the number of nuclei 
is obtained 

V 55n,10-’ / 

and the number of large ions or charged nuclei is 



Table I shows the result obtained by this equation and the map 
is the zonal distribution of nuclei over the sea. 

The original material are averaged for each square of 5 degrees 
in latitude and 10 degrees in longitude and such mean values are 
in each column of the table. 

Of course these values show only the general distribution and 
the map is the zonal distribution of nuclei over the sea. 

The original material are averaged for each square of 5 d^ree 
in latitude and 10 degrees in longitude and such mean values are in 
each column of the tabte. 

Of course the valnes show only the goieral distribution and 
which mi£^ vary to some considerable degree by season, and by 
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the meteorlogical conditions, because the materials for this calculation 
were not obtained in the same season, as shown in the first column 
of the table and also are not corrected into the same meterological 
conditions: but still they suffice to give the outline of the distribu¬ 
tion of the nuclei and ions over the ocean. 

As clearly seen in the map, the nuclei rapidly increases by 
approaching nearer to land. All sea near shore land gives the 
contents far more than one thounsand of nuclei in a unit volume of 
air, though the central part of ocean contains only more or less one 
hundred of nuclei. It also seems that the air over the busy routes 
of steamers contains comparatively much more nuclei even in the 
central part of oceans. The North Atrantic Ocean is more nucleus 
than the North Pacific. 

The main least nucleus parts are the western central part of the 
North Pacific, the central part of the Indian ocean and the western 
part of the South Atlantic and the far eastern part from New Zea¬ 
land in the South Pacific. 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICAL CONDITION AND 
METEOROLOGICAL ELEMENTS 

Katsuyoshi, Shiratori 


(Received for publication^ March 20, 1934) 


The influence of the meteorological conditions upon the atmos¬ 
pheric electrical conductivity still remains one of the most interesting 
of problems, and in this paper we have tried to And out statistically, 
how the conductivity is affected by the meteorological elements, by 
treating the numerous results of the hourly-observations of the con¬ 
ductivity which were taken during 1931 to 1932 at Taihoku. The 
method of observation and the boundary locality where this 
experiment was undertaken has already been described in a previous 
paper/'^ The six elements (temperature, pressure, relative humidity, 
cloudiness, wind velocity and wind direction) are taken from the 
meteorological conditions, special care being paid relative to thunder¬ 
showers, typhoons and monsoons. 

I. Average Deviation and Variance of Conductivity. 

The annual means or the hourly means of the conductivity must 
be considered in connection with their mean square deviations and 
their variances which are the ratios of the standard deviations to 
their mean values; because if such mean square deviations or 
variances are large, then it is known that the individual data are 
distributed for a wide-range around the means, therefore these two 
terms are very important as they show a measure of the preciseness 
•of the degree represented by the mean value and also a measure of 


[Mem. of the Fac. of ScL Agr., Taihoku Imp. Univ., Formosa, Japan, Vol. X, No. 6 
December, 1934.] 
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fluctuation or unateadiness of the factors. The table “ 1 a ” is tfae- 
variance of the monthly means and the table “Ib" that of the 
hourly means of each season* of the atmospheric electrical conditioa 
in which tables is the mean square deviations, is the 
varian<%, and ” n ” is the no. of the individuals used and also the 
means of the corresponding meteorological elements are added. 

For the total conductivity (^) the average deviation is about 
2.5xl0~* e.s.u. in winter and 1.4xl0~* e.s.u. in summer; the maxi¬ 
mum 2.8x10'* e.s.u. of December, the minimum 1.2x10"* e.s.u. of 
July and the variance is almost less than 0.30 in winter and more 
than 0.35 in summer, the maximum 0.64 of April, the minimum 
0.27 of January. Hence we can say that the condition of the atmos¬ 
pheric conductivity is relatively much more unsteady in summer than 
in winter, notwithstanding that the conductivity is twice as less 
in summer. Such unsteadiness of the conductivity in summer must 
be due to the influences of thunderstorms and heavy showers, and 
also due to the unstability of wind velocity in summer, which 
variance is very large during April to September. The negative 
polar conductivity (^—) has the average deviation amounted from 
1.2x10"* e.s.u. to 1.5x10"* e.s.u. in winter and from 0.6x10"* 
e.s.u. to 0.9 X10"* e.s.u. in summer, the maximum 1.5 x 10"* e.s.u. of 
November, the minimum 0.6 x 10"* e.s.u. of July, and also has the 
variance of order about 0.40 in summer and below 0.35 in winter, 
the maximum 0.61 of April, the minimum 0.31 of January. The 
deviation at the positive polar conductivity is 0.7x10"* e.s.u. in 
summer and about 1.5 x 10"* e.s.u. in winter, the maximum 1.6 x 10"* 
e.s.u. of December; its variance is about 0.3 in winter and about 0.4- 
in summer. 

In winter the variance of is mudi less than that of in spite 
of the feet' that in summer both variances of and become 
nearly of the same order aixi the mean deviation is more un-uniform 
for than for A-i-; hence it may be amcluded that the negative. 

* The four selected seasons are Janoary-March, April-June, July-September and 

October-December the same as in my previous papet<^>r 
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pcdar conductivity is more fluctuable and more unsteady than the 
positive, and that the positive polar conductivity is more steady m 
winter than in summer. 

During summer June and July are minimum for the mean devia¬ 
tion and have comparatively smaller variances, as seen from the 
table in June and both and X— in July are very steady. 
During winter January is the minimum for variance and most stable 
for the electrical condition of air. It is noted that these steady 
months have just the same proportion of maximum or minimum in 
the annual oscillation of the atmospheric conductivity. 

April has the largest variance of the year in which month 
the winter type is gradually alternated by the summer type, both 
types reoccuring simultaneously. From September to October the 
deviation and the variance show a distinct gap in amount, and 
this change also corresponds sharply to the beginning of the winter 
monsoon weather instead of the summer type. 

The variance or deviation of the ratio (qx) of both polar con¬ 
ductivities is small during from October to January and relatively 
large in February, March and June. 

Cmicemingthe meteorological elemoits the relative humidity shows 
a large variance in March and April, corresp<»iding to the unsteadiness 
of ^ in April, and the wind velocity has a large variance in summer, 
the variance of cloundiness being particulary small in February, 
May and June. As to the pressure the variance is relatively large 
in August, September, December and March; the temperature being 
laixe in winter but very small for summer. 

These deviations or variances of the meteorological factors ac¬ 
count for so many complicated results in comparison with those of 
the atmospheric electrical conditions that it is very difficult to 
find some certain significant association between purely single factors 
without eliminating the influence of the others. 

In view of the diurnal oscillation we can account for some 
certain factors as to the deviation and variance, from the table 
“Ib”. It is clear that the deviation by unit of 10’* e.s.u. for , 
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are respectively about 2.5, 1.3, 1.4, in the fiist season; 1.5, 0.8, 
C.9, in the second season; 1.3, 0.7, 0.7, in the third season and 2,5, 
1.2, 1.4, in the fourth season; therefore the value of the winter 
^type is much larger than the summer type, and also the values of 
•^4- are larger than those of in winter, but oppositely both 
\become nearly same in summer; and that the variances of A— 
and A+ are respectively about 0.30, 0.34, 0.30, in the first season, 
'O.SO, 0.45, 0.41 in the second season, 0.36 0.39, 0.38, in the third 
season and 0.29, 0.31, 0.32 in the fourth season; hence the variances 
'of the summer type are so much greater than the winter type that 
•the electrical conditions are relatively much more fiuctuable in 
summer and from the given results of the first and third seascHi, the 
variance for A— seems larger than that for A+ in the winter type 
and contrary to in summer. 

The smallest deviation or variance in the winter type is near 
the 12 h. when the minimum of A in the diurnal oscillation occurs, 
though in the summer type such point is not so sharply clear. The 
deviation and variance of the meteorological factors corresponding to 
the diurnal oscillation of the atmospheric electricity are summarized 
as such: Those for relative humidity, cloudiness and temperature 
are larger in winter and those for wind velocity are larger in 
summer, likewise those for pressure being somewhat large in the 
.first and third season. 
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TABLE lA. 



) 

)- 

- 

>-L 

«) 

Rdative Humidity 

A 

5 

A 

0 

A 

6 

A 

fi 

mean 

A 

1 

January 

2.6 

0.27 

1.4 

0.31 

1.5 

0.29 

0.30 

0.25 

72 

14 

0.19 

February 

2.4 

0.29 

1.3 

0.35 

1.3 

0.29 

0.45 

0.35 

82 

12 

0.15 

March 

2.4 

0.35 

12 

0.40 

1.3 

0.34 

0.45 

0.32 

69 

16 

0.23 

April 

2.5 

0.64 

1.1 

0.61 

1.5 

0.72 

0.30 

0.26 

73 

16 

022 

May 

1.4 

0.37 

0.8 

0.46 

0.7 

0.31 

0.35 

0.27 

77 

10 

0.13 

June 

1.3 

0.29 

0.7 

0.35 

0.7 

02B 

0.45 

0.31 

78 

12 

015 

July 

12 

0.31 

‘ 0.6 

0.33 

0.7 

0.40 

0.25 

0.25 

65 

10 

0.15 

August 

1.5 

0.41 

0.9 

0.45 

0.7 

0.41 1 

0.30 

0.33 

69 

12 

0.17 

September 

1.3 

0.37 

0.8 

0.45 

0.7 

1 

0.25 i 

0.26 

71 

12 

1.17 

October 

2.3 

0.28 

1.2 

0.31 j 

1.3 

0.30 

0.25 

022 

80 

12 

0.15 

November 

2.4 

0.28 

1.5 

0.36 

1.4 

0.31 

0.25 

0.23 

74 

10 

0.14 

December 

2.8 

i 

0.32 

1 

0.34 

1.6 

' 0.34 

0.30 

0.25 

78 

12 

0.1S. 


Wind Velocity 


Cloudiness 


Pressure 


Temperature 


n 



mean 

A 

0 

mean 

A 

0 

mean 

-700 

A 

e 

mean 

A| « 


___ 

January 

3.1 

To 

0.48 

_ 

7 

4 

0.57 

67.8 

2.5 

0.003 

I- 

4.0'o.K 

149 

February 

2.5 

1.5 

0.60 

9 

2 

0.22 

66.0 

3.0 

0.004 


4.5 0.31 

148 

March 

2.5 

1.5 

0.60 

7 

4 

0.57 

63.7 

3.5 

0.005 

182 

4.0 0.22 

156 

April 

2.6 

2.0 

0.77 

8 

4 

0.50 

60.7 

3.0 

0.001 

22 0 

4.5 0.20 

107 

May 

2.0 

1.5 

0,75 

8 

2 

0.25 

58.0 

2.5 

0.003 

23.1 

2.510.09 

133 

June 

1.9 

1.5 

0.79 

9 

2 

0.22 

55.1 

2.5 

0.003 

1 

23 7 

3.0 0.10 

19S 

July 

' 1.6 

1.5 

0.94 

7 

4 

0.57| 

55.3 

3.0 

0 001 

1 311 

1 

2.0 0.0S 

343. 

August 

2.3 

2.0 

0.87 

1 

7 

4 

0,57| 

52.3 

3.5 

0.005 

30.3 

2.0 0.07| 


September 

2.1 

1.5, 

0.71 

7 

4 

037| 

56.9 

3.5 

0.005 

29.1 

3.0 0.10 

170 

October 

3.0 

1.5 0.50 

8 

4 

0.50 

61.9 

3.0 

0.004 

22.8 

2.5 j 0.11 

14S 

November 

2.9 

1.5 

0.52 

7 

4 

1 

0.57 

62.5 

3.0 

0.001 

24.3 

4.0 0.16 

148 

December 

2.4 

1.5 j 0.63 

8 ! 

4 

0.50 

1 

65.6 

3.5 

0.005 

19.5 

45j023| 

133 

1 
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2. Groups of CondnctiTity. 

Individual observations have been grouped according to the 
value of the conductivity and the means of the associated values of 
the meteorological elemoits for such each group were determined* 
The frequency distributes of such groups of the conductivity 
aiq)ear to give nearly the same form like a probability curve and 
have one maximum. 

The results thus obtained are in the tables 11. 

In the first season the distribution of the total ccmductivity (^) is 
ranged from 1.x 10~'' e.s.u. to 16x10'^ e.s.u. and the maximum 
frequency is of the value of fixlO"* e.s.u. In the second season the 
range is extended to 12 x 10'^ e.s.u., having the maximum frequency 
at 4. X10'^ e.s.u. and in the third season it covers up to 7 x 10"‘ 
e.s.u„ the maximum frequency being 3. x 10 * e.s.u. In the fourth 
season it ranges from 3. x 10"* e.s.u. to 16 x 10'^ e.s.u. showing the 
maximum frequency at 8. x 10~* e.s.u. 


Fig. 2A. 
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The Fig. 2A shows graphically the relation of ^ to the mean 
temperature for each corresponding group. On the whole the group 
of larger A corresponds generally to a lower value of the mean 
temperature. Especially in winter, such a tendency is very 
regular, even though as clearly seen from the curve for summer type 
increasing ^ corresponds to an increase of temperature within the 
limit of a certain value but beyond this limit, then it corresponds 
to a decrease of temperature, therefore the relation is not linear. 

Dealing with the mean value of relative humidity for each group 
of ^ it appears to have no regular association, rous^ly speaking. In 
the summer season the larger values of relative humidity corres¬ 
pond to groups of larger and in winter there is no regularity at all, 
on the other hand an inversly larger humidity, tends to a correspond¬ 
ingly rather smaller conductivity. 


Fig. 2B. 
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Regarding the association between the mean amount of dkmd 
and the groups of A there cannot be found any regularity apparently, 
and only in the third season does there seem to be a slight tendency 
of increasing ^ with cloudiness through the influence of thunder mid 
typhoons but in the fourtb season the large group of i associates 
with a comparatively smaller amount of cloudiness generally. 

In respect to the means of wind velocity for such groups, the 
larger velocity corresponds to the larger group of 1. In the summer 
season the rate of increase of the wind velocity is due to the 
increase of ^-group and is comparatively large, in spite of the foct 
that in winter the group of ^ above 12 x 10~* e.s.u. this being the 
mean of wind velocity, becomes OHistant as seen in Fig. 2B. 

Fig. 2C. 


Pressure. 



. 1.0 3.0 5.0 
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The distributkm of the means of pressure for ^-groups is shown 
in the Fig. 2C. It may be noted that in winter the pressure is 
increased rapidly with an increase of ^-groups until 5x10"^ e.s.u., 
and then it becomes constant even when A increases up to the group 
of 11X10'* e.s.u., and again it increases rapkily with the group of 
the far larger 

As for the summer type such a relationship of pressure for 
1-groups is quite different. In the second season the mean of pressure 
is decreased until the 1-group becomes into 5 x 10'* e.s.u., above this 
group the mean pressure tends to increase with 1. In the third 
season it can be seen more clearly that the mean pressure decreases 
with an increase of 1-group. This different characteristic might be 
due to the influence of the low of a typhoon, for this increase of 1 
was observed during the low of a typhoon,—and this typical summer 
character seems to be general in the third season. 

In summer the pressure and wind velocity are inversely related, 
the pressure is lower, the wind velocity is larger, and therefore the 
conductivity 1 associates with the lower value of pressure and the 
larger value of wind velocity; but in w’inter the pressure and wind 
velocity are nearly in parallel relation and thus 1 increases with 
them. Such charactericity will be more clearly tested by the 
individual correlations, later. 

Both polar conductivities, positive and negative, have a wider 
range of distribution in winter than in summer and in general the 
of the maximum frequency is larger than the of the same 
except in the third season (in which season both conductivities are 
nearly equal.) In the first season the decreasing of --group is 
almost associated with the decreasing of the means of temperature 
and pressure, and with the increasing of wind velocity; and larger 
J*.-group tends to correspond to a larger amount of cloud. Relative 
humidity does not show any such regular distribution. 

In the second season no significant tendency of such grouped 
mean of meteorological elements, except wind velocity which seemed 
somewhat remarkable; and only for the larger group of _ is the 
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mean temperature comparatively tow and humidity or cloudiness 
large, For the increasing of .-group, the mean wind velocity 
beounes larger. 

The third season gives the characteristic summer type and 
smaller value of the mean temperature and the pressure or larger 
value of mean wind velocity, humidity and cloudiness, correspond to 
the larger group of and the influence of thunderstorm and 
typhoons being very large as described before. 

In the fourth season both polar conductivities associate very 
regularly with meteorological elements; the larger group of 
associates with a tower mean temperature, and the larger means of 
humidity or cloudiness correspond to the comparatively tower group 
of K-, and the wind velocity or pressure becomes larger according 
to the increases of ; hence the effect of monsoon may be said to 
be fairly powerful. 


TABLE II. 
No. 1 Group of > 
I Season ^ 1-2-3) 


> (10-%s.u.) 

" 

Temp. 

Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

Cloud 

Press. 


1 

22.9 

96 

2.8 

10 

59.2 


7 

20.5 

73 

0.8 

7 

59.7 


33 

19.0 

70 

0.9 

8 - 

62.4 


40 

18.7 

72 

1.4 

9 

633 


30 

18.1 

70 

1.7 

7 

65.3 


58 

16.6 

74 

23 

8 

663 


56 

16.8 

74 

33 

8 

663 


73 

16.5 

75 

33 

8 

66.2 


51 

17i> 

74 i 

1 

3.1 

7 1 

66.7 

11.0 

1 ^ 

16.0 

94 

3.0 

8 

67.1 

12.0 

38 

15^ 

77 

3.4 

8 

66.6 

13.0 

14 

18.6 

76 

33 

8 

66.6 

14.0 

13 

16.4 

74 

33 

8 

66.7 

15i) 

3 

ia7 

73 

3.4 

8 

68.5 

IBS) 

3 

16^ 

66 

33 

9 

693 

17S» 

2 

13.8 

75 

a4 

1 7 

693 
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II Season (4-5-6) 


I (10-<) 

n 

i 

Temp, j 

Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

Qoud 

Press. 

1.0 > 

8 

26.5 

68 

0.6 

10 

60.9 

2.0 

33 

26.6 

72 

1.7 

8 

58.4 

3.0 

84 

25.7 

73 

1.6 

8 

59.0 

4.0 

119 

27.4 

77 

1.8 

9 

56.6 

5.0 

131 i 

28.0 

77 

22 

9 

56.2 

6X) 

53 

26.7 

82 

2.4 

10 

56.8 

7.0 

22 

24.7 

80 

22 

9 

57.0 

8.0 

13 

22.7 

78 ' 

3.9 

7 

59.2 

9.0 

7 

24.6 

j 

79 1 

1 

1 2.3 

9 

57.7 

10.0 

5 

18.2 

82 

3.1 

10 

61.9 

11.0 

2 

22.4 

86 

2.9 

10 

57.4 

12.0 

2 

1 22.1 

83 i 

1 

5.1 

1 

10 

60.4 


in Season (7-8^) 



n 1 

1 

, Temp. 

1 

Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

1 

1 Cloud. 

1 Press. 

1.0> 

1 

30.6 

68 

2.1 

8 

552 

2.0> 

68 

31.0 

64 

1.3 

5 

1 56.4 

3.0 

191 

, 31.4 

67 

1.3 

6 

55.9 

4.0 

180 

' 31.0 

66 

1.5 

7 J 

1 55.3 

5.0 

149 

30.2 

66 

2.3 

7 

54.1 

6.0 

72 

29.9 

69 

I 

2.3 

7 1 

53.7 

7.0 

16 i 

* 28.9 

75 

3.0 

9 

52.2 

ao 

7 1 

1 

1 27,4 

1 

82 

4.3 

10 

50.9 
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IV Seaton (10-11>12) 



n 

Temp. 

Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

Qoud. 

Frets. 

3.0 

5 

25.3 

79 

0.4 

10 

1 

605 

4.0 

16 

22.4 

81 

2.8 

1 

9 

63.2 

5.0 

16 

23.7 

78 

1.7 

8 

625 

6.0 

34 

222 

81 

1.9 

9 

635 

7.0 

65 

21.2 

77 

2.6 

8 

63.7 

8.0 

67 1 

22.0 

78 

3.2 

8 

62^ 

9.0 

45 

22.2 

79 

3.4 i 

7 

632 

10.0 

57 

22.3 

77 

3.0 

8 

615 

11.0 

44 

22.2 

77 

2.7 

8 

62.8 

12.0 

i 

21.8 

76 

3.2 

7 

63.1 

lao 

18 

21.9 

69 

35 

6 

63.9 

14.0 

! 16 

21.2 

74 

3.4 

5 

63.7 

15.0 

7 

18.3 

79 

31 

10 

665 

16.0 

4 

17.0 

78 

29 

6 

67.0 


TABLE 11. 

No. 2 Group of polar conductivity 
Negative (>-) I Season (1-2-3) 



1 ° 

Temp. 

1 

Hum. 1 

Wind Vol. 

Cloud. 

1 

Press. 

1.0> 

10 

^ 19.7 

82 

1.1 

9 

59.9 

2.0 

67 

18.7 

73 

1.5 

8 

63.1 

3.0 

71 

17.4 

71 

2.0 

8 

1 

65.6 

4.0 

137 

’ 17.4 

74 

2.9 

7 

65.6 

5.0 

100 

17.3 

73 

3.2 

7 

67.1 

6.0 

59 

155 

71 

32 

8 

66.9 

75 

19 

ia5 

75 

35 

8 

67.0 

ab * 

7 

145 

80 

a4 

9 

«72 
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Positive (>+) I Season (1-2-3) 


>♦(10-^) 

n 

Temp. 

Hum. 


Cloud. 

Press. 

1.0 

1 

24.4 

66 

1.0 

4 

57.0 

2.0 

12 

21.0 

74 

1.3 

8 

60.4 

3.0 

75 

183 

72 

12 

8 

63.6 

4.0 

93 

173 

71 

2.1 

7 

65.7 

5.0 j 

125 

16.7 

75 

3.1 

7 

€62 

6.0 

94 

15A 

78 

3.1 

8 

653 

7X) 

42 

173 

76 

23 

7 

66.0 

80 

20 

15.9 

75 

3.3 

9 

67.1 

9.0 

1 10 

16.9 

75 

i 

3.0 

9 

673 



Negative 

()-) II Season (4-5-6) 



>-(io-<) 

1 

n 

Temp. 

Hum. 

Wind VeL 

Cloud. 

Press. 

1.0> 

67 

26.7 

75 

1.6 

9 

58.0 

2.0 

217 

26.8 

77 

2.0 

9 

593 

3.0 

158 

27.8 i 

1 

77 

22 

9 

56.5 

4.0 

24 

27.9 

76 

2.7 

8 

58.0 

5.0 

9 

203 

80 

3.8 1 

9 

60.7 

60 1 

1 2 

232 

89 

03 1 

10 

563 

«; 

I ^ 

26.8 

84 

2.4 

10 

57.5 


Positive l) + ) 11 Season (4-5-6) 


)+(10-*) 


Temp. 

Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

Cloud. 

Press. 

1.0 

38 

25A 

70 

1.8 

8 

60.1 

2.0 

141 

26.7 

75 

1.7 

8 

57.8 

3.0 

224 

28.1 

76 

2.1 

8 

56.5 

4.0 

49 

25.6 

83 

2.4 

9 

56.9 

5.0 

20 

22.7 

78 

3.1 

8 

59.0 

6.0 

5 

19.6 

80 

33 

9 

62.4 

7.0 

3 

18.0 

86 

5.7 

10 

603 
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Ncoative (>-) III Seaion ( 7 -< 8 t 9 ) 



n 

Temp. 

Hum. 


lEBI 

Prese. 

IJO 

65 

31j0 

66 

1.2 

6 

563 

2j0 

348 

29A 

67 

L3 

7 

54.1 

3.0 

231 

30.4 

66 

22 

7 

543 

4 i) 

35 

28.6 

74 

3.0 

9 

513 

5J0 

5 

29.4 

68 

32 

9 

51.9 



Positive 

>4) III Seas 

on (7~8-9) 



>+(10-«) 

n 

Temp. 

Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

Qoud. 

Piesa. 

IX) 

82 

30*8 

64 

13 

6 

51.4 

2.0 

382 

30.9 

66 

1.5 

7 

523 

3j0 

195 

29.9 

69 

2.4 

7 

50.9 

4.0 

24 

29.6 

71 

3.0 

9 

523 

5.0 

1 

24.8 

i 

97 

2.3 

10 

56.4 



Nagative () 

-) TV Season (10-11-12) 




n 

Temp. 

Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

Ooud. 

Press. 

2j0 

27 

23.7 

79 

2.0 

8 

623 

ao 

67 

21.6 

79 

2.1 

" 1 

63.7 

4j0 

123 

22.1 

77 

3.0 

8 

63.6 

5.0 

98 

^.6 

77 

3.0 

7 

633 

6X) 

76 

21.4 

79 

2.9 

8 

63.1 

7i) 

28 

21.2 

76 

33 

7 

66.7 

8j0 

8 

19.5 

76 

33 

6 

683 

9U0 • 

1 

17A 

68 

2.6 

3 

663 
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Positive (>+) IV Season (10-11-12) 


l*(10-‘) 

n 

Temp. 

1 Hum. 

Wind Vel. 

Ooud. 

Press. 

2X) 

15 

233 

81 

1.9 

10 

62.8 

3.0 

45 

223 

82 

1.9 

9 

61.1 

4j0 

127 

21.9 

79 

2.7 

8 

63.4 

5.0 

90 

22.1 

79 

3.2 

8 

62A 

6.0 

90 

22.2 

75 

2.9 

7 

62.S 

7.0 

33 

21.7 

75 

3.0 

7 

62.9 

SJO 

23 

19.7 

74 

3.1 

6 

65.2 

9.0 

4 

18.0 

68 

as 

3 

662. 

10.0 

1 

15.0 

88 

1.9 

10 

683- 


3. Asaociatioii of Meteorological Groups. 

In each season the individual observations have been arranged 
into groups according to the value of the meteorological elements 
and having obtained the mean of the conductivity for such a group 
the association between conductivity and meteorological elements was 
examined. 


i) Pressure and conductivity. 

The arrangement has been done into groups of 2 mm. interval, 
and the results can be seen in tables niA and Fig. 3A. 

The influence of barometric pressure upon the conductivity is 
previously, as usual, thought irregular and seoxidary. “Mark- 
GRAF found from the analysis of the result in Potsdam that the 
low pressure-area increases conductivity than the high pressure-area, 
but “ Hess could not recognise any such concluskxi and showed 
no relation between conductivity and pressure from the observations 
in Lans. 

Now for our results in Taihoku in the first season the increasing 
of pressure is associated very regularly with the increasing of 
conductivity, this ^ows the characteristic of the winter type. In the 
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Fig. aA. 
Press.-). 



second season, such grouped means of conductivity are nearly equal 
even thou^ pressure is varied and it seems that conductivity as a 
mean is not so much depended cm pressure-groups in this season, 
owing to the fact that the season is just the interchanging winter 
type into summer type, and the weather is very unsteady^ alternat¬ 
ing warm days and cold days simultaneously. In the third season 
the group of 758 mm. is the minimum of the conductivity, and the 
larger or smaller groups of pressure than the 758 mm. are almost 
associated with larger omductivity increased; and for groups of 
lower pr^ure the is larger than the hence becomes smaller 
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than unity, showing the characteristic of sununer type, being much 
affected by thunder and typhoonic low. 

In the fourth season the maximum conductivity is for 756 mm.- 
group of pressure and the minimum is for 760 mm.-group. On the 
group of 770 mm. the A., and L become nearly equal or rather the 
A_ somehow, leirger than A., like as same as in the first season. 

As a result such association of pressure-groups is apparently 
divided into two different types, winter and summer and seems to 
be much smaller than the influence of wind; and thus our result 
too is not coincident with MarkgrafV*^ conclusion. 

ii) Temperature and Conductivity. 

Concerning temperature with atmospheric electricity “ Mc¬ 
Laughlin showed, denoting absolute temperature “ T ” and 
numbers of large ions "N”, a relation NT'* =constant, and Hess**’ 
also pointed out some difference in this relation by considering 
“ austasch ” effect due to surface temperature of earth; but “ Israel ”**’ 
found that when cold air is blown the number of small ions is 
greatly increased and the large ions are decreased, but inversely 
when the air is of a tropical nature large i(«s become plentiful.. 

Fig. 3B. 

Temp.->. 
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Fig. 3 B. 
Temp.-> 




Generally speaking hi£^ 
temperature corresponds 
to high conductivity. 

Here we get the mean 
conductivity for the 
group of temperature 
with interval of 2 degrees 
as shown in Tables IIIB 
and Fig. 3B. We can 
see a considerable re¬ 
gularity between means 
of conductivity for tem¬ 
perature-groups in each season; as that the group of higher 
temperature associates with the lower mean of conductivity, but if 
the temperature-group is above 30 degrees then the conductivity is 
increased with temperature. For lower temperature below 10 degrees 
there are no sufficient data to come to any certain ccmclusion. 


iii) Cloud Amount and Conductivity. 

Recently, Hess,'’’ Kosmath,'” Mathias'” and others discussed 
the association between conductivity and cknid amount; but this 
rdationship seems to be somewhat indirect, because the variation of 
cloud amount'can cause the variation of other meteondogical elements 
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-sudi as tempeiatote, ilierefore naturally mudi regularity cannot be 
«iq)ected in this association. 

In our case, groups of cloud amount are selected into intervals 
of 0-1, 2-3, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9 and 10, for these groups the mean of 
'Ctmductivity are obtained as shown in Table me and Fig. 3C. 


Fig. 3C. 
Cloudiness-). 




Clovd. 


6 



2 ^ 

0 _ . , . 

0-1 2-3 4-5 6-7 8-a !• 

Cloud. 


The result is that the conductivity did not give so great a 
difference due to the variation of cloud amount, and generally the 
group of cloudiness (10) showed comparatively high conducthrfty; 
but in the fourth season in fine weather (a group of doudiness (0-1)) 
fbe conductivity is especially hi{fii, and in the third season bolii 
polar conductivities beemne nearly the same as in the grotq> of 4-5, 
S-7 and 8-9, therefore the ratio qx is almost a unity. 
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iv) Relative Humidity and Conductivity. 

The relationship between relative humidity and omductivity s 
previously discussed unser consideration that if relative humidity is^ 
decreased^’ the small ions are increased, therefine the conductivity' 
become increasing. 

By intervals of 5^ the relative humidities are grouped in order 
to examine the association with conductivity as given in the Table 
HlD and in Fig. 3D. 


Fig. 3D. 
Rd. Hum.-X 



Fnnn these results it seemes there is a diftoent relation in 
wmter and summer. During the winter season there is no regular 
association; as that in the first season 90^ group of humidity is 
associated with very small i, and 75^, 85^ or 100^ are associated 
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with relatively large thou^ in the fourth seascRi 75^ or lOO^a is 
correspondent to a small ^ and 60^ or 90^ is associated with a 
large i. But in summer if the relative humidity is increased then 
the mean of conductivity is almost increased and especially a positive 
polar conductivity is much more noticeable than the negative. This 
can be explained from the difference of mobility tmder the influence 
of humidity between both ions. 

v) Wind velocity and Conductivity. 

Wind velocity has been grouped into intervals of lm./sec. and 
the mean conductivity for each group is shown in the Table IIIe. 
and Fig. 3E. 


Fig. 3E. 
Wv.-) 
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The wind Vdodty was observed ^ Im. heifl^ sdxjve the 
gramid where the observation of the conductivity’ was made, so tint 
at a few meters higher tiian tins the velocity should be of course be 
modi greater than this value. 

It thus resulted that in general the high conductivity corresponded 
to the large wind velocity like HessV’ result. In summer the 
increasing of conductivity with wind velocity goes nearly linear up 
to the group of 5 m/sec. and in winter the increasing of ^ is very 
large for lower groups below 4 m/sec. from which velocity it tends 
to become somewhat smaller as seen in the curve. Such character¬ 
istics of winter type may be caused by that the winds above 
4 m./sec. are generally accompanied with wet weather of the 
winter monsoon, and condensatkm nuclei become so plentiful as to 
have no effect on X even though wind velocity is somewhat increased, 
in spite of the fact that lower wind velocity is much effective by 
tbe mixture of air near the earth surface with upper layer and it 
also excites the respiration of soil so as to quickly make it 
maximum. 



TABLE ttlA 
Pressure (700+) 
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TABLE Ills 
Temperature 
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TABLE IIIc 
Cloudiness 


Season 

(Cloudi¬ 
ness—>) 

0-1 

2-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-9 j 

10 


n 

58 

30 

19 

31 

51 

273 



1 3.55 

358 

3.47 

4.08 

3.61 

3.70 

1 


4.15 

454 

454 

4.93 

4.33 

4,62 


> 

7.70 

7.92 

7.81 

9.01 

794 

852 


n 

10 

15 

34 

29 

64 

325 


)> 

1.97 

1.47 

1.65 

1.87 

1.72 

1.88 

11 

) ► 

2.27 

1.70 

1.99 

2.02 

2.06 

2.33 


> 

1 4.24 

3.17 

3.64 

3.98 

3.78 

451 


n 

51 

108 

77 

1 

, 82 

130 

209 

1 


>» 

1.39 

2.19 

1.81 

' 1.75 

1.72 

2.18 

III 


1.37 

1.58 

1.72 

1 

1.67 

1.70 

2.00 


> 

2.76 

1 3.77 

1 

3.53 

3.42 

3.42 

4.18 


n 

34 

1 

32 

1 29 

I 

69 

224 


)- 

4.70 

4.56 

3.51 

' 3.98 

3.74 

3.98 

IV 


5.50 

5.03 

4.34 

4.39 

4.22 

4.30 


) 

10.20 

9.59 

7.85 

8.37 

1 

7.96 

858 





Rdative Humidity 
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TABLE UIk 
W ind Vdocitjr 


Season 

(W. V-)) 

0-0.9 

1.0-1.9 

i 

2,0-2.9 

3.0-3.9 

4X>-43 

53- 


n 

63 

87 

105 

123 

62 

19 

I 

>_ 

2,16 

3.01 

4.00 

4.45 

4.07 

4.61 

>4 

2.76 

a84 

4.91 

5.28 

5.10 

533 


>. 

4.92 

6.85 

8^1 

9.73 

9.17 

a94 


n 

144 

113 

91 

72 

37 

14 


)_ 

1.59 

1.85 

1.83 

2.14 

235 

2.66 

II 

> 4 . 

1.97 

2.20 

224 

2.37 

230 

3L44 


> 

3.56 

4.05 

4.07 

4.51 

5J25 

6.10 


n 

243 

162 

150 

71 

38 1 

21 


)« 

1.61 

1.87 

1.91 

2.13 

2.45 

2.44 

III 

) 

1.55 

1.68 

1.78 

2.06 

2.15 

2.13 


>. 

3.16 

3.55 

1 

1 

3.69 

4.19 

4.60 
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n 

46 

64 

1 96 

133 

76 1 

13 


)- 

3.15 

3.35 

3.61 

4.32 

4.30 
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IV 

> 4 

3.50 

3.67 

4.70 

j 4.86 

4.68 
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X 

6.65 

7.02 

8.31 

1 

9.18 

8.98 

9.13 


4. Wind Direction and Conductivity. 

By the influence of the monsoon the predominating direction of 
wind is extinctly different for winter and summer. In winter the 
most frequent direction is northeast and in summer, both east and 
west predominate. 

The observed data are grouped into wind direction and for each 
group the mean values of conductivity and of meteorological elements 
are taken as in Table IV and Fig. 4. 
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b the first season the conductivity is high for the wind from 
NE to SSE, the amount reaching up to 9x10'* e.s.u. The lowest is 
3.2x10'* e.s.u. of the north wind, and frwn NWW to NNE the 
conductivity is comparatively low. The meteorological charactericity 
for wind direction is that for wind from the NE to ESE, the pressure 
is relatively high, temperature is rather low and wind velocity is 
very large, but for wind from the WNW to NNE, the temperature 
is very high, pressure is rather low and wind velocity is small. 
Therefore in this season the hi£^ conductivity is expected to be 
associated with high pressure, low temperature and large wind 
velocity. The positive polar conductivity is higher than the negative 
in all directions except in that of a SSE wind. 

In the second season the highest condnctivity is 7.1 x 10'* e.s.u. 
of an ESE wind and the lowest is 3.0x10'* e.s.u. ot a NNE, one. 
The wind of higher conductivity is from NE to ESE and the lower 
is from NNW to NNE. For the wind of high conductivity the mean 
temperature is low and the wind velocity is large, but on the other 
hand regarding a wind of low conductivity the mean temperature b 
rather high and the wind velocity small, so that the one is of the 
witer type and the other of the summer type; therefore this seasmi 
is just the interchanging interval of both types and the frequent 
winds are NE and W. The wind of the winter type shows a 
comparatively higher conductivity. The positive polar conductivity 
is slightly higher than the negative in general, but for an ESE wind 
the negative conductivity is remarkably higher than the positive, 
which direction is noted to be the same direction of the maximum 
frequency for thunder showers.^**^ 

The third season is the characteristic season of the summer 
type and the negative amductivity is rather higher than the positive, 
especially the negative polar conductivity is much more predominate 
for the wnid of the direction of the high conductivity. The winds 
from E to S show comparatively high conductivity of 4.5 x 10'* e.s.u- 
for these winds the mean temperatures is rather low and the mean 
wind velocity is large; and the lower conductivity (of order 3.1 >< 10'* 
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&S.U.) is associated with the winds from NNW to NNE for which 
the temperature is very high and wind velocity is small. 

For the fourth season the highest conductivity is 10.7 x 10'‘ e.s.u. 
in a NE wind and the minimum is 4.5xl0~* e.s.u. in a NE wind 
and tee minimum is 4.5 x 10~* e.s.u. in a NNE wind. An easterly 
wind shows a rather high conductivity and the westerly wind shows- 
a low conductivity. The positive polar conductivity is predominate 
nearly in all directions of wind except NNE and E. The ezistly 
wind has a large wind velocity, and a NE wind gives a distinguished, 
predominate positive polar conductivity. 

On the whole, high conductivity is associated with winds from 
the NE to SSE for the winter type and with the wind between E 
and S for fhe summer type. The characteristic of wind directi(»i 
for conductivity seems largely to depend on the characteristic purity 
of air affected by meteorological elements in each direction of wind.. 
Also each wind has a different mean velocity to each other then 
such a difference in velocity has a strong effect upon the value of 
the conductivity: but besides this influence it still seems that each 
wind has a certain characteristic point for the conductivity through 
all seasons; hence the ionic states are greatly differed by wind 
directimi which may entirely depend on a local nature. 


Fig. 4. 

Ill ^7-8-9) Season 
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Previously, Hees"’ showed the difference of conductivity between 
Seabreeze and landbreeze and the increase of mobility when the 
wind vras NW at Heligoland, and Israel'"^ found the effect of the 
Fbhn wind at MGnchen, also Kahler,'”’ Nolan^’*’ and others 
observed the variation of conductivity related to wind directions; 
even though these physical meanings and the quantitative relations, 
are not perfectly solved yet. The purity of air carried by wind 
differs by wind direction and by different localities such as sea or 
land and at the same time by the influence of meteorological condi¬ 
tions ; then naturally, the life of ions must be differed by wind, so 
,*liat the conductivity becomes different by wind direction even if the 
annkina intensity in -the air is the same. Moreover, such results 
^ould be said to be local. 

The difference of conductivity due to wind direction is also 
affected by wind velocity and seems to almost disappear when the 
irdocity .is large enouid>i for instance in the first season the group 
nf 1-2 meter shows a very large difference of ^ according to the 
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directions but the group of 3-4m./sec. does not ^ow such a great 
difference for each direction as seen in the Table IVB. 

Here the negative conductivity is comparatively predominant for 
the wind from ESE to S, though in the air of Paris E B. Duclaux?^ 
found that the ratio of both the polar conductivities is maximum fdr 
an E wind. The fact that the wind direction of the lower conduc¬ 
tivity takes the higher mean temperature may correspond to the 
result found by Israel^*’ that small ions are increased in cdd air 
and large ions are increased in tropical air. 


table IV 
Wind Direction—) 
I (1-2-3) Season 


W.Drect. 


) 



Hum. 

Wind 

Vel. 

Cloud 

Temp. 

Press. 

N 

3 

3.21 

122 

1.99 

57 

1.0 

8 

232 

5&& 

NNE 

9 

431 

1.73 

2.58 

67 

1.1 

3 

20.9 

(22 

NE 

149 

9.38 

4.51 

4.87 

77 

3.4 

1 

172 

652 

ENE* 

128 

9.02 

4.03 

4.99 

79 

3.1 

9 

14.7 

65.4 


54 

8.76 

3,99 

4.77 

62 

2.9 

7 

18.4 

65.9 

ESE 

10 

879 

4.16 

4.63 

60 

4.0 

4 

18.3 

67.6 

SE 

2 

3.63 

1.46 

2.17 

82 

1.1 

9 

14.9 

63.8 

SSE 

5 

8.89 

4.76 

4.13 

88 

12 

9 

10.0 

70.1 

S 

2 i 

6.67 

3.17 

1 

3.50 

90 

0.7 

10 

12.4 

^ 66.4 

1 

SSW 

3 

4.73 

1.99 

2.74 ' 

88 

0.9 

10 

16.6 

653 

SWW 

5 i 

1 

6.25 

2.87 

3.38 

78 

12 

8 

18.3 

64.7 

SW 

7 ! 

6.88 

3.17 

3.71 

74 

0.4 

8 

17.4 

64.7 

W 

1 

16 

6.47 

3.05 

3.42 

67 

12 

6 

18.9 

j 642 

WNW 

13 

4.89 

2.00 

2.89 

69 

1.6 

7 

19.5 

63.7 

NW 

22 

4.71 

1.96 

2.75 

66 

1.1 

8 

20.8 

59.6 

NNW 

9 

4.94 

2.04 

2.90 

69 

1.3 

7 

20.7 

64.6 

Calm 

31 

4.68 

2.04 

2.64 

73 

0.0 

9 

172 

^ 63.4- 
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TABLE IV 
n (4-5-6) Season 


TUT. Direct 

n 

> 

>- 

> + 

Hum. 

Wind 

Vel. 

Qoud 

Temp. 

Press. 

N 

22 

3.12 

1.41 

1.71 

73 

1.1 

8 

293 

575 

NNE 

25 

3.01 

136 

1.65 

71 

1.1 

8 

28.4 

56.4 

NE 

126 

483 

2.11 

2.72 

83 

3.0 

8 

24.1 

57.6 

1ENE 

31 

4.00 

139 

2.11 

73 

3.6 

10 

223 

58.9 

E 

9 

4.65 

231 

2.34 

75 

22 

9 

242 

58.4 

;bse 

3 

7.14 

4.15 

2.99 

87 

13 

10 

25.0 

55.7 

SE 

6 

3A9 

1.72 

2.17 

78 

0.8 

8 

27.7 

58.6 

SSE 

2 

3.39 

1.55 

134 

78 

0.4 

10 

283 

i 

58.1 

S 

1 

4.13 

2.10 

2.03 

90 

0.7 

10 

27.4 

58.4 

SSW 

4 

3.58 

1.60 

1.98 

92 

1.3 

10 

25.6 

56.1 

SW 

7 

434 

203 

2.31 

79 

1.7 

9 

27.1 

56.6 

wsw 

11 

4.16 

2.02 

2.14 

1 

69 

23 

9 

293 i 

56.0 

w 

72 

424 

1.93 

2.31 

70 

23 

9 

29.9 

55.5 

WNW 

1 

24 

330 

1 

131 

1*99 

68 

1 22 

9 

29.7 j 

57.1 

NW 

41 

a73 

1.71 

2.02 

72 

13 


28.0 

553 

l^NW 

10 

j 333 

126 

2.07 

77 

1 

13 

9 

27.9 

51.4 

*Calm 

85 

3.47 

1.51 

1.96 

81 

03 

1 

9 

27.3 

55.0 
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TABLE IV 
m (7-8^) Season 


W. Direct. 

B 

) 

)- 

U 



Cloud 

Temp. 

Presh 

N 

32 

3.10 

136 

134 

66 

1.1 

7 

323 

583 

NNE 

16 

2.89 

1.47 

1.42 

67 

1.2 

6 

31.0 

55.9 

NE 

56 

3.44 

1.74 

1.70 

72 

2.0 

8 

29.4 

56.4 

ENE 

45 

2.81 

1.46 

1.35 

70 

2.4 

7 

30.1 

55.6 

E 

122 

3.83 

2.00 

1.83 

69 

2.9 

7 

29.6 

553 

BSE 

37 

4.63 

2.55 

2.08 

62 

2.4 

5 

30.7 

55.4 

SE 

21 

4.52 

2.48 

2.04 

64 

1.9 

7 

222 

553 

SSE 

2 

4.76 

3.00 

1.76 

54 

2.9 

9 

30.6 

53.4 

s 

4 

4.32 

2.13 

2.19 

64 

2.4 

8 

30.0 

53.1 

ssw 

0 

0.00 

0.00 

030 

00 

0.0 

0 

0.0D 

00.0 

sw 

19 

4.19 

2.02 

2.17 

53 

1.8 

5 

31.0 

533 

wsw 

17 

3.95 

1.94 

2.01 

62 

1.4 

5 

31.9 

533 

w 

114 

3-77 

1.97 

1.80 

65 

2.1 

7 

31.0 

533 

WNW 

33 

333 

1.79 

1.74 

61 

1.8 

7 

3L8 

553 

NW 

47 

3.48 

1.75 

1.73 

63 

1.2 

7 

313 

55.1 

NNW 

6 

3.06 

1.59 

1.47 

69 

1.6 

8 

313 

553 

Ctlm 1 

114 

* 3.06 

135 

1.51 

68 

0.2 

7 

30.8 

sas 
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TABLE IV 
IV (10-11-12) Season 


W. Direct. 

B 

) 

>- 1 


Hum. 

Wind 

Vel. 

1 

Cloud 1 

Temp. ^ 

1 

Press. 

N 

7 

8.46 

4.03 

4.43 

84 

32 

10 

12.6 

57.9 

NNE 

1 

4.51 

2.48 

2X)3 

64 

0.5 

‘ 10 

1 

222 

67.7 

NE 

19 

10.70 

4.53 

6.17 

84 

2.5 

I 9 

17.4 

66.9 

ENE 

103 

8.84 

4.17 

4.67 

80 

3.3 

7 

22.7 

623 

£ 

181 

8.03 

4.15 

3.91 

78 

3.1 

8 

22.9 

62.4 

ESE 

42 

8.45 

3.94 

4.51 

72 

2.8 

* 7 

232 

63.2 

SE 

20 

9.92 

4.89 

5.03 

65 

2.4 

5 

26.1 

61.4 

SSE 

6 

10.18 

4.94 

524 

i 

j 

72 

13 

6 

23.4 

63.7 

S 

5 

68.9 

3.48 

3.41 

83 

0.7 

! 

10 

1 

22.7 

62.6 

SSW 

1 1 

5.65 

2.48 

3.17 

95 

02 

10 

12.6 

69.4 

sw 

5 

5.72 

2.73 

2.99 

84 

0.9 

9 

192 

65.4 

wsw 

1 

522 

2.30 

2.92 

69 

0.5 

5 

1 

19.0 

67.5 

w 

7 

5.44 

2.71 

2,73 

73 

1.4 

1 

! 9 

20,1 

622 

WNW 

6 

5.83 

2.76 

3.12 

69 

1.1 

1 8 

23.4 

62.4 

NW 

6 

5.80 

234 

326 

77 

1.8 

6 

1 

22.6 

643 

NNW 

1 

5.09 

1.75 

134 

75 

12 

9 

1 

243 

1 64.1 

1 

1 

Calm 

10 

628 

2.99 

329 

74 

02 

8 

23.6 

1 

1 

1 

j 613 

1 

1 

1 
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TABLE IVB. 
I Season 
Wind Vel. 


Direct. 

(l-2)m/«ec. 

(3*4) m/sec. 

n 

) 

n 

) 

k 

1 

4.12 

— 

— 

NNE 

7 

4.60 

1 

8.62 

NE 

12 

7.90 

51 

1026 

ENE 

18 

9.05 

49 

9.48 

E 

8 

8.51 

14 

8.68 

ESE 

2 

826 

5 

9.49 

SE 

2 

3.62 

— 

- 

SSE 

2 

923 



S 

SSW 

2 

5.95 

_ 


SW 

2 

624 

“* 


WSW 

2 

8.19 

1 

826 

W 

6 

625 

3 

927 

WNW 

3 

5.56 

— 


NW 

14 

4.85 

— 


NNW 

7 

5.11 

— 



5. The Ratio of Both Polar ConductiTity. 

In order to see the association of (qO the ratio of both polar 
conductivities with meteorolosical conditi<ms, the observations are 
arranged into groups of gji for which the mean of meteorological 
elements are taken as seen in the Table V. 

The result is that in the first season the group of comparative 
smalter qx associates with larger mean of wind velocity and also of 
pressure; that in the second season the smaller qx corresponds to the 
la^r mean of temperature or relative humidity and also to the 
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larger mean of wind velocity or pressure, but for very larger the 
temperature, humidity is large and wind velocity or pressure is 
small: and that in the third or fourth season the association between 
and meteorological elements is quite irregular. 

Therefore it seems there are no significant regular association 
between the groups of and the means of meteorological elements; 
and we only see some tendency that the group of smaller qy corres¬ 
pond to tlie larger means of pressure and wind velocity though the 
influence of the other factors looks much larger. 

The group of maximum frequency is 1.2, for the first season, 
1.0 for the second and third season, and 1.1 for the fourth season. 


TABLE V 



I (1-2-3) Season 



n 

T 


Wv 

B 

P 

< 0.6 

2 

13.2 

70 

2.3 

6 

68.4 

0.6 

1 

10.3 

83 


10 

65.3 

0.7 

1 

18.7 

81 

4.7 

10 

63.9 

0.8 

14 

17.0 

71 

3.3 

7 

65.3 

0.9 

34 

16.8 

69 

2.3 

8 

65.7 

1.0 

53 

17.1 

73 

2.8 

8 

67.0 

1.1 

63 

17.5 

73 

2.4 

7 

66.2 

12 

68 

16.9 

75 

2.9 

8 

66.3 

1.3 

58 

14.1 

75 

2.9 

8 

65.9 

1.4 

55 

16.5 

72 

2.5 

7 ; 

65.1 

1.5 

31 

16.4 

78 

23 

8 

65.4 

1.6 

32 

17.8 

76 

2.4 

8 ! 

64.9 

1*7 

15 

15.6 

69 

3.0 

10 

66.1 

1.8 

6 

16.9 

73 

22 

9 

63.5 

1.9 

7 

18.7 

74 

2.3 

8 

653 

>1.9 1 

28 

15.7 

80 

1.8 

9 

61.3 

>2.9 

3 

19.5 

80 

1.3 

5 

62.4 

>3.9 

1 

14.6 

96 

0.4 

10 

63.1 
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TABLE V 
II (4-5-6J Season 



n 

T 

F 

Wv 

B 

p 

<0.6 

5 

230 

70 

2.6 

10 

61.1 

0.6 

3 

25.2 

72 

1.7 

9 { 

57.6 

0.7 

15 

27.1 

74 

2.0 

8 

57.0 

0.8 

18 

26.7 

70 

1.9 

8 

573 

0.9 

1 

30 

26.7 

78 

1.9 

8 

57.7 

1.0 

101 

26.9 

73 

1.8 

8 

58.0 

1.1 

66 

26.8 

77 

2.3 

9 

56.8 

1.2 

42 

28*0 

73 

22 

9 

57.4 

1.3 

43 

272 

74 

2.4 

9 

57.7 

1.4 

31 

26.2 

80 

22 

8 

55.8 

1.5 

32 

26.6 

78 

2,0 

9 

57.1 

1.6 

19 

27.8 

79 

2.3 

1 

9 

56.5 

1.7 

1 

11 

25.6 

84 

3.0 

10 

562 

1.8 

16 

26.9 

82 

1.6 

10 

552 

1.9 

6 

26.4 

95 

1.6 

10 1 

55.2 

1.9 

32 1 

26.7 

84 

1.7 

9 

562 

>2.9 

>a9 

6 1 

1 

26.3 

87 

1.6 

9 

55.7 

> 4 ^ 

2 1 

28.2 

80 

0.9 

8 

55.8 

>5.9 

1 

30.4 

71 

1.3 

10 

583 
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TABLE V 
m (7-8-9) Season 



n 

T 

F 

1 

Wv 

B 

P 

<0.6 

32 

30.8 

62 

1*4 

6 

55.9 

0.6 

24 ! 

31.6 

61 

1.4 

6 

55.2 

07 

51 

30.0 

66 

1.9 

5 

533 

0.8 

76 

30*3 

67 

2.1 

7 

54.1 

0.9 

122 

30*3 

66 

2.0 

7 

542 

1.0 ! 

216 

30.9 

62 

1.6 

7 

56.1 

1.1 

51 

31-0 

' 66 

22 

6 

54.5 

12 

47 

1 30.1 

1 70 

1.7 

7 

552 

13 

25 

1 30.4 

67 

1.6 

6 

55.7 

1.4 j 

14 

' 29.7 

71 j 

3.0 

8 

56.7 

1.5 

7 

28.5 

78 

0.7 

9 

522 

1.6 

5 

31.4 

69 

1.6 

8 

532 

1.7 

6 

30.2 

74 

0.5 

8 

55.0 

1.8 

2 

, 32.0 

65 

1.8 

7 

542 

1.9 

2 

30.8 

63 

26 

8 

54.5 

2.9 

3 

29.3 

67 

1.9 

5 

58.9 

>2.9 

1 

1 31.3 

71 

1.1 

5 

52.5 


TABLE V 

IV (10 11-12 Season 



n 

T 1 

1 , 

Wv 

B 

P 

0.6 

2 

20.8 

85 

1 “ 

5 

1 63.8 

0.7 

11 

20.8 ! 

79 1 

1 2.4 

8 ’ 

‘ 64.3 

0.8 

31 

21.3 

83 , 

1 2.6 

9 

633 

0.9 

47 

22.4 

83 

2.8 

8 

62.5 

1.0 

92 

222 

77 

2.8 

8 

63.1 

1.1 1 

74 

22.6 

78 i 

2.9 

8 

62.5 

12 

58 

22.9 

75 i 

2.9 

8 

62.8 

12 

45 

20.3 

77 

2.6 

8 

64.9 

1.4 

28 

22.1 

73 

|‘ 2.5 

7 

63.6 

1.5 

16 

20.8 

73 

' 2.9 

8 

632 

1.6 

4 

20.1 

66 

' 2.6 

7 

67.0 

1.7 

8 

21.4 j 

77 

1 2.3 

1 7 I 

64,3 

1.8 

5 

21.8 j 

74 

3.4 

7 

64.0 

1.9 

3 

18.4 1 

84 

2.0 

1 10 i 

66.8 

,^1.9 

4 

24.6 

81 

2.0 , 

1 6 1 

64.9 
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6. Correlation of Individiial Observation. 

So far as we have been examining the group-means and have 
tried to find how the atmospheric electrical conductivity is influenced 
by the meteorological elements. It may be necessary, however, to 
show that such results are bom out by the individual observations; 
and thus a statistical analysis of the individual observations serves 
to show the strength of associations between the conductivity and 
the meteorological elements by obtaining a measures of correlation. 

Considering the daily variation of the conductivity the data are 
classified into hourly intervals for eadi season, and the individuals 
of each interval are treated to see the correlational relation-ship. 

Table VIA gives the correlation coefficients between conductivity 
and meteorological elements, Table VIB the probable errors of them 
and Table VIC the number of individuals used. These results are 
concluded in the following. 

i) With wind velocity. 

The total codductivity (^) and wind velocity are correlated fairly 
high positive and especially for the first and third season the 
coefficients are significantly large. Most significant ones among the 
coefficisnts are all positive and for 33 in all of them only two are 
negative, even though the value of these two are very small within 
their probable errors. The positive polar conductivity {K) has been 
positively correlated with wind velocity. For the first season the 
wind towards noon gives a close relation to showing the coefli- 
cient larger than 0.6, and for the third season the wind in the 
afternoon has the most high correlation. The negative polar con¬ 
ductivity (^-) is also positivly correlated with wind velocity and the 
coefficients are much remarkable for the first and third seasons, 
especially the wind in the morning of the third season takes a 
marked high correlation. 

Hius it is concluded that high wind velocity associates with 
hi^ conductivity. 
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ii) With relative humidity. 

The correlation between conductivity and relative humidity is 
positive and not so strong. However, in summer the coefficients are 
regular and foirly hi^ and the value are readied from 0.5 to 0.7, in 
the morning of the third season. 

Positive polar conductivity (^+) of the summer type takes 
comparatively regular positive coefficients and particularly they are 
very strong in the third season. However, in the winter type the 
coefficients are so small and so irregular that each of them is within 
the limit of their probable error; hence there are not a able to find 
any marked relationship. 

Negative polar conductivity (^.) correlates as similar as the 
positive polar conductivity; it may be seen tha^ in the winter type 
the relation is very weak, though in the summer type, especially in 
the morning of the third season it is far strongly positive. Accord¬ 
ing to the above it appears as a result that the correlation of 
ccmductivity with relative humidity is different between summer type 
and winter type; in winter it is not so significant, but in summer it 
is well strong positive. 


iii) With temperature. 

The correlational coefficients between conductivity and tempera¬ 
ture in Formosa is apparently negative. This point may be different 
from the usual results. Among these 33 coefficients only 6 .are 
positive but these positive ones are so weak within their probable 
error. Hence it may be concluded that a lower temperature corres¬ 
ponds to a high condnctivity for both of the summer and winter 
type. It is found the coefficients are negatively very strong in the 
third seas(m. 

Positive polar conductivity shows also negative correlation which 
coefficient is large in the third season; but negative polar conduc¬ 
tivity has much more regular negative coefficients which are very 
strong. Generally the summer type seems to be correlated negatively 
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Stronger than the winter type, hence it is known that the conduc* 
tivity is influenced negatively by temperature much stronger in 
summer than in winter. 


iv) With pressure. 

The relationship between the omductivity and pressure seem to 
take a different manner for summer and winter; because the 
correlation coefficients are almost positive in winter and negative in 
summer, therefore hi^di conductivity is associated with high pressure 
in winter and inversely with low pressure in summer. 

Such results come about by the reason that the direct influence 
of pressure upon the conductivity is much less than the indirect 
influence of the secondary effects such as those like the changes of 
temperature or wind velocity which occur by an accompanying 
barometric change. 

Namely in winter when pressure is becoming high in the 
monsoon weather the temperature becomes lower and the wind 
velocity, become greater, therefore a high conductivity may be 
expected in higher pressure; but in summer when pressure becomes 
lower the temperature is lower too and the wind velocity is greater 
owing to typhoons or thunder-storms so that a higher conductivity 
may be expected in lower pressure. Now the correlation between 
pressure and temperature is ffiirly high negative in general, but in 
tile third season of the summer type it becomes well high positive. 
The correlation between piessure and wind velocity is also usually 
positive but in the third season of the typical summer type it 
becomes negative. And also the correlation coeffrcients betweoi 
temperature and wind velocity are not so much regular, but they 
seem to be weakly positive in the first season of the winter type 
and very strongly negative in the third season of summer type. 
Elimination of the influences of each other of meteorological factors 
by partial correlation will be discussed in detail later. 

The Table VID shows the correlafion eoefficients between 
meteorological factors classified to hourly intervals for each season 
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-and from these coefficients we can see the characteristic relationship 
1)etween the elements for each season as summarized into the follow* 
mg. 


Correlational association between meteorological elements. 



I Season 

11 Season 

III Season 

IV Season 

Wind velocity\ 
Pressure / 

Positive 

Positive 

(Strong) 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Positive 

Wind velocity\ 
Temperature / 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Negative 

(irregular) 

'Wind velocity \ 
Humidity / 

Positive 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Positive 

Positive 

.Humidity \ 

Temperature / 

Negative 

I 

Negative 

1 strong) 

Negative 

strong) 

j Negative 

Humidity \ 
Pressure / 

* Positive 

1 

I 

Positive 
i irregular 
very weak) 

Negative 
strong y 

1 

1 Negative 

1 

Pressure \ 

Temperature / 

Negative 
^ strong/ 

Negative 

Positive 

j Negative 

1 (verystrong) 


The numbers of individuals used for correlation are in the Table HI 


v) With the ratio of both polar conductivities. 

The correlation between the total conductivity and the ratio 
'Of both polar conductivity are not so regular and among these 
'Coefficients the larger ones are almost appeared to be negative. The 
-correlations between and qx are very regular and so strongly 
negative that the high negative polar conductivity correspcmds to the 
small qx ; but opposing to this, the correlations between K and qx 
.are not so regular and many of them are positive, particularly larger 
-ones are almost positive. 

No certain regular relation between qx and the meteorological 
•elements can be found, and nearly half of them are positive and 
the other falf negative; only wind velocity shows a comparatively 
large negative coefficient; hence a large wind velocity seems to have 
.a .tendency of corresponding to small qx. 
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TABLE VIA 
” No. 1 ** Corrdation of > 
Ta (Corrdatkm Cooff.) 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9fi 

B] 


12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 


49 

65 

56 

38 

51 

52 

46 

78 


n 

39 

-4 

23 

21 


-0 

38 

30 

48- 

Wv) 

HI 

53 

67 

30 

26 

84 

49 

59 

42 

56 


IV 

— 

46 

24 

44 

5 

32 

17 

4 

17 


I 

— 


21 

4 

23 

13 

9- 

7 

-15 


II 

6 

3 

12 

16 

— 

43 

20 

4 

4 

w ) 

III 

70 

51 

9 

3 

36 

26 

-10 

0 

33 


IV 

— 

-6 

15 

-1 

36 

10 

2 

-7 

30 


I 

— 

8 

-17 


-13 

-43 

-32 

-23 

-28 


II 

-27 

5 

6 

-7 

- 

-24 

-14 

-11 

-43 

r ) 

m 

-77 

-64 

12 

-45 

-51 

-28 

-20 

-21 

-31 


IV 

— 

3 

8 

-14 

11 

-22 

-36 

-52 

-36 


I 

— 

31 

24 

11 

3 

51 

27 

3 

33 

> \ 

n 


■n37 

-6 

"4 

— 

-10 

-9 

7 

41 

p ; 

m 

-77 

-52 

-32 

-19 

-29 

-20 

4 

-11 

-6 


IV 

— 

-4 

-20 

17 

-33 

6 

30 

39 

9 


TABLE VIB 

” No. 1 ” Probable error of yx 
Pex 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 1 

lOh 


ISl 





Q| 



IHB 

93 

76 

1 75 

145 





z \ 


125 


98 


— 

94 




Wvj 1 


140 

79 

131 

144 ! 

53 

85 

72 





— 

104 

116 

93 

212 

102 

116 





— 

112 

126 

108 

160 

106 

105 

101 

138 



146 

102 


1Q2 

— 

77 

97 

99 

119 

F ; 

■9 

99 


143 

155 

157 

104 

110 

112 

142 


IV 

— 

' 131 1 

1 1 


115 

186 

113 

119 

114 

134 


I 

— 

122 

128 


166 

88 

95 

97 

130 

Is \ 

n 

136 


103 

j 104 

— 

89 

99 

98 

97 

T ) 

m 

79 

85 

142 

124 

133 

103 

107 

107 

144 


IV 


132 

122 

113 

210 

109 

104 

84 

128 


I 

— 

111 

124 

107 

169 

81 

98 

102 

126 

1 ^ 

n 

146 

88 

103 

105 

— 

94 

100 

99 

99 

p / 

m 

79 

105 

129 

149 

165 

108 

111 

111 

1S8 


IV 

— 

132 

118 

112 

190 

m 

106 

98 

146 
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TABLE VIA 


’ No. 2 ** Correlation of ) - 
(Corrdation Coeff.) 


Element 

Season 

Time 

• 

9h 

1 lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

— 

42 

52 

40 

35 

41 

51 

39 

67 


II 

59 

4 

12 

33 

— 

-11 

18 

30 

56 

Wv / 

III 

63 

70 

28 

19 

83 

47 

60 

39 

39- 


IV 

— 

45 

25 

30 

3 

38 

29 

[ 

34 

24 


I 

— 

20 

4 

-2 

29 

51 

4 

11 

-21 


! n 

-19 

2 

4 

2 

— 

34 

14 

1 

-5 

F ; 

III 

59 

57 

0 

55 

32 

21 

-19 

-12 

30 


IV 

— 

-3 

24 

-1 

50 

15 

9 

-1 

31 


I 

— 

-9 

-27 

-12 

-39 

-43 

-26 

-19 

-16 


II 

-1 

10 

20 


— 

-20 

-9 

-6 

-34 

T ; 

III 

-83 

-68 

22 

-51 

-44 

-26 

-27 ' 

-18 

-35 


IV 

— 

0 

-0 

2 

0 

-24 

-46 

-45 

-30- 


I 

1 

25 

33 

19 

9 

59 

18 

-4 

32 


II 

23 

-36 

-25 

-16 


-9 

3 

8 

41 

p ) 

III 

-78 

-53 

-53 

-33 

-34 

-22 

16 

-93 

8 


IV 

— 

-4 

-24 

1 

-32 

9 

39 

29 

2 


TABLE VIB 

* No. 2 ” Probable Error of Ya- 
Pex- 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh j 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

— 

101 

96 1 

92 1 

148 

90 

77 

86 , 

78 


II 

96 

102 

102 , 

93 1 


94 

98 

91 

82 

Wv ) 

III 

118 

73 

133 

149 

56 

87 

71 

95 

135 


IV 

— 

105 

115 1 

105 , 

213 

98 

109 

102 

138 


I 

— 

118 

132 1 

108 

155 

81 

103 

100 

135 

l-\ 

'II 

142 

102 

103 

m 


84 

99 

99 

119 

F ) 

ni 

127 

97 

144 I 

108 

162 

107 

107 

110 

145 


IV 

— 

132 

116 , 

115 

160 

111 


115 

132 


I 

— 

122 

122 ' 

107 

143 

88 

99 

98 

} 138 


II 

147 

101 

99 1 

104 

— 

91 

100 

99 

j 105 

T ) 

ni 

61 

77 

137 ! 

115 

1 145 

104 

103 

108 

) 140 


IV 

— 

132 

123 1 

US 

213 

107 

94 

92 

i 


I 

— 

il5 

118 

105 

168 

70 

102 

102 

, 127 

l-\ 

u 

139 

89 

96 

102 

— 

94 

101 

98 

, 99 

P ) 

m 

76 

104 

104 

138 

159 

107 

107 

111 

1 158 


IV 

— 

132 

116 

115 

191 

113 

101 

1(6 

1 147 
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TABLE VIA 

”No, 3” Ck>rre!ation of )- 


(Correlation Coeff.) 


Element 

Season 

1 Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


1 

I 

— 

48 

65 

67 

40 

60 

44 

44 

77 


11 

12 

-13 

24 

17 

— 

0 

32 

25 

33 

Wv ) 

m 

48 

64 

19 

30 

79 

39 

52 

41 

57 


IV 

— 

40 

28 

39 

-5 

35 

17 

44 

8 


I 

— 

36 

22 

3 

14 

19 

12 

7 

-3 

i*\ 

II 

12 

20 

19 

25 

— 

39 

20 

5 

8 


m 

39 

53 

24 

50 

35 

19 

5 

16 

38 


IV 

— 

-7 

-2 

-7 

18 

3 

-2 

-15 

10 


I 

— 

-16 

-21 

6 

1 

-37 

-25 

-20 

-41 


II 

-5 

6 

-4 

-9 

— 

-22 

-8 

-10 

-45 

T ) 

III 

-73 

-65 

-2 

-43 

-51 

-25 

-17 

-16 

-23 


IV 

— 

0 

9 

-27 

—41 

-30 

-50 

-51 

-41 


I 

— 

32 

17 

9 

-2 

41 

23 


40 


II 

-13 

-37 

-6 

-13 

— 

-11 

-17 

1! 

36 

P ) 

III 

-60 

-40 

-6 

1 

-11 

-24 

-10 

-18 

-14 


IV 

— 

2 

-12 

25 

-27 

11 

42 

44 1 

13 


TABLE VIB 
No. 3’* Probable error of 
P.ex+ 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

— 

95 

76 


142 

69 

85 

82 

57 


II 

145 


97 


— 

95 

91 

93 

106 

Wv ) 

m 

150 

85 

139 

141 

68 

95 

81 

93 

107 


IV 

— 


113 

98 

212 

100 

116 

93 

146 


I 

— 


126 


165 

104 



141 


II 

145 

98 

99 

98 

—• 

81 

97 

99 

118 

F ) 

III 

185 

104 

136 

116 

158 

108 

111 


136 


IV 

— 

131 

123 

114 

203 

114 

119 

112 

146 


I 

—^ 

120 

126 


169 

93 

99 

98 

118 


II 

146' 




— 



98 

95 

T ) 

UI 

91 

83 

144 

126 

133 

105 

108 


151 


IV 

— 

131 

122 


177 

101 

89 

85 

122 


I 

— 

110 

128 

103 

169 




118 

l.*\ 

II 

145 

88 

103 

103 

— 

94 

98 

99 

104 

P ) . 

.HI 

125 

121 

143 

155 

178 

105 


108 

156 


IV 

— 

132 

121 

103 

197 

112 

93 

93 

145 
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TABLE VIC 


No. (n) of Individuals used 


Season 





Time 





9h 1 

lOh 1 

llh 

1 1 

13h 

14h j 

15h 

1 

16h 

1 17h [ 18h 

I 

— 1 

30 

36 

' 39 

16 

39 1 

40 

44 

23 

n 

21 

44 

43 

41 

— 

50 1 

45 

46 

32 

ra 

12 

22 

22 

' 19 

14 

36 ' 

37 

36 

18 

IV 

, — 

; 26 

30 

34 

I 10 

35 

32 

34 

21 


TABLE VID 

Correlation between meteorological element in each season 
r 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 1 

14h 

15h 

15h 

17h 


I 

— 

-69 

-73 

-71 

-70 j 

-37 

-92 

-36 

-65 


II 

-46 

-46 

-51 

-48 

— 1 

-45 

-46 

-38 

-30 

T-P 

III 

63 

31 

25 

-6 

20 1 

12 

-4 

-20 

-39 


IV 

1 

— 

-75 

-77 

-90 

-87 I 

-84 

-87 

-78 

-65 


1 

I 

— 

-2 

1 

1 

42 1 

20 

14 

10 

-1 


11 ! 

11 

7 

1 7 

16 

- 1 

-1 

-6 

-1 

7 

F-P 

Ill 

-54 

-23 

-39 

-15 

-18 

-19 

-36 

-1 

25' 


IV 

— 

-23 

-9 

12 

-74 

-12 

-14 

-20 

14 


i I 

— 

19 

18 

9 

22 

6 

5 

4 

43 

1 

Wv-P 1 

1 11 

j 53 

55 

73 

32 

— 

26 

39 

44 

45 

1 III 

-89 

-59 

-26 

4 

-6 

-5 

16 

-14 

-17 


IV 

! 

20 

11 

31 

14 

35 

23 

29 

24 


I 

— 

-7| 

-13 

-25 

-46 

-46 

-36 

-46 

-37 


II 

-100 

-72 

-75 

-91 

_ 

-58 i 

-52 

-12 

-91 

F-T j 

III 

-68 

-92 

-100 

-32 

-71 

-36 

-90 

-82 

-31 

1 

IV 

— 

-26 

-59 

-43 

40 

-12 

-25 

5 

-27 


I 

— 

17 

-9 

20 

6 

1 

17 

10 

-34 

Wv-T 

j 

II 

-13 

-36 

-37 

-22 

— 1 

11 

-18 

-21 

-12 

III 

-60 

-72 

-35 

-45 

-37 

-23 

-7 

-36 

-5 


IV 

— 

9 

-24 

-28 

-38 

37 

-25 

-25 

-22 

1 

I 

— 

32 

17 

-7 

27 

13 

-1 

5 

' 5 

F-Wv 

II 

-20 1 

2 

2 

-17 

— 

-55 

-23 

-7 

, -28 

III 

43 

57 

30 

24 

18 

7 

-14 

30 

-9 


IV 

— 

26 

30 

17 

15 

18 

28 

19 

-27 


I 

— 

32 

17 

-7 

27 

-13 

-1 

5 

5 

Wv-F 

II 

-20 

2 

2 

-17 

— 

-55 

-23 

-7 

-28 

III 

43 

57 

30 

24 

18 

7 

-14 

30 

-9 


IV 

— 

26 

30 

17 

15 

18 

28 

1 

19 I 

-27 
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TABLE VID 


Probable error of y 
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TABLE VIE 
Correlation oi 
(Corrdation Coeff.) 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 1 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

— 

14 

-10 

-11 

-32 

8 

1 

-36 

-7 

-4 

qx \ 

n 

—62 

-38 

11 

-13 

— 

15 

-3 

-14 

-45 

Wv/ 

III 

-9 

-50 

-19 

10 

-27 

8 

-1 

-4 

15 


IV 

— 

-6 

35 


2 

8 

-0 

5 

-14 


I 

— 

46 

26 

23 

-32 

-8 

3 

—6 

43 

4X \ 

II 

60 

34 

24 

14 

— 

-12 

27 

9 

22 

F ) 

III 

-15 

-41 

29 

-8 

7 

11 

33 

26 

-16 


IV 

— 

-7 1 

-21 

-14 

-66 

-6 

-25 

-32 

-57 


I 

— 

-25 

23 

15 

37 

25 

9 

11 

-16 

qx \ 

II 

-23 

-3 

-26 

4 

— 

17 

5 

-10 

3 

T; 

III 

-27 

48 

-35 1 

2 

-13 

-7 1 

7 

0 

27 


IV 

— 

0 


-29 

33 

-22 

14 

-42 

-30 


I 

— 

13 

44 

-19 

-32 

I 

-46 

-5 

11 

4 


II 

-23 ! 

-16 

15 

"15 : 

— 

10 

-47 

-14 

-29 

p ) 

III 

21 

1 

48 

50 

60 

40 

32 

-35 

-22 

"36 


IV 


3 

12 

' 29 

1 

-3 

13 

8 

51 

20 


I 

1 - 

i 4 

-25 

1 

-32 

-38 

1 -42 j 

-28 

-32 

-37 


II 

-21 

9 

1 11 

16 

— 

-28 1 

8 

-17 

"42 

f) 

III 

-0 

-57 

-23 

-20 

-22 

14 

14 

-1 

-10 


IV 

— 

6 

23 

21 i 

-47 

7 

5 

38 

1 9 

1 

1 

I 

— 

-7 

-52 

-66 

-70 

-63 

-50 1 

-55 

-61 

OX \ 1 

II 1 

-52 1 

-25 1 

-26 < 

-34 1 

- 1 

-40 ( 

-26 

-19 

1 

Vi) 1 

III 

-3 


-58 

“36 

-45 

-10 

-13 

-37 

-46 


IV 

— 

-24 

-16 

-19 

-62 

-6 

3 

17 

-25 


I 

• — 

25 

-8 

31 

-3 

—6 

-7 

-3 

-13 

t) 

n 

3 

29 

36 

39 

— 

-5 

16 

27 

-IS 

III 

18 

-27 

25 

4 

9 

29 

51 

42 

20 


IV 

— 

30 

49 

47 

-16 

49 

27 

56 

42 
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TABLE VIE 
Pzobable error of 
P.ej*. 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 

lOh 

1 llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


1 

— 

120 

131 

107 

152 

107 

92 

101 

141 


11 

90 

87 

102 

103 

— 

93 

101 

97 

95 

Wv/ 

m 

193 

103 

139 

153 

167 

111 

111 

112 

IBS 


IV 

— 

131 

103 

114 

213 

113 

119 

115 

144 


I 

— 

97 

123 

102 

152 

107 

105 

101 

115 


II 

94 

90 

97 

103 

— 

94 

94 

98 

113 

F ) 

III 

191 

120 

132 

154 

179 

111 

99 

I m 

155 


IV 

— 

131 

118 

113 

120 

114 

116 

1 103 

99* 


1 I 

— 

115 

122 

107 

145 

101 

105 

1 100 

138 


11 

139 

102 

96 

105 

— 

92 

101 

98 

119 

T ) 

III 

1 181 

111 

126 

155 

177 

111 

110 

112 

147 

1 

rv 

— 

132 

123 

105 

190 

109 

117 

95 

1 ‘ 

134 


I 

— 

121 

103 

105 

152 

85 

105 

lOD 

141 

'igx\ 

11 

136 

99 

lOD 

! 102 

— 

94 

79 

97 

109 

p ; 

lU 

186 

111 

103 

99 

151 

! 101 

97 

107 

138 


IV 

-* 

132 

121 

105 

213 

112 

118 

85 

141 


1 I 

— 

123 

124 

97 

145 

89 

98 

92 

122 

T«\ 

u 

141 

101 

1 102 

1 102 

— 

87 

100 

96 

98 


m 

195 

97 

136 

149 

171 

110 

109 

112 

157 


rv 

— 

131 

116 

110 

166 

113 

119 

98 

148 


1 

— 

122 

96 

61 

86 

65 

80 

71 

89 

ygx \ 

II 

109 

96 

96 

93 

— 

80 

94 

95 

69 


m 

196 

83 

96 

135 

144 

111 

109 

97 

125 


rv 

— 

^ 124 

120 

111 

131 

114 

119 

112 

138 


I 

— 

115 

131 

99 

169 

103 

105 

102 

13> 


u 

147 

93 

90 

89 

— 

95 

98 

92 

115 

>4. / 

m 

1 189 

133 

137 

155 

179 

103 

82 

92 

153 


L ly 

1 


120 

93 

90 

207 

87 

110 

79- 

121 
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7. Correlation under the Selected Winds. 

From the grouped means as above we have already known that 
in respect to die wind direction the conductivity is apparently quite 
different from its character, therefore it is necessary to examine the 
correlation of the individual observations under the condition of the 
same wind direction* Thus the prevailing wind direction for each 
season is chosen as like that “ NE " wind for the first season and 
the second season, “ E ” and “ W ” wind for the third season and 
“E” wind for the fourth season; and in nach cases pressure, 
temperature, wind velocity, relative humidity and cloud amount are 
considered for the corresponding meteorological factors to be 
correlated with the conductivity. 

Such correlation-coefiiciente thus obtained are given in the Table 
VIIA and their probable errors in the. Table VIIB and also the 
numbers of the individuals in the Table VIIC. From these results 
the correlational closeness under the selected wind can be summarized 
as follows: 


Correlational Relationship between Conductivity and 
Meteorological Elements 
Association of the Total Conductivity >. 


Wind 

Season 

Pressure 


Cloudiness 

Wind velocity 





Irregular 

Irregular 


NE 

I 

Positive 

(irregular) 

Positive ! 

lirregular) 

imore 

Positive) 

(than 

(forenoon 

Positive 

afternoon 

Positive 



1 

1 


Negative) 

Negative) 


NE 

II 

Positive 

(weak) 

Negative 

(irregular) 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

W 

1 

III 

Negative 

(strong) 

Negative 

Positive 

(strong) 

Positive 1 

! 

Positive 

1 







Positive 

E 

III 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative ^ 

Ain afternoon 
weak 

1 






Negative) 

E i 

IV 

1 

Negative 

Irregular 

(weak 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

1 


Positive) 
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Asioclatiefi of the NegathEe Polar Coaductiyity > - 


Wind 

Saason 

Preteure 



Qoudiness 

1 

Wind velocity 

KE 

I 

Irregular 

(rather 

Positive) 

Irregular 

(weak 

Positive) 

Irregular 

(much 

Positive) 

Irregular 

^some 

Positive high) 

Positive 

i 

Positive 

NE 

11 

Positive 

Negative 

(irregular) 

Negative 

Negative 

W 

m 

1 

Negative 
(very 8trong)| 

Negative 

Positive 

Positive 

(strong) 

Positive 

E 

in 

1 

Negative 
(very strong 

Irregular 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

(weak 

Negative in 
afternoon) 

E 

IV 

Negative 

(weak) 

Irregular 

Negative j 
(irregular) 

Negative 

Positive 


Association of the Positive Polar Conductivity ) + 


Wind 

Season 

1 Pressure j 

Temperature 

Relative 
Humidity j 

1 Cloudiness 

Wind velocity 

NE 

1 

I 

Irregular 
(rather 
negative) 

Irregular 
(rather 

positive) 

Positive 

Forenoon 

Positive 

afternoon 

Negative 

Positive 

NE 

II 

Irr^lar 

(weak 

positive) 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

W 

III 

Negative 

Negative 
(very strong; 

Positive 

(strong) 

Positive 

Positive 

E 

III 

Negative 

Negative 

(weak) 

Negative 

V irregular) 

Irregular 

(weak 

positive) 

Positive 

(afternoon 

weak 

negative) 

£ 

IV 

Negative 

(irregular) 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 


It may be seen that even for the same wind directm the cor¬ 
relation differs not only in value but also in sign sometimes by season 
in the same wind and also sometimes by wind in the same season. 
For instance for the NE wind the coefficient of ^ with temperature 
is positive in the first season and negative in the second season; and 
for the diird season the coefficient of A with relative humidity is 
strmis^y poutive in the W wind and negative in the E wind. 
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Such apparent difference in correlation may be due to the 
influence of the close relationship between each meteorological 
elements which differ greatly by season or by wind direction, as 
seal in the Table VIId which is correlation of the meteoralogical 
factors of the same individuals used for the above, and in which 
the elements are related each other like the result as below: 


Elements 

NE Wind 
(I Season) 

NE Wind 
(II Season^ 

W Wind 
(III Season) 

E Wind 
(III Season) 

E Wind 
(IV Season) 

Pressure \ 
Humidity ) 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

(irregular) 

Negative 

Pressure \ 
Cloud. / 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Negative 

Positive 

Pressure \ 
Wind vel. ) 

Negative 

(weak) 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

(weak) 

Humidity 
Cloud. J 

Positive 

(strong) 

Positive 

(Strong) 

Positive 

(Strong) 

Positive 

some 

negative 

afternoon) 

Positive 

(forenoon 

stronger) 

Humidity \ 
Wind vel. ) 

Irregular 

1 forenoon 
and evening 
pos.) 

Irregular 
(neg. in 
afternoon) 

1 

Positive 

(Strong) 

' 

Positive 

Positive 

Wind vel. \ 
Cloud. / 

Negative 
(weak positive 
in morning 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

(irregular) 

Pressure \ 
Temp. / 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Negative 
(strong 1 

Positive 

Negative 
(positive in 
morning) 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Temp. \ 

Humidity / 

Negative 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Negative 

(strong) 

Negative 

(Strong) 

Negative 
(positive in 
evening) 

Telnp. X 

Cloud. ; 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative » 
(Strong) 

Negative 

(strong) 

Negative 

(strong) 

Temp. \ 

Wind vel. ) 

Positive 

(irregular) 

1 

Negative 
(irregular in 
after-noon i 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 


The ratio (qx) of the both polar conductivities is correlated 
under the prevailing wind as given in the Table VIIe and we may 
summarize as following; 
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Correlation of 


Elements 

NE Wind 
(I Season) 

NE Wind 
(11 Season) 

W Wind 
(111 Season) 

E Wind 
(HI Season) 

E Wind 
(ly Season) 

). 

Negative 

Irregular 

Weak 

Irregular 

Negative 

Irregular 


Negative 

(strong) 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 


Positive 

Positive 

Positive 

Positive 

Positive 

Pressure 

Irregular 
(but all high 
are negative) 

Negative 

Positive 

Positive 

Irregular 
(rather 
Positive) 

Temp. 

Irregular 

Morning neg. 
afternoon 
pos. 

Negative 

‘ Irregular 

Negative in 
morning or 
evening 

Humidity 

Irregular 

Irregular 

Positive 

Positive 

Negative 

Cloud. 

Irregular 

Irregular 

Negative 

Irregular 

Irregular 
(morning 
weak positive) 

Wind vel. 

Negative 

Negative 
(morning or 
evening) 

Irregular 

Irregular 

(morning 

negative) 

Irregular 

(weak 

1 negative) 

1 


By this result the qx for NE wind is seemed to be influenced 
inversely from wind velocity, and for E wind it is correlated with 
relative humidity positiveiy in the third season and negatively in the 
fourth seaeon. 
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table VIIA 
” 1 Correlation of >. 
Ta (Corrdation Coeff.) 


Element 

t Season 


Time 




9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

1 15h 

1 16h 

17h 







- 


-- 

_ 

j 



I 

NE 


33 

11 

-22 

-22 

38 

1 

-5 

-49 


11 

NE 

— 

21 

21 

10 

— 

3 

-0 

1 

-0 

P ) 

III 

E 

'39 

'15 

-53 

0 


-23 

-13 

28 



III 

W 

— 

-34 

-32 

1 - 

-76 

-53 

-11 

1 

1 _ 



IV 

E 

— 

-15 

-24 

1 

— 

-27 

17 

20 

-30 


I 

NE 

— 

' 9 

1 ^ 

-10 

1 

17 

14 

-27 

-5 

31 

1 

1 

i 37 


II 

NE 


1 -33 

-11 

-32 

— 

31 

7 

1 

-35 

T ) 

III 

E 

'14 

; 

-2 

2 

— 

-4 

-4 

-39 



III 

W 

- 

! 18 

1 

-3 

— 

-71 

-41 

-56 

_ 



IV 

E 


i 7 

1 

14 

8 

— 

20 

-23 

-38 

1 

12 


I 

NE 

— 

1 27 

1 

33 

-14 

48 

1 

-4 

-24 

-8 


11 

NE 

— 

. -28 

-7 

! 7 


-24 

-23 

-18 

9 

F ) 

III 

E 

-11 

-26 

—6 

1 

— 

-43 

1 

52 



III 

W 

— 

50 

22 

1 _ 

84 

44 

73 

_ 



IV 

E 

— 

1 

-23 

-49 

— 

-5 

-16 

-7 

14 


I 

NE 

— 

1 

50 

10 

-19 

68 

-12 

-5 

-17 

-47 


II 

NE 

— 

-35 

-42 

-14 

__ 

-38 

-29 

-13 

-6 

B ) 

m 

E 

8 

-8 

12 

-36 

— 

-2 

-25 

20 



III 

W 

— 

24 

20 

— 

37 

36 

55 

_ 



IV 

E 

— 

63 

-35 . 

-44 

— 

-9 

-40 

-41 

-35 


I 

NE 

^ 1 

50 

47 

15 

-49 

17 

1 

IZ 

25 

1 


II 

NE 

— 

18 

41 

27 

— 

-6 

45 

1 

36 i 

6 

Wv) 

in 

E 

54 

27 

7 

60 

-- 

-13 I 

-16 

I 

28 1 



in 

W 

— 

27 

10 

— 

83 

1 

8 

12 

_ 1 



IV 

E 

I 

1 

16 

23 

33 

— 

I 

47 1 

31 . 

32 

40 
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TABLE VIIB 

” No. 1 ” Probable error of tx 
P ex (Probable Error) 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

ISh 

16h 

17h 


I 

NE 

— 

160 

148 

137 

178 

116 

144 

254 

162 


II 

NE 

— 

143 

143 

149 

— 

163 

174 

169 

195 


III 

E 

172 

159 

114 

187 

— 

151 

156 

180 

— 


III 

W 

— 

159 

135 

— 

79 

97 

167 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

135 

130 

129 

— 

116 

124 

125 

154 


I 

NE 

— 

168 

149 

140 

183 

125 

144 

231 

18i 


II 

NE 

— 

134 

148 

135 

— 

147 

173 

169 

1 171 

1 

T ) 

III 

E 

199 

162 

159 

187 

— 

159 

159 

165 



III 

W 

— 

174 

150 

— 

93 

112 

116 

— 

1 — 


IV 

E 

— 

137 

135 

129 

— 

120 

121 

Ill 

167 


I 

NE 

— 

16 

134 

141 

144 

135 

144 

240 

212 


II 

NE 

— 

138 

149 

149 

— 

154 

165 

164 

1 193 


III 

E 

200 

152 

158 

182 

— 

130 

159 

m j 

1 

1 


III 

W 

— 

135 

143 


55 

109 

79 

“■ 1 



IV 

E 

— 

138 

131 

99 

— 

125 

125 

129 

166 


I 

NE 

— 

127 

149 

139 

101 

133 

144 

248 

166 


II 

NE 


132 

124 

147 

— 

140 

159 

166 1 

194 

B ) 

III 

E 

202 

162 

157 

163 

— 

159 

149 

187 

' - 


III 

W 

— 

170 

144 

— 

161 

118 

118 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

83 

121 

105 


124 

103 

1 

108 

148 


I 

NE 


127 

117 

141 

142 

131 

142 

239 

213 


n 

NE 


145 

125 

1 

139 

— 

162 

139 

147 

194 

Wv ) 

III 

E 

144 

151 

158 

120 

— 

156 

155 

180 

— 


III 

W 

— 

167 

149 

— 

58 

134 

167 

— 

— 


IV 

1 

£ 

— 

134 

131 

116 

— 

97 

116 

117 

142 
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TABLE VIIA 
**No. 2” Correlation of >- 
Ta- (Correlation Coeff.) 


Element 

Season 

Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

NE 

— 

19 

6 

-34 

-6 

51 

21 

45 

-38 


II 

NE 

— 

22 

33 

23 

— 

10 

11 

15 

26 

V) 

III 

E 

-44 

-12 

-67 

-13 

— 

-31 

-29 

25 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-44 

-45 

-- 

-65 

-60 

-14 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

-12* 

12 

-26 

— 

-31 

20 

15 

-16 


I 

NE 

— 

20 

-6 

3 

31 

-23 

7 

-37 

37 


II 

NE 

— 

-18 

2 

-32 

— 

32 

0 

-1 

-44 

T ) 

III 

E 

-21 

3 

11 

1 

— 

-9 

-4 

-37 

— 


III 

W 

— 

“12 

3 

— 

-54 

-53 

10 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

6 

-14 

21 

— 

7 

-24 

-29 

10 


I 

NE 

— 

17 

38 

-48 

73 

-7 

-12 

34 

-38 


II 

NE 


-25 

-11 

9 

— 

-22 

-20 

23 

i 0 

f’ ) 

in 

E 

-7 

-37 

-6 

-39 

— 

-44 

-1 

55 

— 


III 

W 

- 

40 

12 

— 

51 

42 

51 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

-5 1 

6 

-34 

— 

6 

-6 

4 

16 


I 

NE 

— 

40 

19 

-26 

85 

-12 

-4 

3 

-51 


11 

NE 

- 

-29 

-26 

-5 

— 

-23 

-23 

-10 


b) 

III 

E 

11 

-16 

6 

-39 

- 

-16 

-20 

23 

— 


III 

W 


60 < 

1 20 

, — 

32 1 

39 

52 

— 

- 


IV 

E 

_ 

-12 

-36 

-51 

— 

-0 

-41 

-43 

-37 


1 I 

NE 

— 

60 

17 

8 

-75 

19 

25 

47 

12 


11 

NE 

— 

26 

37 

52 


-16 

53 

37 

34 


III 

£ 

61 

42 

5 

48 


-10 

-24 

23 

— 

m 

W 

— 

29 

10 

— 

58 

14 

-1 


— 


VI 

£ 

— 

4 

-35 

40 

— 

38 

33 

33 

35 
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TABLE VIIB 

* No. 2 ” Probable error of tx- 
Pex- (Probable Errof) 


Eitement 



Time 

oeaaun 

1 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

! 

13h 

1 14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

NE 

— 

^ 163 

149 

127 

186 

1 103 

133 

203 

182 


II 

NE 

— 

1 143 

134 

142 

— 

161 

1 

172 

163 

182 


III 

E 

164 

i 161 

83 

184 

— 

144 

146 

183 

— 


III 

W 

— 

145 

120 

— 

103 

85 

166 

— 

— 

• 

IV 

£ 

— 

136 

136 

121 

- 

113 

123 

127 

165 


I 

NE 

•— 

162 

149 

144 

169 

128 

143 

220 

184 


u 

NE 

— 

145 

150 

135 

— 

146 

174 

169 

157 

t) 

III 

E 

194 

163 

157 

187 

I 

158 

159 

168 

— 


in 

W 

— 

177 

150 

— 

132 

97 

167 

— 

— 


VI 

E 

— 

137 

1 135 

124 

— 

124 

121 

119 

167 


I 

NE 


164 

128 

111 

87 

134 

142 

225 

182 


II 

NE 

— 

141 

143 

149 

— 

155 

167 

160 

195 

F ) 

III 

E 

202 

141 

153 

159 

1 — 

123 

159 

135 

— 

1 

III 

W 

— 

151 

148 

1 — 

133 

111 

125 

— 

— 

i 

IV 

E 

— 

133 

137 

115 

— 

125 

127 

130 

165 


I 

NE 

— 

142 

145 

1 

134 

52 

133 

144 

255 

158 


II 

NE 


137 

140 

1 149 

— 

154 

165 

167 

193 

b) 

III 

E 

200 

159 

158 

159 

— 

155 

153 

185 

— 


III 

W 

— 

115 

144 


163 

114 

123 

— 

— 


IV 

1 

E 

— 

136 

120 

96 

— 

125 

103 

106 

146 


1 I 

NE 

— 

1 103 

146 

143 

82 

130 

135 

199 

210 


II 

NE 

— 

140 

129 

110 

— 

159 

125 

146 

172 

Wv) 

m 

£ 

127 

134 

159 

144 

— 

157 

^ 150 

180 

— 

UI 

W 

— 

165 

149 

— 

124 

132 

169 


- 


IV 

E 

— 

138 

121 

109 

— 

107 

114 

116 

148 
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TABLE VIIA 
” No. 3 ” Correlation of ) + 
(Correlation Coeff.) 


Element 

Season 

Time 

1 9h 

lOh 

1 llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

1 17h 


I 

NE 


32 

7 ’ 

-13 

-26 

3 

-21 

16 

-63 


11 

NE 

-- 

18 

31 

5 1 

— 

-4 

-7 

1 

—6 

V) 

III 

E 

-28 

-17 

-51 

17 ' 

— 

-19 

-6 

32 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-19 

-25 

— 

-55 

-44 

-7 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

-15 

-14 

6 

— 

-12 

15 

21 

-25 


I 

NE 

— 

7 

-7 

16 

24 

-16 

5 

-7 

37 


II 

NE 

— 

-32 

-24 

-32 

— 

36 

11 

-5 

-35 

^r) 

III 

E 

4 

-13 

-21 

0 

— 

-2 

-5 

-38 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-22 

-8 

- 

-56 

-57 

-50 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

2 

6 

-70 

— 

15 

-9 

-40 

4 


I 

NE 

— 

27 

49 

18 

29 

14 

-22 

8 

37 


II 

NE 

— 

-26 

-1 

6 

— 

-31 

-24 

-6 

6 

V) 

III 

E 

-26 

-16 

18 

8 

— 

-44 

1 

57 

— 


III 

w 

— 

58 

38 

— 

66 

50 

80 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

7 

-36 

-57 

— 

-23 

-23 

-22 

7 


I 

NE 

— 

40 

18 

11 

22 

-16 

-12 

-25 

-41 


II 

NE 

— 

-34 

-2 

-19 

— 

-51 

-33 

-2 

0 

k) 

III 

E 

-2 

4 

29 

-30 

— 

2 

0 

6 

— 


III 

W 

— 

53 

18 

— 

21 

30 

48 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

- 

20 

-35 

-32 

— 

-7 

-30 

-43 

-28 


I 

NE 

— 

32 

46 

22. 

-58 

7 

20 

54 

-10 


u 

NE 

— 

12 

39 

31 

— 

10 

37 

39 

-12 

Wv) 

III 

E 


23 

19 

68 

1 — 

-17 

-5 

25 

— 

III 

W 

— 

17 

14 

— 

70 

3 

27 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

9 

23 

19 

— 

35 

20 

25 

32 
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TABLE VIIB 
" No. 3 ” Probable error of 


Element 

Season 





Time 





9h 

1 lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

( 14h 

1 15h 

1 16h 

1 17h 




I NE 

— 

152 

149 

142 

174 

135 

138 

— 

128 


II NE 

— 

145 

135 

149 


162 

173 

169 

194 

t) 

III E 

187 

158 

118 

182 


153 

158 

175 

- 


III W 

— 

174 

141 

— 

131 

109 

168 

— 

— 


IV E 

— 

135 

135 

129 

— 

123 

125 

124 

159 


I NE 

— 

168 

149 

140 

176 

131 

144 

254 

184 

t1 

II NE 


135 

141 

135 

— 

142 

172 

169 

171 

III E 

203 

160 

152 

187 j 

— 

159 

159 

167 

- 


III W 

— 

171 

149 

— 

128 

91 

103 

— 



IV E 

— 

133 

137 

66 

— 

122 

127 

109 

169 

1 


I NE 

— 

' 157 

114 

139 

171 

132 j 

137 

253 

184 

F^) 

II NE 

— 

140 

150 

149 

- 

147 

164 

163 

194 

III E 

189 

159 

154 

186 

-- 

128 

159 

132 1 

- 


III W 

1 

’ 120 

123 

— 

105 

101 

609 


- 


[ IV E 

1 

137 

120 

88 

— 

118 

121 

124 

163 


1 I NE 

I 

142 

145 

142 

178 

131 

142 

239 1 

177 


II NE 

— 

133 

150 

145 

— 

121 

155 

169 

193 

k) 

III E 

203 1 

163 

146 

170 

--- 

159 

159 ' 

194 

- 

III w 1 

- 

129 

145 

- 

179 

123 

130 

— 1 

- 


IV E 

— 

132 

121 

117 

— 

124 

116 

lOS 

156 


I NE 1 

— 

152 

117 

137 1 

124 

134 

138 

181 

211 


II NE 

— 

148 

127 

136 ' 

— 

161 

150 

143 

192 

Wv) 

III E 

162 

154 

153 

101 

— 

154 

159 

183 



III W 

— 

175 

147 

— 

95 

135 

157 

- 

— 

1 

IV E 

1 

137 

131 

125 1 

1 

— 

no 

123 

122 

! 

162 


TABLE VIIC 

No. (n{ of Mdividuals used 


Wind 

Season 

, 




Time 





Direction 

9h 

lOh 

1 llh 


1 13h 

1 14h 

15h 

, 16h 

1 17h 

NE { 

1 

— 

16 

20 

22 

13 

25 

22 

19 

10 

11 


20 

20 

20 

— 

17 

15 

16 

12 

E 


11 

17 

18 

13 

— 

18 

18 

12 


W 

III 

— 

14 ' 

' 20 

13 


25 

16 

— 

- 

E 

IV 

- 

24 

1 24 

27 

— 

29 

28 

27 

16 
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TABLE VIID 

Correlation between Meteorological Element m Each Season 

T 


Element 

Season 

j Time 

1 9h 

1 lOh 

llh 

12h 

1 13h 

14h 

1 15h 

1 16h 

17h 


1 I 

NE 

— 

68 

21 

29 

22 


15 

10 

27 


II 

1 

NE 

— 

-10 

10 

-12 

— 

-24 

-31 

27 

-60 

P-B 

III 

E 

-36 

1 -44 

-14 

-21 

— 

35 

1 -13 

3 

— 


III 

W 

- 

-95 

-54 

— 

1 -46 

-44 

1 14 

- 

— 


IV 

E 

1 “ 

56 

49 

1 

' 45 

j — 

23 

33 

1 21 

15 


I 

NE 


-33 

1 

1 -33 

-31 

-60 

-58 


, 

-39 


II 

NE 

— 

-29 

' -29 

51 

1 - 

-32 

-25 

26 

-18 

T-B 

ni 

E 

’ -76 

-52 

' -44 ' 

1 i 

-25 

1 ^ 

-51 

-19 

-40 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-86 

1 

-64 

— 

' -52 

-51 

-68 1 

1 - 

- 


IV 

E 

- 

85 

-93 

76 

- 

-61 

55 

-16 

15 


I 

NE 

- 

28 

62 

1 64 

80 

62 

54 

51 

41 


II 

NE 

- 

45 

68 

70 

— 

49 

69 

84 

80 

F B 

III 

E 

72 

51 

44 

84 

— 

-57 

57 

33 f 

— 


III 

W 

- 

81 

79 * 

1 

1 

69 

57 

62 

j 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

83 

1 

78 

51 

- 

26 

22 

1 

57 1 

1 

15 


I 

NE 

— 

24 

3 1 

1 -7 

-36 

-25 

14 

-26 1 

2 


II 

NE i 

— 

-2 i 

1 -25 

1 

34 

1 - 

-51 

-35 

-61 1 

31 

Wv-B 

III 

E 

5 

' 1 

1 -23 1 

-18 

-- 

-49 

-30 1 

24 ‘ 

— 


III 

W ' 

- 

85 I 

1 1 

29 

1 

“ 1 

1 45 

14 

1 

1 

- 

- 


IV 

E 

— 

22 

1 

0 

-34 j 

I _ 

-50 

-61 1 

19 

23 

1 

1 I 

I 

NE 1 


-40 

-54 

-79 

-82 1 

1 -74 

-lOD 

-73 

-81 


1 II 

NE 1 

- 

-49 

-54 

-20 

- 

-12 

-43 

-36 

-57 

T-P ’ 

HI 

E 

38 

43 

13 

-14 

— 

-33 

-3 

-63 

- 


III 

W * 

1 

— 

45 

39 

— 

34 

20 1 

-26 

- 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

-72 

-70 

-73 

1 

1 

-39 j 

-83 

1 

-73 

-85 
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TABLE VIID 

Correlation between Meteorological Element in Each Season 

Tf 


Element 

Season 

Time 

1 9h 

lOh 

llh 

1 12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

NE 

— 

2 

45 

40 

31 

-17 

-1 

29 

-22 


II 

NE 

— 

-6 

12 

-14 

— 

-40 

-29 

-23 

-5 

F-P 

III 

E 

-32 

-54 

-31 

34 

- 

22 

-15 

33 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-33 

-42 

— 

-31 

-27 

24 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

16 

-17 

-32 

— 

-45 

-38 

-19 

-20 


I 

NE 

— 

-1 

17 

-1 

-6 

-44 

-45 

15 

-27 


II 

NE 


62 

73 

20 

— 

27 

62 

57 

36 

Wv-P 

III 

E 

-38 

-58 

-48 

-22 

— 

0 

15 

-20 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-55 

-15 

— 

-35 

-24 

-61 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

-33 

-35 

-22 

— 

-28 

-22 

-33 

9 


I 

NE 

— 

37 

-7 

26 

0 

38 

-53 

14 

33 


II 

NE 

— 

-41 

-56 

-25 

— 

38 

-8 

2 

-58 

T-Wv 

III 

E 

-17 

-18 

-16 

3 

— 

1 

-1 

-40 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-65 

-38 

— 

-44 

-15 

-31 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

2 

[ 

5 

24 

— 

45 

28 

17 

9 


I 

NE 

— 

31 

44 

24 

-82 

6 

-14 

-4 

37 


II 

NE 

— 

20 

18 

-2 

— 

-63 

-34 

-56 

65 

F-Wv 

III 

E 

16 

12 

23 

13 

— 

3 

26 

15 

— 


III 

W 

— 

58 

31 

— 

70 

8 

25 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

37 

3 

3 

— 

22 

16 

41 

9 


^ I 

NE 

— 

22 

-52 

-42 

-36 

-37 

-36 

-60 

-16 


II 

NE 

— 

-59 

-92 

-74 

— 

-67 

-56 

-59 

-82 

F-T 

III 

E 

-96 

-78 

-64 

-24 

— 

-26 

-24 

-77 

— 



W 

— 

-45 

-93 

; — 

-50 

-100 

-91 

— 

— 


IV 

£ 

— 

-45 

-23 

1 -3 

— 

-6 

13 

11 

28 
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TABLE VIID 
Probable Error of i 


Element 


1 




Time 







9h 

1 lOh 

llh 

12h 

1 13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

1 17h 


1 

NE 

— 

91 

143 

132 

178 

' 132 

141 

252 

' 197 


11 

NE 

— 

149 

149 

148 

— 

154 

157 

157 

1 125 

P-B 

1 

E 

177 

131 

156 

179 

— 

140 

1 156 

1 195 

1 

1 


1 iw 

W 

— 

176 

103 

- 

147 

109 

' 166 

- 

1 

i ~~ 


IV 

E 

— 

95 

105 

104 

— 

115 

110 

124 

1 165 

[ 


I 

NE 


145 

134 

130 

120 

90 

127 

1 235 

181 


II 

NE 

1 

137 

1 137 

111 

- 

146 

1 163 

158 

189 

T-B 

III 

E 

I 1 

85 

119 

128 

175 

— 

118 

153 

164 

- 


III 

W 

1 ■ 1 

47 

89 

— 

137 

100 

91 

- 



IV 

E 

- 

39 

11 

1 55 

1 

— 

79 

89 

127 

185 


I 

NE 

1 

156 

1 

92 

I 

85 

1 

67 

83 

102 

189 

177 


II 

NE 

- 1 

120 




121 

91 

50 

70 

F-B 

III 

E 

1 

121 

128 

55 

— 

107 

107 

167 

— 


III 

W ! 

1 

— 

81 

55 


98 

* 91 

101 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

- 

31 

1 

54 

93 

— 

* 117 

1 

122 

88 

165 


I 

NE 

- 

159 

150 

143 

105 1 

1 127 

1 

141 

233 

213 

1 

II 

NE 

_ 1 

150 

141 

133 

- 1 

1 121 

1 

153 

103 

176 

Wv-B 1 

III 

E 

203 

1 

163 

151 

181 

— 

121 , 

145 

1 

183 , 

1 


III 

W 


50 

137 

— 

149 

132 1 

166 

— ^ 


1 

IV 

E 

— 

131 

138 

115 

* — 

91 

80 

125 

156 


I 

NE 

- 

142 

lOS 

54 

61 

61 

0 

119 

— 


II 

NE 

— 

114 

103 

144 

— 

161 

142 

147 

132 

T-P 

III 

E 

174 

133 

156 

183 

— ! 

142 

159 

118 

— 


III 

W 


144 

127 

— 

165 

130 

158 

— 

- 


IV 

E 

1 - 

1 

67 

70 

61 

— 

103 

40 

61 

47 
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TA3LE VIID 
Probable Error of 





1 Time 


oC 

ason 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

1 13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

1 17h 

I 

NE 

— 

169 

120 

121 

169 

131 

144 

234 

1 203 

II 

NE 

— 

149 

148 

147 

— 

137 

159 

160 

I 195 

F-P 

III 

E 

182 

115 

144 

165 

— 

151 

155 

174 

- 


III 

W 

— 

160 

124 

— 

169 

125 

159 

1 


IV 

E 

— 

131 

131 

117 


1 

100 

110 

125 

162 

T 

NE 

— 

169 

^ 146 

144 

183 

109 

115 

249 

197 

II 

NE 

- * 

1 92 

' 70 

144 

- 

151 

107 

1 ''' 

170 

Wv P 

III 

E 

174 

103 

122 

1 173 


159 

1 156 

187 

- 

III 

W 

- 

126 

1 147 

1 

164 

127 

1 103 

- 

- 

IV 

E 

- 

123 

121 

124 

- 

115 

1 

122 

116 

168 

I 

NE 


146 

149 

1 134 

187 

116 

1 

87 

250 

19) 

II 

NE 


125 

1 103 

141 

- 

140 

173 

163 

129 

T-Wv 

III 

E 

197 

153 

155 

187 

- 

159 

159 

164 

- 

III 

W 

- 

101 

123 

- 

151 

132 

153 1 

i - 

- 

IV 

E 


133 

133 

1 

122 

1 ‘ 

1 

lOO 

118 

1 

126 

163 

I 

NE 


153 

121 

137 

1 

61 

134 

141 

264 

181 

II 

NE 

— 

144 ' 

145 

150 


93 

154 1 

116 

113 

F-Wv 

III 

E 

193 

161 

151 

184 

- 

1 159 

148 1 

191 

1 - 

III 

W 

1 

58 1 

133 

— 

95 

134 

159 1 

— ‘ 

* — 

IV 

E 

1 

191 

133 

130 

- 

119 

125 1 

103 

163 

1 t 

NE 

1 

^61 

no 

119 

163 

117 

. 125 

163 

207 

n 

NE 

- 1 

93 

23 

68 

— 

90 

98 

no 

64 

F-T 1 

III 

E 

16 

64 

94 

176 

- 

148 

150 

79 

— 

III 

W 

- 

U4 

20 

— 

140 

0 

29 

- 

— 

IV 

'E 

— 

no 

131 

129 

— 

125 

123 

123 

156 
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TABLE VIIE 
Correlation of gx 


Element 



Time 

wiccisun 













1 9h 

t lOh 

llh 

1 12h 

13h 

1 14h 

1 15h 

1 16h 

17h 

1 

1 

1 

I 

NE 1 

I _ 

23 

-61 

-20 

-73 

-40 

-36 

13 

-33 

^ ' 

II 

NE 

— 

29 

44 

-6 

— 

-15 

-10 

27 

22 

> ) 

III 

E 

-51 

-5 

-49 

-6 

— 

6 i 

-4 

29 

— 


III 

W 1 

— 

19 

-17 

— 

18 

11 1 

-0 

- 

— 


IV 

E 1 

I — 

22 

-19 

-19 

— 

33 

-24 i 

-83 

13 


I 

NE 


-19 

-82 

-86 

-23 

-60 

-63 1 

-70 

-62 


II 

NE 

— 

12 

-8 

-27 

— 

’ -43 

-40 

-7 

-15 

Z ) 

III 

E 

-61 

-29 

-48 

-45 

— 

1 

-34 

18 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-26 

-33 

— 

6 

1 -29 

-39 

- 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

-13 

-46 

-S3 

— 

1 2 ^ 

-57 

-30 

-37 


I 

NE 

— 

47 

1 

CO 

52 

67 

1 14 

-42 

-6 

10 


II 

NE 

- 

47 

1 63 

6 

— 

13 ; 

4 

37 

50 

/J 

III 

E 

-27 

21 

-20 

14 

— 

' 23 

30 

49 

— 


III 

W 

_ 

59 

17 

- 

34 

47 

40 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

“ 

49 

24 1 

15 

~ 

65 

-5 

21 

48 


I 

NE 

1 

19 

9 1 

22 

-34 

-56 

22 

-51 

6 

i/l \ 

II 

NE 

— 

2 

I 32 i 

-54 


-4 ! 

-35 

-42 

-24 

P 

III 

E 

45 

-13 

39 

41 

- 

' 13 

31 

-1 



III 

W 

- 

34 

30 , 

- 

9 1 

1 25 

7 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

- 

-10 

35 

46 

— 

14 

-27 

5 

-11 


I 

NE 

_ 

-19 

18 

1 

54 

8 

-79 

39 

-19 

Qx 

II 

NE 


-29 

-39 

31 

— 

7 

37 

4 

3 

T ) 

III 

E 

70 

1 -31 

' -54 

3 

- 

22 

-1 

12 

__ 


III 

W 


-4 

-22 , 


-10 

-9 

-26 

— 

- 


IV 

E 

- 

-2 

-27 

1 

-29 

— 

29 

43 

-12 

-10 


I 

NE 

— 

17 

-19 , 

45 

-23 

27 

12 

-46 

63 

Qx \ 

II 

NE 

— 

-9 

12 1 

-21 

_ 

-8 

-18 

19 

-6 

F 

III 

E 

-40 ! 

41 

46 ' 

52 


-5 

12 ' 

20 

— 

r ’ 

III 

W 

_ 1 

1 12 

29 

— 

43 ! 

8 

34 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

- 1 

! 33 

-35 , 

-30 


-46 

-8 

-46 

-11 


I 

NE 


-0 

8 > 

25 

-21 ' 

8 

1 -2 1 

-32 

25 

Qx \ 

II 

NE 

— 

-9 

20 1 

-42 

- 

-27 

-11 1 

13 

5 

B ' 

III 

E 

-43 

39 

22 

-2 

— 

28 

31 1 

-45 

— 


III 

W 

— 

-11 

-3 

— 

-25 

-27 

-13 

, — 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

46 

18 

24 

— 

-18 

13 

1 -6 

9 


I 

NE 

_ 

-17 

-1 

4 

-2 

-4 

-45 

-26 

-43 

Qx \ 

II 

NE 

— 

-20 

10 

0 

— 

32 

-11 

-4 

-70 

) 1 

III 

E 

-40 

-45 

‘ 29 

31 

— 

-39 

28 

-rt 

— 

w 1 

III 

W , 

— 

-16 

-3 

— 

32 

-5 

37 

— 

— 

1 IV 


_ 

2 

6 

-36 

— 

11 

-14 

-16 

-8 
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TABLE VIIE 


Probable Error of 


Element 

Season 

j Time 

9h 

lOh 

llh 

12h 

13h 

14h 

15h 

16h 

17h 


I 

NE 

_ 

160 

94 

138 

87’ 

113 

125 

251 

190 


II 

NE 

— 

137 

121 

149 

— 

159 

172 

157 

186 

D 

III 

E 

150 

163 

121 

186 

— 

158 

159 

179 

— 

> / 

III 

W 

— 

174 

146 

— 

181 

133 

169 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

- 

131 

133 

125 

— 

111 

121 

40 

166 


I 

NE 

— 

163 

49 

37 

177 

86 

87 

130 

131 


II 

NE 

— 

148 

149 

139 


133 

146 

168 

191 

r) 

III 

E 

127 

149 

122 

149 

— 

156 

141 

189 

— 


III 

W 

— 

168 

128 

— 

186 

124 

143 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

- 

136 

109 

40 

- 

125 

85 

118 

146 


I 

NE 

_ 

132 

127 

105 

103 

132 

119 

254 

211 


II 

NE 

— 

117 

81 

149 

— 

160 

174 

146 

1 146 

r) 

III 

E 

188 

156 

153 

183 


151 

145 

148 

1 _ 


III 

W 

— 

117 

146 

— 

165 

105 

142 


— 


IV 

E 

— 

105 

130 

127 

- 

72 

128 

124 

' 130 


I 

NE 


163 

149 

137 

165 

93 

137 

oo 

1 212 


II 

NE 

— 

150 

135 

105 

— 

162 

153 

139 

1 184 

p) 

III 

E 

161 

160 

135 

156 

— 

156 

144 

195 

1 


III 

W 

— 

159 

137 

— 

186 

127 

168 

— 



IV 

E 

— 1 

137 

121 

102 

— 

123 

119 

130 

167 


I 

NE 

— 

163 

145 

144 

132 

134 

— 

216 

205 


II 

NE 

— 

137 

127 

136 

— 

162 

150 

169 1 

I 195 

) 

III 

E 

104 

147 

113 

187 

— 

151 

159 

192 ! 

— 

T / 

III 

W 

— 

180 

143 

— 

185 

134 

158 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

133 

128 

119 

— 

115 

104 

128 

167 


I 

NE 

— 

164 

145 

115 

172 

125 

142 

201 

128 

\ 

II 

NE 


149 

148 

; 143 

— 

162 

168 

163 

194 

F 

III 

E 

171 

136 

125 

137 

— 

159 

157 

187 

— 


III 

W 

— 

177 

137 

— 

152 

134 

149 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

123 

120 

118 

— 

99 

127 

102 

167 


I 

NE 

_ 

169 

149 

135 

179 

134 

144 

229 

200 

^ A \ 

n 

NE 

— 

149 

144 

124 

— 

151 

172 

166 

195 

B ) 

in 

E 

165 

138 

151 

187 

— 

147 

144 

156 

— 

' III 

W 

— 

’ 178 

150 

— 

175 

125 

166 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

109 

134 

122 

— 

121 

126 

129 

168 


I 

NE 

— 

164 

150 

144 

187 

135 

165 

238 

174 

Qx \ 

n 

NE 

— 

144 

149 

150 

— 

146 

172 

169 

99 

Wfi / 

III 

E 

171 

130 

146 

169 

— 

135 

147 

189 

— 

WV ' 

m 

W 

— 

175 

150 

— 

168 

135 

146 

— 

— 


IV 

E 

— 

138 

137 

113 

— 

124 

125 

127 

168 
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8. Partial Correlation of the Conductivity 

The fact from the above two sections having considered the in¬ 
fluence of daily oscillation and a difference of wind direction in which 
the correlational coefficient is much different by a season not only in 
magnitude but in sign must be naturally introduced that the associa¬ 
tion between the conductivity and the meteorological factors should 
be a resultant influence of the each factor with others, hence it makes 
apparently a large difference for their correlation and that the one 
among all meteorological factors which plays a principal influence to 
the conductivity might be differed by season. Therefore we must 
try to find which element is a main factor to make a close relation 
with the conductivity after eliminating the influences of the other 
factors by the method of partial correlation. For this purpose we have 
treated the correlations of individual data at lOh and I4h in the 
diurnal variation of the first season as a winter type and those of the 
third season as a summer type, and the three meteorological elements 
pressure, temperature and wind velocity are considered to take the 
partial correlation of the total conductivity. 

Let the notations of pressure and temperature and wind velocity 
be p. t. w, respectively and the correlation coefficient is denoted like 
that is the correlation coefficient between conductivity and 

pressure after having eliminated the influences of temperature and 
wind velocity, and such a coefficient is calculated from the equation 
like as the first order 


7w= 


rp> 


and also the second order 


„ _T X p.f TA i o.I rpw .t 


Now from the Table VI we can pick up the following results. 
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Apparent Correlation Coefiidents. 



Winter (Ist season) 

Summer (3rd season) 


lOh 

14h 

lOh 

14h 

ru 

-0.08 

-0.43 

-0.64 

-0.28 

7^P 

0.31 

0.51 

-0.52 

-0.20 

T 

0.49 

0.51 

0.67 

0.49 

Ttp 

-0.69 

-0.87 

0.31 

0.12 

Ttu 

0.17 

0.01 

-0.72 

-0.23 

Tvn 

0.19 

0.06 

-0.59 

-0.05 

' From 

these coefficient, the influence of one element is drawn out. 

and then the coefficients have become as follows. 



Partial Correlation of the First Order. 



Winter (1st season) 

Summer 3rd season 


lOh 

14h 

lOh 

14h 

•A/p 

0.195 

0.032 

-0.590 

-0.263 


0.353 

0.305 

-0.440 

-0.175 

rxf it 

-0.190 

-0.494 

-0.306 

-0.197 


0.510 

0.570 

0.392 

0.456 


0.265 

0.558 

-0.208 

-0.179 

Txu p 

0.462 

0.558 

0.527 

0.551 


It is noted that the correlation coefficient between conductivity 
with temperature eleminating the influence of wind velocity is nega¬ 
tive in summer or in winter, and the coefficients with wind velocity 
excluding out the effect of temperature or pressure are positive; but 
other coefficients and r*,.,,, are seemed apparently to have 

opposite sign for summer type and for winter type. 

Now then the correlational relation of the conductivity with the 
meteorological conditions which is eliminated the influences of two 
factors among the three meteorological elements has been tried and 
the result is found as below: 

Partial Correlation of the Second Order. 

Winter (1st season) Summer (3rd season) 

lOh 14h lOh 14h 

^.fxLp9>i. .Odlia -0.018. /-0.385. -0.182 
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0.189 0.309 -0.291 -0.162 

0.426 0.558 0.202 0.523 

Thus it can be known that the principal elements which gives 
main influences to the conductivity is wind velocity in both summer 
type and winter type and takes a high positive correlational coefficient, 
so that the larger wind velocity is associated with high conductivity. 

In winter type the correlation with pressure is the second large 
which is positive, and the coefficient with temperature is so small 
that it is not worthy to consider of its influence. The coefficients at 
I4h are little larger than those at lOh. 

But in summer type the coefficients with temperature and with 
pressure are both negative. The influence of temperature on con¬ 
ductivity is far larger than that in winter; especially in morning (at 
lOh) the coefficient of temperature is maximum and larger than the 
coefficient of wind velocity and becomes the principal factor; though 
in afternoon the coefficient of wind velocity is much bigger than that 
of temperature and which is still seemed as the main influence upon 
the conductivity. 

The positive high closeness of wind velocity may come from 
that the increase of wind velocity excites the respiration of soil to 
bring out the ionized air from earth and also make the air clean by 
mixing of upper air with lower air, so that the result is to increase 
conductivity; and the negative closeness of temperature in summer 
may be that the rise of temperature, being accompanied by the strong 
solar radiation and the difference of temperature between soil surface 
and air being much larger, excites the thermal convection of air on 
soil, and make easier to bring dust into upper layer, and therefore 
the conductivity becomes low, though in afternoon this temperature- 
association is not so remarked because summer rain is very frequent 
only in afternoon and wet the earth. 

9. Effect of Bain 

By the' observation at deiicree near Dublin the '^Rc^s of'negative 
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ions during rain, especially its abnormal increase in a very heavy rain 
was noted by Nolan/®’ But Hess and KosmatW’ showed that the 
influence of rain is very significant, the conductivity is decreased by 
rain and becomes minimum if the ground is sufficiently wet after rain, 
and that the is decreased more than the ^+, therefore the ratio 
gx becomes larger, because the negative ion is absorpted by misty 
rain stronger than the positive. 

In our case the result of observations here led us to the following 
different conclusions. The average value of the conductivity during 
rain and also those averaged for about 5 hours before or after rain 
are given in the Table IX. 

During rain the conductivity of atmosphere is very fluctuable, the 
A— is more changeable than the A+ and the influence is seemed to 
depend on the intensity and duration of rain. 

An inspection of the Table IX will clearly show that in a case 
of a long continued drizzly rain like a monsoon rain the conductivity 
as a average during rain is decreased and becomes much smaller 
after rain if the earth is sufficiently wet; but in a case of heavy rain 
like that during thunder storm the increase of the conductivity is 
observed and the rate of increase is larger according to a greater in¬ 
tensity and shorter duration of rain. 

After heavy rain the conductivity becomes generally smaller than 
that before rain; though, sometimes, in exceptional case it seldom in¬ 
creases after thunderstorms. 

In a drizzly rain small ions, especially negative ones collide with 
condensational nuclei, therefore the decrease of A— is significant; but 
contrarily in a heavy rain the conductivity is increased by increase 
of ions produced by Lenard effect, splashing of the rain-drops, hence 
the increase of the is much more significant 

If the earth is perfectly wet after rain and the respiration of soil 
is reduced the content of emanation from ground becomes to be much 
less, so that the decreasing the conductivity should be caused. 

If it is misty drizzle the Aitken neuclei (N) may be possible to 
be increase, then if the rate of production of ions is remained con- 
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stant the number of small ions must be decreased; but if rain is 
heavy shower the dust-neudei may be decreased, therefore the number 
of small ions (n) must be increased as known from the equilibrium 
equation even if the production of ions is eissumed constant, though 
practically there occurs another source of the ionic production so-call< 
ed as Lenard effect. 



TABLE IX 
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During I 5 70 I 2.98 2.72 0.91 


TABLE IX 
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10. Variation daring Thunderstorm 

Having found that the conductivity of air is extremely higdi in 
the morning of the thunder-days A. Gockel'”’ and Schweidler sug¬ 
gested to use this phenomena for forecasting of local lightenings, but 
in North Germany this evidence was shown not to be applied by 
Budig'”’ or Markgraf,'*’ and also recently Hess'’’ and Kosmath did 
not agree with this from the results at Lans by the reason that even 
if the i is very high in the morning it becomes sometimes fOhn, 
sometimes thunder and that even though it became thunderstormy in 
the afternoon the A in the morning of the day was often very low. 

During from June 1931 till July 1932 we got the results of ob¬ 
servations of the conductivity for 41 days of afternoon-thunderstorm. 
There were no thunders between October and February. Thunder¬ 
storms'”’ were most frequent in July and March. Having examined 
these 41 thunder-days whether the conductivity of air is specially high 
in the morning or not, we got the result of the Table Xa where the 
conductivities (1, , and l-F) are the means in the interval from 

8 V 1 ’’ to lO’/s" of each day, qx is the ratio of both polar conductivities, 
R is the ratio of the total conductivity in the morning before the 
thunder to each monthly mean of the same time-interval, and the last 
column is the time of beginning of the thunderstorm. 

As seen clearly in the Table it cannot be sure that the conduc¬ 
tivity in the morning of the thunder-day is abnormally high; but 
among these 41 results, 6 are nearly normal, 13 especially high, and 
the other 22 very low. For example on July 9 th, 1931 the conduc¬ 
tivity was normal in the morning though the thunderstorm was oc- 
cured at 14'‘ 45'"; and on April 6 th 1932 it was extremely high and 
on March 11th abnormally low. 

During thunderstorm we often observed abnormal large variations 
of the conductivity. Here we show two thunders as typical examples 
on June 26 and August 14, 1931 for which the data are in tlje Table 
Xb. 

Fig. 10b No. 1 is the graphical representation of the yaiiatjon of 
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Fig. 10 b 
No. 1. June 26. 



both polar conductivities during the thunderstorm of June 26. In the 
morning it was fine calm hot weather and the conductivity was about 
2.6 X 10‘‘ e. s, u., very steady, rather lower value than the monthly 
normal and both A+ and were nearly same, the qx was 1. At 
about llVi'' a very hight breeze of N was appeared when cumulus 
cloud was occured and both polar conductivity began to diminish. At 
127*' the whole sky was covered by cumulonimbus and the ^ became 
1.68 X10'^ e. s. u. The thunderstorm began at 13'' 10"', then both 
polar conductivities tended to increase rapidly, the negative increased 
more than the positive and the qx became into 0.5 at IS"* 30'"' 

Soon after it was changed into very heavy rain, then firstly the 
A+ suddenly jumped to 4.35 xl0~^ e. s.u. and after having made (me 
oscillation the A— also jumped to extremely high value of 6.07x10’* 
e.s.u. and as soon as the rain became moderate at 14''SO*" both A+ 
and A— were getting back to the ordinary value again. At 15'' 20'" 
the downfall was over. 

Fig. lOn No. 2 is also the graph of the thunder of August 14. In 
this case it was rather windy and the conductivity was rather high 
in the morning. At 13" 45'" it became sli^t rain and the thunder 
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F^. 10b 

No. 2. August 14. 



was began. At first the was increased though the was con¬ 
siderably decreased, but when the rain became very heavy both polar 
omductivity jumped up to very hi^ values and back again when it 
became sli^t rain. 

It is noted from the above two thunder-storms that during heavy 
rain not only the but also the ^-i- became a very high value and 
sometimes make oscillaticms and that such great change of the con¬ 
ductivity recovers back again as soon as the rain becomes light 
Such changes of the conductivity during thunderstorm may be caused 
not only by the increase of ions produced by splashing of down&ill 
known as Lenard dfect and the decrease of the dust-nuclei as 
discussed by Nolan, but also by the polarization effect due to the 
sudden great change of the atmospheric potentials which is often 
reversed during thunderstorm as indicated by Wilson^"’ and his suc- 
cesscxs. 
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TABLE 

Xa 



Date 

) 

)- 

) 


R 

Time of 
beginning 

mi June 

25 

4.18 

225 

1.93 

0.86 

0.99 

1420 


26 

2.64 

13Z 

122 


0.62 

13.10 

July 

2 

3.43 


1.73 

1.02 

1.06 

13.45 


9 

323 


1.53 

020 

1.00 

14.45 


10 

2J97 


1.43 

023 

0.92 

13.15 


11 

1.71 


029 

uo 

0.53 

1320 


22 

3.14 

1.51 

1.63 

1.08 

027 

14.45 


23 

3.72 

122 

120 

1.04 

1.15 

15.00 


24 

2.43 

L40 

1.03 

0.74 

0.75 

16.00 


25 

223 


1.12 

0.66 

0.88 

13.45 


27 

2.54 

1.48 

1.06 

0.72 

0.79 

1420 


28 

228 

1.12 

1.16 

1.04 

0.71 

15.30 

Aug. 

1 

5.14 

3.00 

2.14 


125 

13.15 


5 

4.64 

2.68 

126 

0.73 i 

122 

14.45 


14 

5.43 

223 

2.60 


1.43 

13.45 


20 

2.68 

1.32 

1.36 

1.03 

0.70 

i 1320 

Sept. 

3 

123 

1.02 

0.91 

029 

0.57 

14.45 


7 

2.47 

121 

126 

1.04 

0.72 

^ 1420 




TABLE 

Xa 




Date 

) 


1 


R 

Time of 
beginning 

1932 March 

10 

3.51 

1.49 

2.02 

1.36 

0.56 

15.45 


11 

3.31 

1.01 

2.30 

228 

0.53 

1520 


12 

4.43 

1.65 

2.78 

1.68 

0.71 

13.45 


14 

9.38 

426 

5.12 

1.30 

1.51 

ia45 


18 

423 

2.15 

2.78 

1.29 

0.79 

16.30 

April 

5 

7.03 

3.34 

3.69 

111 

125 

13.00 


6 

9.59 

426 

523 

120 

2.52 

12.45 
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TABLE Xb 
T hunderstorm 
No. 2. August 14,1931 
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11. Variation during: Typhoon 

During the course of observations we twice got the results of 
measuring the variations of the conductivity in typhoons, one of them 
was the t 3 rphoon on August 24th and 25th, which centre of the low 
passed northward slowly in the eastern ocean at about 95km distant 
away from Taihoku where the barometer began to fall gradually from 
the night of the 23rd, and became the minimum 744.2 mm at about 
3'‘ of 25th. The wind was most reached strong from 10’/?' to 20'* on 
the 24th, and the total precipitation was 180.7 mm. The result of 
observation of the X and the meteorological conditions are in the Table 
XI No. 1. 


Fig. 11 

Tyhaan Ni>. 1 



Before the storm the X was about 3.2x10”^ e. s. u. and as the qx 
was nearly unity, both polar conductivities were epual each other, 
but when the barometer was falling down and the wind and rain were 
becoming intense the X was getting to be increased; and during the 
storm the X was above 6xl0'‘ e. s. u., the X— was far larger than 
the A + , so that the qx was less than unity. At near the minimum 
of the pressure the 1 took its maximum, though the conductivity was 
seemed to be fluctuated, much depending to the intensity of rain and 
wind. After the storm the X was so decreased that it became about 
2 X 10*‘ e. s. u. and the negativfe conductivity was renderd much smaller 
than the positive, therefore the qx grew into greater than one. 

Regarding another typhoon which passed in a NNW direction 
very near Taihoku on September 23rd. the variation of the conduc¬ 
tivity and meteorological elements are given in the Table XI No. 2. 
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Fig. 11 
TUmbiClI 



As clearly seen in the Table the variation of the ^ was similar 
with the typhoon of August, as that before the storm the ^ was about 
4 X 10"‘ e. s. u., the qx was nearly one; then during the storm conduc¬ 
tivity was greatly increased and the qx was much decreased, but after 
the storm the A was recovered back and became much smaller than 
that of before the stonn and the positive polar conductivity predomi¬ 
nated. The maximum of the A was near the minium of the baro¬ 
meter. 

These variations should be explanated by the influence of intensity 
of rain and wind which caused the Lenard effect and which controled 
the number of the dust neuclei and the respiration of soil. 




No. 1 (Total precipitation 180.7mm^ 
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No. 2. (Total precipitation 91.8mm^ 
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XII. Ckmclusion 

The results presented in this paper lead to the following con¬ 
clusion 

Conductivity is more ductuable in summer than in winter and the 
negative polar conductivity is more unsteady than the positive one 
which is more stable in winter than in summer. 

When the winter type and the summer type are alternated the 
atmospheric electrical conditions are very unsteady and the variance 
is largest, and the value of the conductivity takes a great change be¬ 
fore and after this time. 

The deviation in the diurnal oscillation of the conductivity is 
greater in winter than in summer, even though its variance is far 
smaller in winter than in summer. 

The associations between conductivity and meteorological ele¬ 
ments, except wind velocity, are not so simple and apparently seem 
to differ by season. Such different relationship in each season may 
be caused from that, as the correlated relationship between the ele¬ 
ments are different by season and much complicated each other, so 
that the influence of the single meteorological element on conductivity 
is not clear, but only the resultant effect of the element with others 
is shown and the principal meteorological element which characterize 
the season by affecting great influence upon other elements is not 
same for each season. The influences of such temperature and 
pressure to conductivity shows different fashion for winter type and 
summer type, but the effect of wind velocity is to increase the con¬ 
ductivity for both types. The difference of the conductivity due to 
the wind directions may be the character of the locality which depoids 
on the difference of ionic state and purity of air in each directicHis of 
the winds. 

By the method of partial correlation for finding the effects of a 
single elements it can be known that the principal influence is wind 
velocity in any season, but only in morning of summer the largest 
influence is temperature. 
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The effect of rain depend largely on its intensity, and heavy rain 
causes c^n abnormal increases of ccmductivity, though drizzle tain 
1^ it decrease. The wetness of soil after rain affects to the content 
of emanation in air, therefore results to reduce conductivity. The con* 
ductivity during thunderstorm and typhoon undergoes abnormal varia¬ 
tion not only for the i- but also for the ^+, which may be caused 
by the polarization-effect of the atmospheric electric fidd and by the 
influence of wind and rain. 
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Notation in the tables and figures 

>,)-,) ■{-*= Total polar conductivity in unit of 10~< e. s. u. 

n-Number of individuals used. 

P ~ Pressure in mm. 

T=-Temperature in C. 

FReiative humidity (Hum.), 

W. v.-=Wind velocity (m/sec). 

W. Direct. =-Wind direction. 

B^ Cloudiness. 

Correlation coefiicient in unit of Vino 
Pe^Probable errors of r in unit of Vmoo 
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